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Professional Cards. 


Professional Carde payable strictly in advance, 














Miss NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS, 
SOPRANO 
Open for engagements in Concert, Opera and 


Oratorio 


47 East 2ist Street, New York. 


GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
187 5th Avenue, New York 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 147 East 18th Street. New York. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art 


Dr. CARL MARTIN 


BASSO, 
Concert. Orat rio and Voval Instruction 
Studi ) East i7th Street, New York. 
FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE. 
STUDIO: & Music Hall. 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 


New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 


1146 Park Avenue, near 9ist Street, New York, 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


@ West 20th Street (Church of the Holy Com- 
munion,, New York. 





LUDWIG DORER 


Pianist and Teacher inthe higher art of Piano- 
forte Playing, especially for the works of Bach, 
Beethoven (last Sonata~ and Liszt. (Correct 
Phrasing.) Daily, between (2 and 2. 

1062 Halsev Street Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Pianist and Conductor, 


Studio, 731 Loutagpan: Avenue, New York. 


Mas. RATCLIFFE C ‘APE RTON, 
The representative of 


LAMPERTI. 


Ogontz and Walnut Lane Schools, Bryn Mawr 
College Glee Club 
Residence : 408 South 18th Street, P prconettied yhia, Pa. 


Mrs. OG DEN CR ANE, 
Voice CULTURE, 
ITALIAN METHOD 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street, 


New York 





GEORGE M. GREENE 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Method based on the principles of the Italian 
School, insuring purity, resonance, flexibility and 
ower. Studio, 136 Fifth Avenue. Mondays and 
hursdays. Address, 425 West 22d St., New York. 








TEE NEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VICLID PLAYING AMD 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE, 
230 Kast 62d Street. 
Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 


TOWNSEN iD H., FEL LOWS 
BARITONE Guavene san Concne 


Vocal Instruction. 
08 Sth Avenue, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 
Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 





SERENO R. FORD, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 
Box 564, Stamford, Conn 





ALBERT G. THIES, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert, Opera. 
Vocal Instruction Studios: 
Carnegie Hall, No. 18, Tuesday, Wednesay and Friday. 


639 Lexington Ave., Monday, Thursday and Saturdav. 





EMILIE BENIC DE SERRANO, 
Prima Donna. 


~ 
SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 
Musical Conductor. 
VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
With branches in Piano and Harmony. 
N.B. Complete vocal instruction and develop- 
ment of the voice from the beginning to an artistic 
finish. Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Ser- 
rano would accept the direction of a choral society. 
823 East 14th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


CONCERT PIANIST- TEACHER, 
51 East 87th Street, New York. 





M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 


Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching October 1. 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France 


MISS KATHARINE W. EVANS 

Is empowered by certificate from Mme. 
teach her famous vocal method. 
140 East 16th Street, New York. 


Viardot-Garcia to 
Private Studio. 


Miss. AMY FAY, 
Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METHOD 
33 West 3ist Street. New York 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 

Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall,57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


IE HIRSCH, 


Soprano. 
Concert and Oratorio- Vocal Instruction. 
111 East 73d Street, New York 


MISS FANN 


MABEL LINDLEY THOMPSON. 


Complete course in Solfeggio. Sight Reading, 
Scales, &c. Mondays and Thursdays. 
Studios: 17 East 16th Street, New York City, 
and 108 4th Avenue, Newark, N 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piaro Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 
speaks English, German and Spanish Address, 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris 


EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 





Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 
BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 


Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 
Mezzo Soprano. 
Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation, 
Vocal and Physical Development. 
Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Ora- 
torio and Opera 
Studio: 128 West 39th Street, New York. 


WALTER KAUFMANN, 
Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 
GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 








Address 70 West 95th Street, New York. 


HARRISON MILLARD, 
Vocal Instructor, 
111 East 28th Street, New York. 





bins. E LIZABETH 
CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere, London. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 


Lessons in Harmony and Counterpoint. 1 P. 
to 3P. M. 138 5th Avenue, New Cork 


HELENE von DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 
Address care Steinway Hall, New York. 


FRIDA DE GEBELE ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York, 


Mrs. GERTRUDE LUTHER, 
SOPRANO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals. 
Lessons in Singing. 
41 East 2ist Street, New York. 














ADDISON 


ANDREWS. THE 


JOHN 
NOLAN. 


Rew Work Musical Exchange, 


ANDREWS & NOLAN, PROPRIETORS, 
No, 18 EAST TWENTY-SECOND STREET. 


Managers of Artists and Attractions of High Class. 





Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 
VocaL INSTRUCTION, 
Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI. 


1238 West 39th Street, New York. 


ANTONIA H. SAWYER, 
Contralto, 
Oratorio and Concert. 
218 West 44th Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 
Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Culture. 101 West 86th Street, New York. 





FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate Schoo! of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, New York 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert-Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 


Mme. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction. 


18 Irving Place, New York. 


MME. JULIA ARAMENTI, 
SOPRANO. 


Concerts, Oratorios, Operas, Vocal Instruction 
Address: 101 Manhattan Avenue, 
Corner 104th Street, New York 








TIDDEN, 
Pianist, 
314 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will acceyt a limited number of pupils. 


PAUL 





Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture 
71 East 52d Street, New York. 





Lena Doria Devine, 


The Certificated Authority and Exponent of 


the elder 
LAMPERTI. 
(Three years’ resident pupil.) 
Lamperti’s latest technical developments on 
voice production. 
35 West 16th Street, New York. 


— EMMA RODERICK, 


id Development and Complete Education of 
wet oice 118 West 44th Street, New York. 





Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CARLOS HASSELBRINK, 


Violin Virtuoso. 


Lessons given in Violin and Ensemble Playing. 
106 and 108 Kast 23d Street, New York. 





W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 
SINGING MASTER, 

Gives instruction in VOICE P RODU CTION and 
CULTIVATION and special! lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 

OPERA.— RoOles passed or restudied. 

ORATORIO,— Best traditional renderings of Re- 

citative and Aria in the standard cratorios. 

CONCERT.— Suitable répertoire formed, display 

ing to the best advantage the individua 
characteristics of each singer. 


Works restudied in English with Lyric Artists un- 
familiar with the language. 


Studio: 78 Fifth Avenue. 
Reception Hours: 1to8 p.m 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York 





J. H. McKINLEY, — 
Tenor. 
Concert and Oratorio— Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 126 West 66th Street, New York. 


CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 


BASSO—CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Studio: 136 Fifth Ave.(Mason & Hamlin Bldg.). 











PROF. RIVARDE, 


Vocal Art. 
30 East 23d Street (Madison Square). 





RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert. Organist and Accompanist. 


Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor 
ner 5th Avenue and 29th Street. 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 





EDWARD M. YOUNG, 

Baritone 
(Conductor of Boonton, N. J., Choral Union), and 
Mrs. EDWARD M. YOUNG, 


Mezzo Soprano. 
Instruction in Voice Culture and Piano. 
Studios: Morristown, N. J., and on Saturdays 
at Metropolitan College of Music, 21 East 14th 
Street, New York. Concert eo 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 
149 East 2ist Street (Gramercy Park), 
Voice Cultivation and Singing. 
Complete education in Vocal Music. | 
Permanent address: Steinway Hall, New York. 


MISS WEEKS’ HOME 
For American girls desiring to study musie in 
Berlin, Germany. For circulars address 
CORA RIGBY, 31 Crest Avenue 
Beachmont, Mass. 





DAVID G. HENDE RSON, 
Tenor—Oratorio and Concert. 


For terms and dates apply t« 
18 East ad Street, New York. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 2d Street, New York. 


IDA GRAY SCOTT, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Formerly of Grace Church; now Collegiate 
Church and Jewish Temple Bethel. Concert, Ora- 


torio, Opera and instruction. Address, 120 East 
86th Street, New York 


Mme. Florenza d’Arona 


D'ARONA—LAMPERT! METHOD. 


‘*Perfect artist . . . perfect teacher.’’— 
F. Lamperti (Elder). 
His assistant, with letters and eleven 
years’ diploma of authority in his writing. 
Prima Donna throughovt Europe and 
America. 
Vocal instruction—fcundation to stage. 
Professionals’ and teachers’ coutse. 


124 East 44th St., New York, 





Miss LILLIE BERG'S LAMPERTI 
VOCAL SCHOOL. Founpen 1880. 


America’s recognized authority on Lamperts. 

His accompanist and under teacher, with tpeciat 
certificates. 

CONCERT, CHURCH, ORATORIO, OPERA. 

Pupils prommenst every where. 

Special course for Teachers with Diploma Cir- 
cular. The Sherwood, '8 West 57th St., New York. 

Brooklyn Studio, Wednesdays, 154 Montague St. 


MISS KA’ rHRIN HILKE, 


Dramatic Soprano —Concert and Oratorio. 
Soprano St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
61 West 37th Street, New York. 


E. A. PARSONS, 


Pianist and Composer, 


Organist Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Instruction in Piano and Composition. 


ABBEY BUILDING, 
Broadway and 38th Street, NEW YORK. 


LEONARD E. AUTY, 
TENOR, ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
226 Central Park, West, New York. 


MR. TOM KARL, 


CONCERT AND CRATORIO. 

A limited number of pupils in all branches of 
vocal art, including opera with st ige deportment. 
— Carnegie Fiat , 57th St. and 7th Ave., New 

or 


CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 


Instruction. 
hee Lexington Avenue, New York. 








F. W. WODEL L, 


Baritone—( eahecko and Concert. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. Authorized Teacher 
Leschetizky Method. 
Studio: No. 9 Music Hall, 57th St and 7th Ave. 


ZIPPORA MONTEITH, 


Solo Soprano of Grace Church. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. Perfect 
voice engeesee and oratorio readings a specialty. 

Studio: 17 East 16th Street, New York. 


CHAS. A. KAISER, 


Tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
Opera. Address: 120 East 82d Street, New York. 


ORTON BRADLEY, M. A., 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 


Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio mene Opera- 
tic répertoire. For terms, &c., addre 
174 West 58th Street. New York. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Professional, Amateurs and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 
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EDMUND J. MYER, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Author and lecturer on important vocal topics. 
Will reopen studio October 1. 
Address, 36 East 23rd Street, New York. 





MISS SARAH ELIOT NEWMAN, 


Pianoforte Playing, Harmony, Musical Theory. 
Specialties: Aural Musical Analysis and Musical 
Dictation. Private or class instruction. 
Hotel Kensington, 73 5th Avenue, New York. 





CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 346 East 87th Street, New York. 





’ PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 


In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 
Theory of Interpretation. 


A. J. GOODRICH, author of **Complete Musical 
Analysis,” ‘*Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony” 
(from the composer’s standpoint), “Music as a 





Language, &c. Lock Box 976, CHICAGO. 
CARL V. LACHMUND, = 
Pianist. 


Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint. 
Steinw ay Hall and 282 Lenox Avenue, 








Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 


Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 518 West End Ave., near 90th St. 


ADOLPH NEUENDORFF, 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR, 
GEORGINE VON JANUSCHOWSKY-NEUENDORFF. 


Dramatic Prima Donna of the Imperial Opera 
House, Vienna. 

Address either Steinway Hall, New York City, 
or Hotel Continental, Praterstrasse No. 7, Vienna 
Il, Austria. 





Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction, 
174 West 58th Street, New w York. ork 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, _ 


PIANIST. 

Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. Will resume 
teaching September 10 at 

500 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 


B. W. FOLEY, 
SCHOOL OF VOICE TRAINING, 
186 and 188 West 4th Street, 


LOUISE GERARD, 
Soprano. 


Vocal Instruction, Oratorio, Concert and Opera. 
639 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





MISS LUCIA NOLA, 
Soprano, 


Concert, Church and Oratorio. 
422 West 57th Street, New York. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 


9 W. 14th Street, New York. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 








EMIL TIFERRO, 
Tenor, 
Opera, ae yt and Oratorio 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
lo 182 Boylston street, Boston. 





CARL BRUCKHAUSEN, 


Concert Pianist. Pupil of Barth, Berlin High 
School, of Joseffy and of S. B. Mills. Will receive 
engagements and pupils. 

204 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 





Mr. E. C. TOWNE, 


Tenor—Concert, Oratorio, Etc. 
Care Novello, Ewer & Co. 
21 East 17th Street, New York. 





ALFRED REMY, 
Pupil of B. O. Klein, 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition. 
At the International Conservator 
74 ee Avenue, 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 


Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 16 West 60th Street, New Yorx. 


ew York. 











THIRTEENTH SEASON, 
1804-1895. 


Mrs. REGINA WATSON’s SCHOOL 
FOR THE 
HIGHER ART OF 


PIANO AND VIOLIN PLAYING, 
297 Indiana Street, Chicago, Ill. 


NATALIE M E. HAENISCE. 


CHAMBER SINCER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINCING. 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 





London, England. 








Mr. E. TURNER LLOYD 
(Son of Mr Edward Lloyd), 


Professor of the Royal Academy of Music, is 
prepared to receive pupils for lessons in singing. 
Address 103 New Bond Street, London, W. 


MR. OSCAR MEYER, 
From Leipsic. 
Pianist and Teacher of the Pianoforte. 
Especially recommended by Grieg. 
A limited number of pupils taken. 
146 Iverson Road, West Hampstead, N. W., 
London, England. 


MR. EDWIN HOLLAND, 
PROFESSOR OF VOICE PRODUCTION 
at Royal Academy of Music, London. 








Gives lessons in the above subject at 10 Bentinck 
street, Manchester Square, W., London, England. 

Holland’s method of voice production can be 
obtained at Novello & Co.’s, New York. 


MISS ANNETTA HULLAH, 
PUPIL OF LESCHETIZKY, 
Takes pupils at her residence, 
14 Palace Gardens Mansions, Notting Hill Gate, W., 
London. 








Mg. CLARA POOLE, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Care of Mr. N. Vert, 
No. 6 Cork Street, Burlington Gardens, W., 
London, England. 


Mr. Paul Mahlendorff 


Gives advice on all difficulties of the 
throat arising from speaking or sing- 
ing, loss of voice, &c. 
Lessons given in Voice Production and 
Singing. 11 Porchester Terrace, 
Lancaster Gate, W., London. 








MRS. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Voice Training for Singers and Speakers. 

Stammering, lisping, falsetto and all speech and 
voice defects corrected. 

‘*Mrs. Emil Behnke is a recognized authority 
on vocal training.” — 7he Queen. 

“Mrs. Behnke is well known as a most excellent 
teacher upon aad philosophical princi- 
ples.” — The Lane 

18 fal’ - Court Square, London, S. W. 





MADAME BESSIE COZ, 
VOICE PRODUCTION. 


20 Conduit Street, LONDON, W. 





MR. DOUGLASS POWELL, 
BASSO-BARITONE. Oratorio and Concert. 


Address care of 
Concert Direction Daniel Mayer, 


8 Argyll Place, LONDON, W. 





Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 
tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time. 

Young ladies in the home department 
are under the personal supervision of the 
directress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence 8Sts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Of the University of the State of New York. 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION . 
OF AMERICA, 


FULL COURSE, $200 PER YEAR 


PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES, 
.j William Mason, Mus. Doc., A.C.M, 
Examiners:) aibert Ross Parsons, A.C.M. n 

Dudley Buck, President. 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 

Harry Rowe Shelley, ad Vice- President. 
Herbert W. Greene. Principal Voice Department. 
R. Huntington Woodman, Principal Organ Dept. 
Clifford Schmidt, Principal Violin Department. 
Frederick Packard, Principal Operatic Department. 

Residence Department for pupils from a dis- 
tance. Send for catalogue. 
JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, 
Musical Director and Seeretary, 
19 & 21 E, 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DAVID WILLIAMS, 


Solo Tenor Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
riay LSTABLISHED 1867. 


reves | EATGAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


106 West 106th Street, New York. 
Central Music Hall, 


AGNES THOMSON, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


SOPRANO, 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN, 








“The Pines,” Crescent Hill, Ky. 


JAMES F. THOMSON, 











BARITONE. Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con 
‘ " taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Musi 
Concert, Song Recital, Oratorio. and other valuable information, will be sent rrez on 
application. 
Permanent address: 
STEINWAY HALL, MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 


NEw YORK. 


ITALIAN CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC, 


542 State Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Vocal instruction from ihe beginning to an artis- | to be sent to 


tic finish. For Church, Concert and Grand Opera. 
R. E. DE STEFANI, Director. Concert Direction, EUGEN STERN, 
MAGDEBURGER STR. 7, BERLIN W., GERMANY 


ROYAL STONE SMITH, 

Baritone—Vocal Instruction. : 

Sole authorized representative in America of the ; 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three Chicago Conservatory of Music. 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT, 
No. 16 West 61st Street, or 
Hotel Majestic, New York. SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Iu. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, .. . Piano, 
CALVIN B. CADY,. « «© « e« ec Piasa 


PIANIST, 


Applications, Correspondence and New Music 


GRAND 





WILLIAM AMBROISE BRICE, 
Concert Organist, at 
Agnes’ R.C, Church, 141 East 43d St. 


Pupil of Alex. Guilmant. Organ recitals and 
openings ; also limited number of pupils accepted VITTORIO CARP, . « + + + Vocal 
on large three manual organ. CLARENCE EDDY, ee ele Gam 
5. E. JACOBSOHN, e . Violin. 


Address for terms, &c., 
172 West 105th St., New York. 


. . . . 

Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 
DRESDEN, GHRMANY,. 

Thirty-eighth year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among 
whom for Theoritical branches are Felix Draseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for 
Piano, Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole, 
Sherwood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrman, Music Director, 
Hépner, Organist Janssen; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the 
Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr 
Grutzmacher ; for Vccal Culture, Iffert, Fraul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Ag], Orgeni 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c 
Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission 
times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at othertimes. Pros- 





FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, ” Harmony, &e. 








pectus and full list of teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 
Prof, EUGEN KRANTZ, Director, 





THE STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Founded 1850. 20 WILHELMSTRASSE, BERLIN, S. W. 
Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


CONSERVATORY: Developers in all branches of Music. OPERATIC SCHOOL: Complete Training 
for the Stage. SEMINARY: ecial Training for Teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL, ORCHESTRA SCHOOL, 
ELEMENTARY PIANO ook’ JIOLIN SCHOOL, 

Principals—Frau Prof. Setma Nickiass-Kempner, Apoir Scuutze, Luise Remann, CaTHARINA ZIMDARS 
(Vocal), Prof. Frigprich Gernsueim, Representing Director ; Prof. Gustav HoLtaenper (Composition, Chorus 
Singing), Lupwic Busser (Theory, Musical History), Fetix Dreyscuock, Prof. Heiricu ‘Euruicn, Prof. 
Frigpr, GernsHeim, A. Parenvickx, C. Scuutz, Schwerin Court Pianist, Schwerin; E. E. Tausert, C, L. Woir 
(Piano), O. Diener, Royal Musical Director (Organ), Prof. G. HoLLAENDER, Florian ZA AJIC, Grand Ducal 
Chamber Virtuoso; C. Kréicxer, Royal Chamber Musician (Violin), Hurcuenreurer (’Cello),’ Prof. G. Hot- 
LAENDER, I, GRagFEN, Royal Chorus Director (Opera-Ensemble, Chorus), Link, Royal Drama (Declamation, 
Mimic, &c., &e. 
Charges : $75 to $120 Annually (300 to 500 Mark.) 


2 Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory and the principal Music Dealers. 





COLOGNE-ON-THE-RHINE. 


THE! CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


FOUNDED IN 1860. PRINCIPAL : PROFESSOR DR. FR. WULLNER. 
The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all orchestral instru- 
ments); second, Vocal ; and third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 
The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (4) operatic Ay - There 
1s also a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection w ith these subjects there are classes for 


Italian, German, literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), ensemble sing- 


ing, musical dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c., &c. Teaching 


staff consists of thirty-two teachers, 

Summer Term commences April1; Winter Term, September 16. Next entrance examination 
takes place April 1, at the College (Wolfstrasse 8-5). The yearly fees are 300 marks : $75) for piano, 
violin, viola, violoncello classes ; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks 


($100) for solo singing 
For full details ‘apply to the SECRETARY 
W ULFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Kar! Klindworth. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: P'rau Amalic Joachim, Pr. H. Goldschmidt (Vocal 
Art); Klindworth, Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, Leipholz, Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Miss Jeppe (piano); 
FRAU M. SCHARWENKA-STRESOW, PROF. WALDEMAR MEYER, Gritinberg (violin); Schar- 
wenka (theory); A. Heintz, Clemens (organ); Choir: Burmeister. 

Applications can be made daily from 11 to 1 and 4 to 6, Prospectus gratis on demand from the 


directors. 
Lessons given to beginners and up to the finish for concert appearance. 
Tuition fees from 120 marks ($30.00) up to 600 marks ($150.00) annually. 


COURT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


At SONDERSHAUSEN, GERMANY (Thuringia). 
Complete Education in all branches of the Tone Art. 
Singing, Opera, Piano, Organ, String Instrument, Wind Instrument, 
Orchestra, Theory and Conductors’ School. 
TWENTY-TWO TEACHERS. 
Prospectus and school report free on application to the Secretary. 
Director, Court Conductor Prof. SCHROEDER. 
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fie oo THOM WE ARTIN GUITARS ti tu tut 





1833. 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 


1893. 


i" NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .@! 





For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the countty. 
They enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame Dre GONITI, | 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, 


Mr. FERRER, 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, 


and many others, but we deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 


not only here in the United States, but also in Europe. 


Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, 





They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc., Etc., Ete. 





HARRY COLEMAN, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Manufacturer of the 


MISSENHARTER 
.. . AMERICAN 
Excelsior 

Solo and Military 

Band Instruments. 


Are used by the greatest artists in the profession, who recommend them as being well constructed, 
correct in tune, easy to play, beautiful in tone, elegant in model. 


228 North Ninth Street, 





Sole Agent for the Celebrated Berteling Clarinets, Flutes, Piccolo, and both Boehm and 
Ordinary System. 












Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893. 





CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 & 8 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States fer 
the famous 


F. BESSON & OO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Prototype Band Instruments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made. 
Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for — 


pleteness in this line and music for different instruments m 


house stands unapproached 


country. Catalogues will be cheerfully furnished upon application. 


Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale an 
is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure g 


retail, complete in all its appointments 
of the 


Everythin P 
tnost eual ty only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the best quality obtainable. 
Some of the many Specialties I Represent: E. 


RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm my 


Flutes; COLLIN-MEZZIN, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ’Cellos; BUFFET PARIS (Evette 
Schaeffer). Reed Instruments; CuAS. BARIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows. 





S. S. STEWART, “="" FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 










LION BANJO MANUFACT . S 
ROCK Pave rg wii cg s Also the “ BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” 
== _ | sup ror 
=S¥es 
< S= | sTALocur. 
BANJOS, GUITARS AND MANDOLINS. — ane 
BEST ON EARTH. 3 STORE AND FACTORY: 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE $ 221 & 228 CHURCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
THE CELEBRATED 
Pe FOSTER PIANOS 
E NOS. 


“AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS. 


No. 13 East 16th St., near 6th Ave., New York, 
Trape Marx 


MAKERS OF THE 


“GEMUNDER ART” VIOLINS 


The only perfect modern Violins made ; so conceded by the 
greatest artists. 


ALSO MAKERS OF THE 


“GBMUNDBR” SOLO MANDOLINS AND GUITARS, 


which have proven a Revelation to artists and the trade. 





REGISTERED. 
Importers of the Highest Grade Violin Strings and makers of the famous Concert 
(tested) Strings, Gemiinder G Strings and Solo Violin Bows. 


Repairing a Specialty. Send for Catalogue. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Greatest Awards at the Columbian Exposition, 1893. 


The Banjo That Leads Them All! 
FRANK B. CONVERSE SOLID ARM. 


What Eminent Banjoists say of it: 








‘*A musical Banjo; beautiful in work- 
manship and unsurpassed in tone.” 
Con. Boy te. 


“The Converse Banjo that I am now 
using every night tells its own story clear 
back to the box office.” Bitty Carrer. 


‘*They possess a beautiful tone and are 
second to none.” 


**T have not found its equal for brilliancy, 
richness and fullness of tone.” 


Bitty ARLINGTON. OKLAHOMA BILL, 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ... 


STEGER PIANOS 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STEGER & CO., 
Factories at Colambia Heights. 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS : 
Cor. Jackson St. and Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
All mail should be sent to the office. 
Send for Catalogue.— ili. 


THE BLASIUS PIANO CO. 


(INCORPORATED.) 





CAPITAL, - - ONE MILLION DOLLARS, 


WOODBURY, N. J. 








7th Regiment Band, 


N. G. 8. N, Y., 
W. B. 
Address. 


ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


, 25 Unien Square, New York City. 








HAMILTON S. GORDON, to. 139 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


“i 


re a 
Weaver | 
Organs | 


Easy to sell, 
Hard to wear out, 
Always satisfactory. 


INVESTIGATE... 
Weaver Organ and Piano Co., 
YORK, PA. 


— —_ 











Pe Se nail 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FOSTER & CO., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


BAUER PIANOS. 


STRICTLY HIGHEST GRADE. 
Dealers in want of a leader will do well toexamine 


these instruments. 
Correspondence invited 


JULIUS BAUER &CO., 


Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Ave, 
Factory: 500, 502, 504 & 506 Clybourn Ave., 


CHICAGO. 





Catalogue on application 





THE DAVIS CHAIR (0., 


MARYSVILLE, OHIO. 





THIS CHAIR HAS A REGULATING SPRING BACK 
AND COMBINES EASE AND COMFORT. 
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REGINA] 


PATENTED. 


The REGINA is the first and only Music 
Box manufactured in the United 
States. 

The REGINA plays thousands of tunes 
of every variety, including the latest 
operatic and popular airs. 

The REGINA excels in purity and vol- 
ume of tone as well as general dura- 
bility, 

The REGINA has a clockwork whose 
parts are interchangeable through- 
out, and repairs, if any, will not cause 
the expense always experienced with 
imported music boxes. 

The REGINA can be furnished in any 
style and size for Parlor or Concert 
use ; in upright artistically ornament- 
ed case connected with a hall clock, 
or as automaton with money drop 
attachment. 

The REGINA is sold by all first-class 
dealers, 





Regina fMlusie Boxes 
Play Thousands of Tunes by means 
of Indestructible Metallic Disks. 











and School of 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL raniic rertormance 


26 WEST FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
SPECIALTIES: Technic, Foundational Instruction, Advanced Piano Study, Training fer Public Perfera 
ance, the Preparation of Teachers, Pianist’s Harmony Course. 


MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, - - - - DIRDOTOR 
Assisted by competent Teachers trained in the Special Methods employed. 


*+>HARMONICUM,< 


Latest Reed Organ like Instrument with Pull and Push 
Tone, tuned in the usual Bandonion Pitch as well as 
Chromatic, of 3% to 6% Octaves. 


E. BRENDEL & M. KLOSSER, 


MITTWEIDA i. S., GERMANY. 


SIRION 


IS THE LATEST 


Music Box. 


Plays airs and compositions with- 





Price Lists gratis, mailed free. 











out changing disks. Large, full 
Tone. Large Repertory of the 
latest and best works and popular 


melodies. 








The Virgil Practice Clavier. 


—PAL LI 





PPL LLIN 


‘*Dgar Sir—I have been much pleased with 
the Practice CLAVIER, and its use has convinced 
me of its supefior qualities as an instrument for 
the technical part of piano practice.” 

Yours truly, 
I. J. PADEREWSKI. 


has B eqn Te ches SE Ee 0 SSR OTUEE MUTE EE Se us 6 Senne 


ener a A A 





‘* The principles of touch involved are entirely 
correct and meet my full approbation. For ac- 
quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and as a means for silent practice, 
it is excellent.” 





“ Tho most useful and complete ally of the plane 
in oxistense.’’ 


Wishing you great success, I am cordially yours, RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 





The Practice CLAVIER is an unerring monitor and guide.” 
WILLIAM MASON, 


LLP LL LL LLL LL LL ALANA 


Olaviers rented at a distance with privilege of purchase, Send for rental purchase plan 
and new Illustrated Catalogue. 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 





ORCHESTRIONS WITH CYLINDERS OR DISCS, 


Fine instruments for the drawing room. Also Quartet Orches- 
trions, Salon Orchestrions, combination of piano and flute, 
Self-playing. Recommended by 


F, KAUFMANN & SON, Dresden A, Germany, 


Imperial and Royal Court Orchestrion Factory and Organ Factory 
Proprietors of the Renowned ACOUSTIC CABINETS, in Dresden. 








WM. F. HASSE, 


Successor to T. F. KRAEMER & Co., 


-- - Symphonion, 


POLYPHONE AND REGINA 
MUSIC BOXES. 


wee _ 107 East 14th St., New York. 
ADJOINING STEINWAY HALL. 


Complete stock of Instruments and Disks of all 
sizes always on hand, 


..+« WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOGUE. ... 
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Violins, Tenor Violins, 
‘Cellos, Contra Basses, 


FURNISHED BY 


¢ GuSTAV ROTH, 
Albert Str., 


Theodor Stark, | Markneukirchen, 


Germany. 
AND PXPORTER OF | OWN MANUFACTURE ONLY.... 











Established 1870 





MANUFACTURER 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


SSN ANANSI 








New and Interesting. 
ty GLORIOSA. 


New, Improved, Guaranteed 
MUSIC BOX, 
with interchangeable disks. 
Symphonion music Per- 
manent music for home and 
public resorts. Any decora- 
tion placed upon it such as 
Fower Pots, Christmas 
Trees, &c.. not weighing 
over 100 pounds, will revolve 
slowly as the music plays 
One sample with ane 
musica! work or composition 
to dealers, $11.75. Extra 
jeces 10 cents. Cash. Cata- 
¢ free. 
J.C. ECKARDT, 
% Tab: Str., 


JARDINE & SON, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
$18 & 620 Rast 80th Bt., New York, 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS, 
Fifth Ave. Cathedral, N. Y., 
4 manuals; St. George’s Ch. 
N. Y.,4; St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., 
N. Y. Fifth Ave. Pres. 
Ch., N. Y., 3; Brooklyn Taber~ 
nacle,4; First Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 8; Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 
burgh R. C. Cathedral, 4 














































ann STRINGS, 
MARKNEUKIRCHEN, GERMANY. 
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CONCERT DIRECTION. 
“eene70. ABRMANN WOLFE, 


Germany : Berlin am Carisbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hall, 
Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 
d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno d’Al- 
bert, Mile. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
bition, Chicago. 

Principal Agency for Music Teachers, 


Apply for Catalogues, 








PHONION. * 


The Improved Symphonion, patented in all countries, is 
the original and only genuine Music Box manufactured with 
Steel Discs and interchangeable movements. This last 
feature will enable anyone to repair and oil the movements 
without any trouble. 

The Symphonion has the Patent Fly-wheel, speed regu 
lator, side damper, and all, except the small sizes, 
are with double comb arrangement. 


It Plays Thousands of Tunes, and is furnished in 
150 Styles and Sizes. 


ALSO WITH MONEY-DROP ATTACHMENTS. 


On account of the reduction in the Tariff the Symphonions 
are sold at reduced prices. 


For Catalogue and all other information apply te 
WM. R. GRATZ & CO., 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 


THE SYMPHONION MFG. CO., 


18 East 14th Street, New York. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 










the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical 
examination of the musi- 


cal profession and the 


public. 


CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


BOoOsSsSstToNn. 
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ESTABLISHED-1837 


J. RAYNER, 


MAHOGANY. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF CUT SAWED VENEERS. 


Foot Houston Si., East River, Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
NEW YORK, ? CHICAGO. 





Another Quotation. 


This time from JuLEs JorDAN, the eminent conductor of 


Providence, R. I.: 


“Kindly convey to the Estey Organ people my 





gratification at the very valuable assistance afforded by 





the Phonorium at the Claremont Music Festival. It 





more than fulfilled my expectations, the tone being 





particularly pure and organ-like.” . 





THIS WAS USED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
AN ORCHESTRA OF EIGHT OR TEN PIECES. 


Isn’t this a suggestion for other localities? 





ESTEY ORGAN Co., 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


ERARD HARPS. 


Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 
Address all Communications to 


S.c&k& FP. BRARD, 


18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 














PIANOS. 





dealers or agents. 


E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 
a genuine “SoHMER Piano.” 
We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed ‘ 
with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Soumer Piano” to % 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous x 


Every genuine “Soumer Piano” has the following trade mark 
stamped upon the sounding board: 





7 
od vee 
fo pre . 8OHM ee <" 
© Finm To AD 
ADE MAR® 


SOHMER & CoO., 149-155 Hast 14th St. New york. 





HARDMAN & LAGRASSA 


EFPIAIT OSS indorsed by the following famous artists: 


MANCINELLI, BEN DAVIES, PERKINS, 
SCALCHI, WM, C. CARL, SALAZAR, 
BEVIGNANI, CERUELOS, HECKER, 
GUERCIA, GOODRICH, MERRICK, 
VIGNAS, BARBER, DEAN, 
TETFEDOUX, REV. J. B. YOUNG, PRICE, 


Factory and Warerooms: 


N. W. Cor. 44th Street and Tenth Avenue, New 





MARZO, 
CORRADI, Beware of an inferior 
mel gny meer os | ile nne 

B. B. YOUNG, grade piano bearing a 
a partly similar name. 











York. 
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A Tale of Three Lives. 


(Copyrighted, 1895, by the author.) 





> 


BY ARDENNES FOSTER. 





(Author of “ Foster’s Poems,” ‘* Broken Barriers, ‘‘ Day 
Dreams,” &c.) 


CHAPTER VJ/1. 
Tue FLIcut. 
.¢ T was a delicate and decidedly trouble- 
some task to remove Philip from the 
scene of the altercation. He finally 
became unconscious from loss of 
blood, and it was necessary to seek 
the aid of Mrs. Linden’s servants to 
carry him to her house. 

Signor Gatto left the cathedral 
immediately and returned to his 
studio, where a number of pupils 
awaited him. He dismissed them 
unceremoniously, declaring that he would not give any 
more lessons for a month. 

The wound that Signor Gatto inflicted upon Philip proved 
obstinate at the outset, but was conquered after a few days’ 
careful nursing and medical attendance. The maestro did 
not as much as inquire the course of Philip’s recovery, nor 
did he make any effort to thrust his attentions upon Elsa, 
even neglecting to extend the civil courtesy of an apology 
to her for his act. 

By this time all Milan was in possession of the facts in- 
cumbent upon the scandal. The gossips were, of course, 
in evidence, and lost no time in weaving their own con- 
struction of the case into as many colors as the coat of 
Joseph. There was a serpent’s fang in every tongue that 
lashed itself against the character of Elsa, and those who 
had professed the most intense friendship for her suddenly 
forgot her very existence. Public opinion deemed her a 
guilty cause of the encounter, and, being entirely ignorant 
of the real facts that had stimulated the war of knives, 
most generously volunteered the most copious information 
regarding the issue and subsequent rupture. 

It was all but another proof of the uncharitable heart 
that fills the breast of mankind in instances where a woman 
is concerned. Public attitude in this direction did not go 
to illustrate any new phase in the human race ; it merely 
stood as monumental evidence that the world has not 
progressed an inch since the infuriated mob hurled the 
missiles at the woman whom the Great Master beat back 
with the admonition that only they that are without sinare 
privileged to cast the first stone. 

Elsa did not stop toconsider what her critics were saying. 
Momentarily she determined to abandon all effort in the 
way of musical culture. Directly she had recovered from 
the shock of the unpleasant episode and the physicians had 
pronounced Philip convalescent, she expressed her deter- 
mination to take her departure from Milan. And whileshe 
would not admit that her views embraced in her theory 
had been modified, at the same time there were none more 
solicitous as to the ultimate recovery of Philip, not even 
Mrs. Linden herself. 

In less than a month Elsa was on her journey to America 
by the way of Paris. She anticipated the departure of 
Philip and his mother by a fortnight, and so quietly had 
her going away been effected that Signor Gatto was out- 
witted, and it was only through accident that he learned 
of the step that she had taken. The morning following 
the exit of Mrs. and Mr. Linden the news came to Signor 
Gatto’s knowledge. The spirit of indifference that appar- 
ently ruled him during this interval was now broken, and 
his senses awoke to the realization that he had lost the 
prize for which, in his belief, on the day of the encounter 
he had fought for. He seemed wholly aroused to the truth 
of his loneliness, and shut himself up in his studio, denying 
himself to his most intimate friends. He received letters 
of sympathy and requests that the writers might be per- 
mitted to advise withhim. Not in a single instance did he 
reply toa communication, but continued to nurse his own 
disappointed heart. His brooding finally left him in a 
state of mental collapse, and through the advice of his 
mother he agreed to place himself under the care of the 
family physician. . 

It was now that his mother, through anxiety and watch- 
ing, fella victim to the ravage of infirmity—as if nature 
had said that she must pay the penalty for exercising ma- 
ternal devotion. Reduced in physical strength, she proved 
a ready mark for the plague, and it was not a week until 
the Black Death had claimed her as his prize. With this 





going out of a life-lamp Signor Gatto lost the only blood- 
tie that bound him to earth. He did not sink under the 





blow. It merely served as a stimulant, and made him re- 
solve to find as near as possible a substitute to fill the place 
of the mother whose eyes he had closed forever. 

Italy no longer possessed any charms for Signor Gatto. 
His studio was closed, his pupils’ names were blanks. His 
success as a master was a mere memory. Over the sea, 
thousands of miles away, his mind rested. He longed to 
get a glimpse of his former pupil, Elsa. 

Always acreature of impulse, his final act was not at 
variance with his former acts when he called in his man 
of business and gave him instructions to close out his en- 
tire estates, let them fetch what price they might. 

‘*Sell!” was his command. ‘ Do not hesitate if you get 
an offer. I shall turn my back upon Italy forever!” 

Within three months from the day that Signor Gatto gave 
the order to his agent he was in possession of the proceeds 
of the sale of his estate and on his way to America. 
> 


CHAPTER IX. 








¢ 





ELsa. 

BSD LSA in New York was distinctly a different 
- 2) person from Elsain Milan. There was no 
longer any attempt at argument upon 
those strange, ungirl-like, out-of-the-course 
themes that made her name almost un- 
pleasantly familiar to the Milanese. Upon 
the other hand, she did not abandon her 
idea relative to pursuing her studies with 
the hope that one day she might adopt a professional career. 
That is a bee that never gets out of a person’s bonnet (once 
that demon in the form of stage fever does get his grap- 
pling irons on his dupe) until a public début settles it all 
by bringing the débutant beneath the ashes of his own 
incendiarism. 

At least Elsa had something to encourage her. She 
possessed a voice apparently well placed, in spite of the brief 
time that she had studied, and her tones were really brill- 
iant. She was gifted with a wonderful amount of self 
confidence, fiery black eyes, set off by genuine blond locks, 
and her whole mien suggested abandon, even to the flip- 
pant toss of her saucy head. Look at her, follow her as 
she gracefully ran through an aria, and you would exclaim: 

‘What a devil-may-care ‘Carmen’ she would make! 
Those eyes would win a score of Spanish bull fighters 
without a note of music—you have but to crown her with 
a wig of black.” 

Elsa engaged to study under competent instructors, and 
it was not many months before arrangements were per- 
fected to give her the advantage of a public appearance in 
an opera written by an ambitious American composer. 

The début was most unwisely made the excuse for 
inviting the critics, the argument of inexperienced friends 
being that this would afford Elsa the opportunity to satisfy 
herself in her belief that her voice embodied the quality 
that was really necessary to warrant a continuation of her 
studies. 

The event enlisted the patronage of the best social ele- 
ment of the city. The editors of the society department of 
the newspapers took advantage of Elsa’s family connec- 
tions, and arriving at the conclusion that she was good 
‘*copy ” proceeded to fill their columns with tales as un- 
truthful as they were ridiculous. The reporters of the 
daily press interviewed her, putting into her mouth expres- 
sions that she could not by any manner of reckoning have 
been guilty of making. Ultimately the newspapers began 
toring with notices involving Miss Rigby’s name. Fashion 
promoters took advantage of it and shopkeepers named 
their wares in her honor. There were Elsa gloves, Elsa 
bonnets, Elsa gowns, and the wise ones began to ask who 
Elsa’s clever press agent could be. They were never more 
mistaken. To those persons who fancied themselves 
familiar with such matters, but in fact knew nothing about 
them, the Rigby sensation bore the characteristic of the 
creation of the world—it was without beginning, without 
end. They could not define it. They could not tell where 
it had started nor where it might leave off. It all sug- 
gested a plan of perpetual motion. Asa matter of fact the 
motion was perpetual. A pair of flashing black eyes set 
the invisible machinery agog. One day Elsa met a flame 
whom she had jilted. Incidentally she intimated that she 
had thrown Philip over. Likewise she mentioned the de- 
sire nearest to her heart—a public appearance. Her wish 
was a command, 

Men will break their necks in the effort to regain the 
place in a woman's heart that certain circumstances forced 
them to abandon. 

At all odds, Elsa’s jilted swain did wonders forher. An 
enterprising ‘‘ speculator in budding talent” took advan- 
tage of the situation, made overtures to Miss Rigby to 
appear under his management, and engaged the foremost 
professional artists and a picked orchestra to support her. 

Waterloos are not confined to maps of battlefields. The 
field of music is crowded with them. Débutantes fall into 
that fatal ditch with as little ceremony as chilled ants drop 
from a log in frost time. 

As for Elsa,the newspaper critics rightly argued that 
while they did not consider it incumbent upon themselves 
to criticise an amateur, Miss Rigby having thrown herself 








into the breach and openly announced that she invited 
criticism, could be led toexpect none but an unbiased, 
truthful summing up of her abilities. If the total and sub- 
stance of the review of her vocal abilities should prove 
stone cold, she would have none but herself to thank for 
having opened the door and let in the frigid draught. 

The house was packed on the night of Elsa's début. 
The performance resolved itself into—— 

But it is better to write here the unanimous verdict of 
the newspapers of the following morning : 

‘‘ Another glaring example of the egotism of mediocre 
talent.” 

It cut likea knife. Elsa went to bed and did not get up 
for a fortnight. The début, the frightful strain, the terrible 
sentence of her critics resolved themselves into a jugger- 
naut to crush her nerves. 

—_—_@_____.. 
CHAPTER X. 
WuHeEN A Maw Loves. 

HERE was one figure in the audience 
the night of Elsa’s début whose 
presence was utterly unknown to 
the remaining characters allied with 
this tale. That person was Signor 
Gatto. 

After his arrival in America he 
called at Miss Rigby’s house a great 
number of times, and on each occa- 

sion was resolutely informed that Miss Rigby was not at 

home. However, he did not become discouraged. Per- 
severance in this instance seemed second nature to him. 

Never since he paid his first visit had the servant invited 

him toenter. On that occasion his name was taken to 

Miss Rigby, who, completely surprised, instructed the 

servant to say that she was out. The rule was made to 

apply on all subsequent days of Signor Gatto’s visits. 

The intelligence of his arrival had not been heralded by 
Elsa. Hence it was that Mr. Barron regarded him with 
such a degree of astonishment upon meeting him at a 
dinner the evening of his last unsuccessful effort to see 
Miss Rigby. 

‘* When did you come to America?” Mr. Barron asked 
when the first opportunity presented itself. 

‘*T have been here a number of weeks,” Signor Gatto 
answered. ‘‘I attended the performance. I am inclined 
to take issue with the critics who cut her up. Miss Rigby 
possesses wonderful talent.” ; 

‘‘And you have come the entire distance from Italy to 
criticise her?” Mr. Barron asked, significantly. 

‘‘No. Icame for other reasons. I have given up Italy 
for good,” Signor Gatto answered. 

‘* With what purpose in view ?” 

‘* What would naturally be a man’s purpose who has 
come thousands of miles to see the object of his affection?” 

‘If I were that man, and that man were you, I should, 
under the present circumstances, hesitate to intrude myself 
upon forbidden ground,” 

‘*What do you mean by ‘forbidden’?” Signor Gatto 
asked, hotly. 

‘* Applying the answer to you, personally, I say that in 
this instance forbidden ground is dangerous ground.” 

‘*T am in a free country, Mr. Barron!” 

‘* Free, sir, until you would undertake to impose upon 
the personal rights of men and women, no matter whether 
they are your superiors or inferiors.” 

‘*Bah! Iam even now on my way to make another at- 
tempt to see Miss Rigby.” 

‘‘Take my advice and don't go. Spare yourself the 
disagreeable consequence of meeting Mr. Linden.” 

‘*Linden! My God! I thought that he was dead. I 
was under the impression that I had killed him during our 
little difficulty. Following that episode I was ill for a long 
time. When I recovered I was given to understand that 
the knife wound had proven fatal.” 

‘‘ And you, who all along congratulated yourself upon 
being Philip’s murderer ——” 

‘‘No! not that, not that ! Self defense resulting in fatal- 
ity is not murder according to the unwritten law,” Signor 
Gatto protested. 

‘*Putit milder, if you please. Believing that you had 
silenced him forever, you have insolently tried to force 
your attentions upon the girl whose fiancé you supposed 
you had killed,” Barron cried. 

‘‘ With me the means is not so much of a matter of con- 
cern as the end,” was Signor Gatto’s cool reply. , 

‘* You are insolent, sir! I have merely tried to warn you 
that Mr. Linden is not a safe man to meet.” 

‘I willchance it, sir. But I must insist upon knowing 
if Miss Rigby has made you her mouthpiece. If so, pos- 
sibly that may account for my cold reception at her house— 
rather, no reception at all.” 

‘‘ As the friend of Miss Rigby’s and Mrs. Linden’s fami- 
lies, I take it upon myself to speak.” 

‘‘Then, possibly, you might intercede?” Signor Gatto 
suggested with any amount of assurance, 

‘‘I must decline the honor, Signor Gatto. 
you to stop away.” 

The Italian lost no time in moving in the direction 
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of Miss Rigby’s residence once more. The same servant 
met him at the door. He remained obdurate. He 
did not so much as incline an obedient ear upon heering 
Signor Gatto exclaim : ° 

‘You will tell your mistress that I have made my last 
futile visit. The next time that I come she will see me or 
take the evil consequences of a refusal.”’ 

The servant closed the door, not even replying to his 
threat. 

At no time during his sojourn in America did Signor 
Gatto initiate himself into his class work. He most reason- 
ably made up his mind that if he were to do so he would be 
driven to the assumption of obligations toward his pupils 
that, under the stress of circumstances, he must fail to ful- 
fill. Besides he was in possession of a sufficient private 
fortune to enable him to live as best suited his wishes, and 
he preferred to remain independent. 

Already disappointment began to make him a slave to 
stimulants. Heretofore strictly abstemious, he now gave 
way to drugsand intoxicating beverages until he was fre- 
quently observed in a condition suggestive of the drunken 
fool's pace, to say the least. By very reason of the excel- 
lent letters that he brought from Italy his acquaintances 
became numerous, and he was soon counted a contempo- 
rary of the fast sets of men whose names figured conspicu 
ously in the clubs. This fact stood him in service, and in 
due time afforded Signor Gatto the opportunity that he 
had longed for—waited for. 

on -" = 

CHAPTER X1. 

Tue Protest 
RS. LINDEN sent out cards for an 
afternoon musicale, and one of Signor 
Gatto’s club friends who received an 
invitation, but knew nothing of the 
difficulties that had gone before, invited 
him to attend. The day set having 
arrived found a great concourse of 
people at the Linden mansion, and in 
the course of receiving the guests 
Signor Gatto's name was not announced, he having come 
in company with his friend. Under the circumstances it 
was no difficult matter for Signor Gatto to pass to the 
library, where the men visitors were directed to lay aside 
their wraps. He came into contact with no person of his 
acquaintance, and busied himself looking over a volume 
of verse that lay upon the table. His friend, having been 
drawn into conversation, moved into the hallway, forgetful 
of Signor Gatto, and it was a matter of only a few moments 





until, grown careless about the book, he put it down and, 
as if he would speak to his escort, looked up to find that he 
had gone. 

Now he was ina quandary. His very presence in this 
house was contrary to all of the laws of propriety. Per- 
haps he would not have dared to venture had not his mad 
brain played him a trick and stirred him to the commis- 
sion of a cowardly act. The situation sobered him in an 
instant. He could not possibly find his way out of the 
house unobserved. To seek mercy in the event of a meet- 
ing with Mrs. Linden or Philip would end in a scene that 
might involve serious consequences. Thus would all of his 
plans be frostbitten. Hus visit to the Linden house had for 
its object a meeting with Elsa. He had come for that pur- 
pose. He would carry out his plan. But thelibrary—no, 
he must not remain there. Young Linden or Mr. Barron 
might enter at any moment. 

He would experience no difficulty in reaching the draw- 
ing rooms, where the guests were rapidly assembling. 
There was a short staircase, then a landing filled with 
palms and easy chairs, while the next flight of stairs led 
to the ground floor. Then came a long hallway in the 
centre, to the right of which was the boudoir, used on this 
occasion by certain intimate women friends of Mrs. Lin- 
den. Signor Gatto made up his mind that of all places the 
library being the least safe, he must vacate it, and he pro- 
ceeded to carry out his resolution by descending. 

No sooner had he reached the bottom step of the lower 
section of the staircase than he observed Philip approach- 
ing through the hallway from the drawing rooms. The 
space between Signor Gatto’s position and the open door of 
the boudoir was dimly lighted. An immense vase stood at 
the foot of the landing, and back of this Signor Gatto 
stepped, remaining under cover as Philip passed on his way 
to the library. ‘There was no time to lose, and the Italian 
began to realize his perilous situation. Moving hastily in 
the direction of the open door he entered the boudoir just 
as Mrs, Linden and Elsa came down the hallway, the 
former going up to the library as Elsa repaired to the bou- 
doir. Signor Gatto had had just time enough to step be- 
hind a piece of tapestry which, in his unnerved condition, 
he caused to move. 

Supposing that the room was untenanted, Elsa's fears 
were at once arousel as she observed the swaying of the 
heavy curtain and uttered a cry that brought Signor Gatto 
beforeher. Stunned with fright she was unable to speak. 
Fearful lest she might find her tongue and arouse the 
house, Signor Gatto resolutely closed the door and admon- 
ished her to remain silent. He tried to extricate himself, 





explain his position, and beg her to enable him to quit the 
house unknown. She could find words only to demand 
that heshould open the door. He refused unless she would 
promise to keep their meeting secret. 

In that unfortunate instant Mrs. Linden opened the door 
and entered. Realizing the position of Elsa she agreed, 
after having heard Signor Gatto’s version of his dilemma, 
to aid him in escaping the attention of her guests. 

‘*Remain here,” she commanded, ‘until I am able to 
clear the entrance hall. Then you will find it possible to 
get out of this compromising situation.” 

Philip met his mother as she came out of the boudoir and 
closed the door. The unwise Italian would not hold his 
tongue, and there was no difficulty in discerning voices. 
Philip listened. He demanded that the mystery should be 
cleared up. His mother endeavored to persuade him that 
the voices did not come from the boudoir. The effort was 
fruitless, for Philip attempted to put his mother aside and 
enter the room. 

Mrs. Linden firmly bade him not to pass her. 

‘* Mother!” he cried, ‘‘ you are aiding in a deception. I 
must know the truth!” 

‘*Stop! Philip, do not enter! For God's sake, stop! 
Listen !” 

Elsa's voice arose, sweet and gentle, carrying the fatal 
strain —— 
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Elsa, having overheard the conversation between Mrs. 
Linden and Philip, had engaged in the melody to throw the 
latter off his guard ; but it was wasted energy. . He rudely 
thrust Mrs. Linden aside and burst open the door, wide 
enough to permit Signor Gatto to make a quick retreat, 
while Philip was prevented from pursuing by Mrs. Linden, 
who closed and bolted the door. 

‘* Philip, son!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ be obedient. Hear me 
out. This matter must be kept a secret. If you insist 
upon a scene you will arouse my guests. That would cause 
a scandal.” 

** Philip '” pleaded Elsa. 

‘*T will not hear you!” exclaimed young Linden. ‘The 
proof of that man’s presence with you in this room is 
enough. You have disgraced us!” 

For the first time Elsa’s protest rang out. She spoke 
under the impulse of a cruel charge. 

‘‘No, no! Philip, I tell you that Iam innocent. Before 
God, upon my knees I swear to you that nothing of a 
wicked nature has ever passed between Signor Gatto and 
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me! See! Iam on my knees at the foot of the Cross be- 
fore you.” 

‘* Why was the door closed?” he demanded, furiously. 

‘Because, Philip, he feared, I feared-—— ” 

**Guilty!” cried Linden. 

“God forbid! Hear me out. Under the conditions you 
would have done as he did. I trembled lest we might be 
observed. Signor Gatto talked of nothing save that which 
was good. He pleaded with me, asked that I should exert 
my influence to bring about a reconciliation between him 
and you. I know your impetuous temper too well. I 
feared that you might come in. I bade him go. He could 
not go without danger. I can understanditnow. Be char- 





itable, for God's sake! Don't you see—I plead with you! 
Oh, Philip, why did you enter here?” 

‘“To satisfy my mind that you are living under false 
colors!” he replied, insolently. 

‘‘ Elsa,” spoke Mrs. Linden, gently, ‘* believe in me as I 
believe in you. I know that Philip's charge is base and 
groundless.” 

‘‘You cannot conscientiously make that assertion! If 
you were not my mother, I should declare that you shared 
Miss Rigby’s guilt!” Philip retorted, and impetuously quit 


the room. 
(To be continued.) 








Willow Whistles. 

66 -- HERE must bea lot of joys known to the country 

boy that the city boy never heard of,” said a city 
man who was born and brought up in the country. ‘‘l 
venture to say that there are many city boys who never even 
heard of a willow whistle, but where I lived when I was a 
boy the boys used to think it was great fun to make them. 
I suppose I have made hundreds of them. You make them 
in the spring when the sap runs, for then the bark comes 
off easily. You take a willow branch as big as your finger, 
or larger or smaller, and cut out a length of it an inch or 
two or three long. Then you bevel off about half of one 
end of it for the mouth end, and you cut in the top a nick 
for the whistle. Then you run the knife edge in a ring 
around through the bark just below the whistle nick. 

‘* Then if the wood is in just the right condition you can 
turn the bark loose on the wood; if it sticks, be care- 
ful or you'll break it; sometimes if you lay it on your 
knee and tap it gently all around with the back of the 
knife the bark will start. When you have taken off the 
bark you cut the whistle nick in the wood deeper, making 
a cavity there, but you do not enlarge the opening in the 
bark. You cut off from the wood, from the whistle’s neck 
to the mouth end, a little slab or strip to make an opening 
to blow through. Then you put back the bark and blow! 
wondering just how much noise it will make, and in what 
key; and it is safe to say that it is a great pleasure, the 
first blow on the first whistle. 

‘*It is a familiar fact to boys who have made them that 
tones vary with the size of the wood and also with the size 
of the openings ; by enlarging one or both openings, or by 
hollowing out more the cavity under the whistle opening, 
the tone ofthe same whistle may be materially changed.” 





Munich. — At the Hoftheater in Munich D’An- 
drade sang in German the part of ‘Hans Heiling,” in 
the opera of that name by Marschner. He has made a 
very great success in this and other operas in which he had 
recently appeared. A concert was given for the benefit of 
indigent Italians in Bavaria, in which took part D’Andrade, 
baritone ; Signorina Ternina, soprano, and Del Grande, 
pianist. The grand hall of the Odeon was crowded on 
this occasion and the financial result all that could be 
expected. 

A Tragedy in a Chilian Theatre.—At the 
Odeon, a popular theatre of Valparaiso, during the per- 
formance of the operetta ‘‘ Miss Helyett,” the conductor of 
the orchestra, a Spaniard twenty-eight years of age, stabbed 
to death a member of the chorus, Margherita Martinez, 
a native of Montevideo. Though a married man with four 
sons, Benavent, the conductor, fell desperately in love 
with this Martinez, who herself had run away from 
husband and child. She was not satisfied with Benavent’s 
love, and, in a fit of jealousy, he committed the dreadful 
crime. 

An Itinerant Musician.—An exceedingly inter- 
esting document relating to Rubinstein has just been 
brought to light by a German musician. It is a license as 
itinerant musician, made out in the great pianist’s name by 
the Swiss Government and the Municipality of Berne in 
1880. By the Swiss law of *‘ colportage " the state and the 
various municipalities are empowered to impose a tax on 
all nomadic industries. Among these is included the pro- 
fession of traveling musician. So when Rubinstein visited 
Switzerland for the purpose of giving a series of concerts 
the officials at once perceived that his occupation came 
within the scope of the peddling law and caused him to 
provide himself with the necessary ‘‘ patente.”—'' West- 
minster Gazette.” 

Russia’s Empress Gains Strength.—The pro- 
ducers of ‘‘ Mariani Wine ” (Vin Mariani) should, according 
to report, soon have a splendid market in Russia for their 
nerve and brain tonic, as the Dowager Empress has, at the 
suggestion of the Princess of Wales, drunk it since the 
death of herconsort with the most remarkable and bene- 
ficial results. It seems that her Majesty is one of the 
many delicate persons with whom stimulating drugs like 
quinine, iron and Peruvian bark disagree; but such is not 
the case with the wine tonic referred to. It is well known 
that the Princess of Wales also derived increased strength 
of brain and nerves from it during her last great trials. 
Moreover, in consequence of the benefits obtained by the 
Empress a great demand for this tonic has sprung up 
among the ladies of the Russian aristocracy suffering from 
““nerves.”—'' The Court Journal,” London, January 12, 
1895. 
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BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, January 15, 1895. 
HE past week was musically one of the most 
interesting if not absolutely the most interesting 
of the season so far, and I doubt very much alsoif any- 
thing in the future is likely to eclipse it. The chief interest 
centred around the two Siegfrieds, Ochs, who produced 
Berlioz’s ‘‘Requiem” in the most grandiose style, and 
Richard Wagner's only son,who conducted the second sea- 
son concert of the Wagner society ina manner worthy of 
his name. Then we had Ben Davies as ‘'Faust” at the 
Royal Opera House, Robert Freund in chamber music,with 
the Halir Quartet, a Joachim quartet evening, and a num- 
ber of dei minorum gentium, all of whom did their level 
best to make the week an interesting one. 

But let me begin at the beginning. As I had been 
cautious enough to go the final rehearsal of the Wagner 
Society’s concert, which rehearsal took place on Sunday 
forenoon, I could afford on Tuesday night, when the con- 
cert proper was given at the Philharmonie, at the same 
time as the third Halir Quartet evening at the Bechstein 
Hall, to attend the latter important concert. Important it 
was, especially in so far as the program contained a new 
string quartet by Count Hochberg, our Royal Opera House 
intendant, and the Brahms Piano Quintet in F minor, un- 
questionably the master’s finest chamber music creation, 
and as this noble and erudite work was to be interpreted 
with Robert Freund, of Zurich, at the piano. 

The Hochberg Quartet in A minor, op. 27, No. 2, is some- 
what disappointing in its first two movements, especially 
the adayio in C major being rather conventional, but 
showing, as does everything that comes from this august 
pen, good musicianship and an excellent command of the 
classic form. The scherzoin E minor, however, is really 
nice and rhythmically interesting, the trio in A major 
especially being rather melodious. The finale is fresh and 
shows the composer’s technical skill in the thematic treat- 
ment, which in its climax works up to a well written fugue. 
The novelty was smoothly and adequately performed by 
Halir and his associates, who had to bow acknowledgment 
to frequent and deserved applause. 

As forthe Brahms piano quintet, it was even better per- 
formed, Mr. Robert Freund, who is but too rarely heard 
here, again demonstrating that he is one of the finest musi- 
cians among pianists lever met. In fact I doubt whether 
there is a better chamber music performer alive to-day. 
He makes you forget the virtuoso over the musician, and 
yet his playing is technically also marvellous. His read- 
ing of Brahms’ great work was so devotional, so intensely 
musical, so tender, and at the same time so virile and com- 
manding, that it took the whole audience, which was one of 
the most cultured one could find in Berlin, by storm, and 
he was recalled many times after the finale, as well as 
enthusiastically applauded after each movement. 

I left Bechstein Hall without having heard the Haydn D 
major quartet, op. 76, No. 5, in order to reach the Philhar- 
monie in time for the second half of the Wagner Society's 
concert. 

*# e# * 

The first half of the varied program which Siegfried 
Wagner conducted before a large and very appreciative 
audience opened with the eighth symphony by Beethoven, 
which I had heard at the rehearsal. It was the first time 
that the talented young fellow conducted Beethoven here, 
and he did it in a manner to satisfy even the severest 
critics and chronic grumblers, those of the kind who keep 
on crying that the classic tradition and reverence for the 
old masters are going to the demnition bowwows. It was 
no Seidl reading, such asI had witnessed of the same sym- 
phony at one of his first New York concerts. A straight- 
forward, well defined, clear and musically simple reading 
of great sincerity and earnestness of purpose and no non- 
sense. The enlarged Philharmonic orchestra followed 
young Siegfried’s determined left-handed beat with pre- 
cision and carefulness and altogether the performance was 
an enjoyable one. 

Rosa Sucher was the soloist of the concert, and she sang 
first Schubert’s ‘‘Gretchen am Spinnrad” (with Liszt's 
orchestration), Liszt’s ‘‘ Fischerknabe " and his ‘* Loreley.” 
The estimable singer was not in the best of voice, and this 
was very much to be regretted. Later on, however, she 
redeemed herself by singing three Wagner Lieder, ‘‘ The 
Rose,” ‘‘ Lullaby” and ‘‘ Expectation,” in so fine style that 
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she was forced toa da capo rendering of the ‘‘ Wiegenlied.” 
These are three earlier songs of Wagner which are very fine, 
and it is therefore to be wondered at that they are not sung 
more frequently. The original piano accompaniment has 
been scored in Wagner's style—and very cleverly—by Felix 
Mottl, of Karlsruhe. As for Rosa Sucher, I hope her voice 
will be in better shape in New York than it was at this 
concert or lately at the opera, for I should feel very sorry if 
the greatest living ‘* Isolde” should fall short of the expec- 
tations which my glowing Bayreuth and Berlin accounts of 
her may have raised. 

If Siegfried Wagner had conducted Beethoven with rev- 
erence, he went at his further and self-imposed task in con- 
ducting some of his grandfather's and father’s works with 
love and an evident absolute mental grasp of the scores. 
Of Liszt he gave us the ‘‘ Tasso” symphonic poem and the 
‘* Mephisto” waltz, which latter was brought out with 
great finish as well as clearness, and of Wagner he brought 
at the close of the somewhat lengthy program the ‘* Tris- 
tan” Vorspiel and ‘‘Liebestod,” and the ‘* Meistersinger ” 
Vorspiel. It is somewhat strange that the ‘‘ Liebestod ” 
was not sung on this occasion, seeing that Frau Sucher 
was on hand, but the orchestral performance was an excep- 
tionally beautiful one. The ‘‘ Meistersinger” Vorspiel, 
however, was not given with as much breadth or verve as 
I had heard it a week previously performed by the same 
orchestra under Richard Strauss. 

The large audience distinguished the young conductor 
by reiterated and spontaneous applause, and he had the 
honor to be called into the royal box, from which H, M. 
the Empress had listened to the concert to the very end. 
Cosima Wagner and the Misses Eva and Isolde Biilow- 
Wagner also beamed upon young Siegfried with both 
pleasure and pride, although, of course, they were far too 
well-bred to applaud. 


**# 


Viadimir de Pachmann gave for his fourth piano recital 
at Bechstein Hall on Wednesday night a Chopin program, 
which read as follows: 

Sonata in B flat minor. 

Allegro de Concert, op. 46. 

Polonaise, op. 40, No. 2. 

Deux Etudes, op. 25, Nos. 2 and 5. 
Troisiéme Scherzo. 

Fantaisie, op. 49. 

Deux Mazurkas, op. 41, No. 1; op. 59, No. 3 
Trois Ecossaises (Oeuvre-posthume). 

Deux Valses, op. 70, No. 1; op. 34, No. 1. 

I could not attend, as I wanted to hear ‘‘ Faust” at the 
Royal Opera House. I have never listened to Gounod's 
chef d’ceuvre so frequently within such short a compass of 
time as I did within the last few months. This time, how- 
ever, it was not the ‘‘ Marguerite” who drew me to the 
sacred precincts of the Royal Opera House, but the 
“Faust,” who for this one performance was to be represent- 
ed by Mr. Ben Davies, an artist who had previously 
created here the liveliest kind of a sensation among the 
cognoscenti who had heard him in concert. Nothing more 
cosmopolitan can well be imagined than to hear a French 
opera sung in Italian by an Englishman at a German opera 
house. ‘The rest of the caste sang, of course, in German. 
A large and enthusiastic audience was present and 
Mr. Ben Davies was received with that courteousness 
which a Berlin audience is apt to show even more toward 
foreigners than toward compatriots. That nevertheless 
and despite his naturally beautiful voice and cultured or- 
gan, the artist did not quite succeed in creating that tre- 
mendous impression which was evidently and, let me can- 
didly say, vainly expected by the audience is accounted 
for in the first place by the vastness and not very favorable 
acoustic qualities of the Royal Opera House, which neces- 
sitated an occasional forcing of Mr. Davies’ fine lyric. tenor 
voice. Then, also, his rather stiff and conventional acting, 
and above all his dudish make-up, both in mask and in 
dressing (purple, velvet and silk), evidently did not please 
a German audience, which is wont to see in ‘‘ Faust” the 
personification of beautiful manliness. It is, however, but 
fair to say that Mr. Davies’ votal art was greatly admired 
and appreciated, and that after the garden scene he was 
much applauded and twice brought before the curtain. 

Of the home artists in the cast Moedlinger was good, as 
usual, as ‘‘ Mephisto”; Fraenkel was much weaker and less 
soldierly than Bulsz in the part of ‘‘ Valentin,” and Miss 
Rothauser did not have a specially good day as ‘ Siebel.” 
A perfect surprise, and one of the most gratifying kind, 
was Miss Hiedler’s impersonation of the coy ‘‘Margarethe,” 
which, both vocally and in point of acting, was far beyond 
any previous interpretation she ever undertook. Only once, 
in the last bars of the garden scene, did the pitch of her 
voice rise above the true intonation, and this fact Mr. 
Levinski, the music critic of the ‘* Berliner Zeitung,” ex- 
plains on the ground of artistic realism, saying that Miss 
Hiedler used impure intonation with the intention of 
artistically and correctly portraying the subsequent im- 
purity of her relations to ‘‘ Faust.” This is rather a novel 
and startling view of the subject, which, if intended as a 
joke or a sarcasm, would not have been so bad, if better 
expressed ; but which in a serious criticism of the sort Mr. 
Levinski is known to write is among the most atrocious and 
absurd things I ever read. 
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Thursday evening was divided by two local pianists, 
both of whom can claim a fair share of public attention, 
and both of whom have a good teaching clientéle. 

Georg Liebling, who held forth at the Singakademie, is 
head of a conservatory of his own, and he is by far the 
better of the Berlin Liebling musical contingent. He al- 
ways plays with musical taste, he owns a good and reliable 
technic, and he is a pianist who works hard and seems to 
constantly improve in consequence. I only heard from 
him the Beethoven ‘‘ Eroica” variations in cleanest and 
most commendable execution and in a manly, straight- 
forward style, and some of Schumann's fantasie pieces 
which showed no lack of sentiment or poetic conception. 
Then I had to leave in order to hear some of Mr. Moritz 
Mayer-Mahr’s performance at the Bechstein Hall. 


*# # & 


The gentleman with the triple alliteration had for this 
evening formed also a triple alliance to assist him in his 
concert. Together with Mrs. Marianne Scharwenka- 
Stresow (the wife of Philipp Scharwenka) he played a 
sonata in A major for piano and violin, by the late César 
Franck. Itis an interesting work from the working side 
of composition and teems with peculiar harmonic progres- 
sions, but on the whole it is a rather dry work, as it is alto- 
gether too weak in thematic invention. Both artists did 
nobly to help the sonata to a success, but the impression 
created was an evanescent one. 

The other assistant was a tenor named H. Grahl, but he 
was anything but a knight of the Holy Grail. His voice is 
a failure, and his style and delivery is disappointing. He 
sang five Lieder from op. 2 and 4 of the concert giver’s, 
but it would not have damaged the cause of music much if 
they had never been written. They are begotten in hard 
labor, and yet they are scarcely more than trivial. In 
Heine’s beautiful poem, ‘‘ The Mountain Voice,” the echo 
which the poet makes repeat a rider's words the com- 
poser stupidly enough does not employ in the same way, 
but makes the echo repeat different notes from those that 
were sung by the rider ! 

Also a serenade in Dand a mazurka in E minor from 
Mr. Mayer-Mahr’s op. 3 for pianodid not greatly impress 
me with his talent for composition; but as a pianist he has 
many good points, and I doubt not that he is also an excel- 
lent teacher, in which capacity he belongs to the staff of the 
Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory. He played the 
second of Schumann's ‘*‘ Kreisleriana” ; Jensen's ‘‘ Gavotte 
and Musette” from op. 36; Grieg’s ‘* Berceuse,” op. 38 ; 
Rubinstein’s rather trivial E flat polonaise, op. 14, No. 2; Ph. 
Scharwenka’s ‘‘Romantic Episode,” op. 65, No. 5, and 
Liszt’s ‘‘ Rigoletto” fantasy with good, strong touch, 
musical conception, adequate technic, and he earned the 
applause of a good sized and intelligent audience. 


* *# 


Friday was a red letter evening in Berlin’s musical life, 
in that it brought a performance of Berlioz’s tremendous 
**Requiem,” which for effectiveness and perfection sur- 
passed everything I had so far heard in Berlin. 

Before I went to.the Philharmonie I attended at Bech- 
stein Hall the opening portion of a concert by Karel Textor, 
a pianist from The Hague and a pupil of Kullak 7#/s, and 
Max Salzwedel, violinist and royal chamber musician. The 
latter is the more important of the two artists, while the 
pianist—whom I heard in Beethoven’s D minor sonata, 
op. 31, No. 2—did not impress me very much. He seemed, 
however, frightened nearly out of his wits, and thus it 
would hardly be fair to judge him conclusively from this 
first effort. 

As for Berlioz’s ‘‘ Grande Messe des Morts” it has been 
given in Berlin before under Xaver Scharwenka's direc- 
tion at the Philharmonie twice,and once at the Victoria 
Theatre during the season of 1887-8. Berlioz himself con- 
ducted the Dzes zrae, Tuba mirum, Lacrymosa and Offer- 
tory from this, his grandest work at the Royal Opera House 
here in April, 1843, when he undertook that famous con- 
cert trip through Germany. The director of the Royal 
Guard Music Corps, the afterward renowned Wieprecht, 
furnished the master with the legion of brass and percus- 
sion instruments he needed, and the bandmaster was so 
overcome by the effect Berlioz produced that at the close 
he rushed up tothe master and gave him that hearty ** cui- 
rassier”” embrace which came near breaking the French- 
man’s tender ribs, and which Berlioz afterward described 
so graphically and amusingly in his memoirs. ‘The 
‘*Requiem ” always remained Berlioz’s own favorite work, 
for even in 1867, two years before his death, he wrote: ‘ If 
I were ever placed in the necessity of seeing all my scores 
except a single one destioyed, it would be my ‘ Requiem’ 
for which I should beg for mercy.” 

I have heard several performances of the ‘‘ Requiem ” in 
New York, of which the one which the late Dr. Leopold 
Damrosch conducted during his May music festival of 1881 
was the best and the mostimportant. Still this very grand 
reproduction does not compare favorably in my mental 
recollection with the one I heard under Siegfried Ochs 
last Friday night. First of all, because the acoustic quali- 
ties of the Seventh Regiment Armory, at which the said 
festival took place, are by no means as good as those of 
Berlin’s largest concert hall, the Philharmonie. Nor were 
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the four extra brass orchestras as good and complete, and 
the prescribed percussion instruments, among which are 
sixteen tympani, as numerous as those employed last week. 
Again the New York chorus, gathered here, there and 
everywhere, at Dr. Damrosch’s command, and among which 
the Oratorio Society was the only sure and reliable ele- 
ment, was in no wise comparable to the forces which Sieg- 
fried Ochs had under his baton and which consisted of his 
ever growing superb Philharmonic chorus, enlarged only 
by professional choir singers and other equally trust- 
worthy material. Last, and by no means least, Siegfried 
Ochs is a better conductor than Dr. Leopold Damrosch 
ever was, who, although an excellent musician, was far too 
nervous a man to be a really great and swaying conductor. 

The only thing in which the New York 1881 May Festi- 
val performance outshone the present Berlin one was in 
the selection of the soloist. The single solo in the work is 
the tenor solo in the ‘‘ Sanctus” in D flat, and this was in 
1881 superbly sung by Campanini with his at that time still 
glorious true tenor voice and his instinctively artistic de- 
livery. Here in Berlin, however, we had to be satisfied 
with Paul Kalisch, who, although still handsome in appear- 
ance, is vocally no longer a‘‘thing of beauty” or ‘ta joy 
forever.” He had the hardest kind of a time reaching his 
high B flat, and when with the same breath he had to come 
down a semitone to A he got purple in the face and a break 
in the voice was averted only by mere force or by a won- 
der. 

The work of the Philharmonic chorus on this occasion 
was phenomenally good, and I cannot remember that I ever 
before heard so large a body of singers phrase and deliver 
so perfectly as they did. Despite the difficulty of Berlioz’s 
music there was no flaw or hitch or the slightest deviation 
from the pitch. A model in this respect was the Quaereus 
me, which is written for six part chorus a cafe//a, and 
which together with a female chorus in the Sanctus and 
the Hosanna fugue were the most glorious portions of the 
chorus’ work. The tremendous orchestral and ensemble 
effects in the Dies zrae, rex tremendae majestatis andthe 
Lacrymosa were really perfectly overwhelming, and the 
audience, which filled the Philharmonie to the last available 
space, broke forth into tumultuous applause after each of 
these portions, and at the close of the performance the 
demonstrations of approval took the form of an ovation for 
Siegfried Ochs. This was a deserved tribute, for the ener- 
getic, talented and popular young conductor had spared 
neither work nor expense to make this performance possible 
and a worthy one. 

A repetition of the ‘‘ Requiem” is loudly clamored for on 
all sides, as there were over 500 people who could not gain 
access to the hall on Friday last. It is now announced that 
the repetition will be granted on Tuesday, the 22d inst. 


*~* * 


After the performance a reunion of kindred spirits, the 
‘*Society of the Unconstrained,” of which Siegfried Ochs 
is a member, took place in celebration of the great event of 
the evening. Among those present were Lilli Lehmann 
and Paul Kalisch, Court Conductor Dr. Muck and wife, 
Court Conductor Josef Sucher and wife, Prof. Emil 
Doepler, Jr., the composer Kienzl and a host of others. 
The climax of the evening was reached when the society 
sang to the tune of ‘‘ Alt Heidelberg,” and zo/ to the melody 
of the ‘‘ Song to Aegir,” the following song to ‘‘ Siegfried,” 
written by an anonymous poet : 


O Siegfried, Herr der Téne, 
Dem Dur und Moll gehorcht, 
Wie hast Du doch so schéne 

Fiir unser Ohr gesorgt ! 

Mit Sangesbrtidern—sch western, 
Das Podium dicht gedrangt— 
Mit finferlei Orchestern 

Das Trommelfell gesprengt ! 


Ein Jahr ist’s, seit von Tinel 
“Franciscus” uns erklang, 
Den man wie reinstes Kiehné| 
Begeistert niederschlang. 
Heut, o Musikdirector, 

Gabst Du die Créme der Créme, 
Du gabst vom reis’gen Hector 
Das sanfte ‘‘ Requiem.” 


Wie Siegfried einst auf Grane 
Zu siegen galoppirt, 

Und wie von Arc die Jeanne 
Die Truppen allarmirt, 

Hast Du, um uns zu zeigen 
Was Deine Truppe taugt, 

Mit Trommeln, Fléten, Geigen 
Dich michtig rausgepaukt! 
Und wenn man sonst verbummelt 
Den Freitag sonder Zwang— 
Zusammen heut getrummelt 
Wir weihn Dir unsern Dank ! 
O Siegfried, Herr der Téne, 
Du Held des Takts und Stocks 
Wir rufen, dass es dréhne: 
HOCH LEBE MEISTER OcuHs ! 


sen # 


The sixth Joachim Quartet evening took place on Satur- 
day night at the Singakademie, and was, as usual, well 
attended ; but I notice with some regret that these justly 
famous chamber music soirées are no longer absolutely 
sold out. Formerly it was hard to get hold of a ticket for 
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them, and the enthusiasm was as great as the number of 
the audience. It also seems to me—and this is of even 
more importance—that of late the performances have fallen 
off a little from their exclusively high standard of finish, 
although of course with Joachim at the head they are 
still fine exhibitions of ensemble playing. 

The program this time opened with a very charming 
string quartet in G major, op. 77, by Haydn, which was 
also charmingly played, except in the last movement, 
which was a trifle rasping. 

Dvorak's characteristic and by no means classical E flat 
quartet, op. 51, was placed, not judiciously, between the 
Haydn and a Beethoven quartet. Nor was it played with 
that spirit and national flavor which the Bohemian Quartet 
only recently bestowed upon the same work, and which 
madeit so highly enjoyable. This is not the kind of music 
in which the Joachim Quartet are at their best. They were 
so, however, or at least nearly so, in the final performance of 
Beethoven's F minor quartet, op. 95, which was interpreted 
in the severely classical style in which Joachim excels. 
The second violin, Mr. Kruse, is, however, a trifle weak 
and does not tonally balance quite with his three stronger 
associates. aee 

The musical week closed yesterday with another con- 
cert, the sixth of Manager Wolff's series of Richard’ Strauss 
Philharmonic concerts. 

The program opened with a novelty in the shape of 
Antonin Dvordk’s ‘‘ Carneval” overture in A major, op. 
92, which interesting work, finely executed by the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra under Richard Strauss’ energetic direction, 
and in his most fanciful interpretation, was received with 
considerable applause. From late programs it would 
appear as if the great Bohemian composer, who is living 
with you, is speedily gaining in Berlin the acknowledgment 
and position which are his due and which for unaccountable 
reasons have been denied him heretofore. The *‘ Carneval” 
overture, which you have probably heard, is spirited and 
original in invention and quite Berlioz-like in coloring. 
The remainder of the first part of the program was likewise 
given up to novelties, most of which, however, were quite 
old compositions. They were a musette and tambourin 
from Rameau’'s ** Les fétes d’ Hébé,” which J. B. Wekerlin 
has re-orchestrated, and ‘‘ Rigaudon” from ‘ Dardanus,” 
also by Rameau, this latter in the fine orchestral garb of 
F. A. Gevaért, the Belgian composer. It pleased immense- 
ly and was redemanded. Between these two Rameau 
selections was placed the slow movement in C minor from 
Frederick the Great's third concerto for flute in C major, 
which work has been rescored by Carl Reinecke. The 
interesting and strong movement by Prussia’s greatest 
king was well performed on the part of the solo flutist of 
the Philharmonic orchestra, Mr. Quenten, whose name 
should have been mentioned on the program. 

The soloist of the evening, however, was Mr. Emile 
Sauret, the great French violinist, now hving in London. 
His playing, as Mr. Abell will demonstrate to you, was su- 
perb in tone and technic as well as faultless in intonation, 
but his selections were barren. ‘These consisted of a most 
soporific violin concerto in D major by Frederick Gerns- 
heim, and an elegy in E minor and rondo in A minor from 
Sauret’s own pen, which also have very little value from 
a high musical viewpoint. As a virtuoso piece, however, 
the rondo is acceptable, and served its purpose. Mr. 
Sauret’s performances were of course received with hearty 
applause. 

The second half of the program was devoted to Beet- 
hoven’s ‘‘ Eroica” symphony, and this master work re- 
ceived noble treatment at the hands of Richard Strauss. 
His reading was a lucid, simple, fine and manly one, free 
from all those extravagancies in which so many modern 
conductors are wont to indulge when interpreting works 
of the classic school. It pleased the audience and critics 
alike, and Mr. Strauss came in for a good and richly de- 
served share of the applause of the evening. 

* * 

It is now just fifty years since Richard Wagner rearranged 
Gluck’s ‘‘ Iphigénie en Aulide,” which arrangement is be- 
ing used on all operatic stages on which Gluck’s works 
are still given. Lately Richard Strauss has performed the 
same important service, and in the most reverential style, 
for Gluck’s ‘‘Iphigénie en Tauride,” of which he made a 
new translation into German and anew stage arrangement. 
Libretto and piano score are now published here by 
Adolph Fuerstner. 
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It is hard to believe, but it remains a fact nevertheless, 
that at Hamburg, the city for which Hans von Biilow did 
so much, a concert for the fund of a Biilow monument, 
which Eugen d'Albert was announced to give, had to be 
abandoned for lack of ticket sales! This is also the city 
from which the father of the boy wonder pianist, Raoul 
Kosczalski, a few weeks ago took 33,000 reichsmarks. O 
tempora,o mores/ On February 12 the first anniversary 
of Hans von Biilow’s deathday will occur, and already he 
seems to be forgotten in the very city in which he lived 


and worked ! ea iecas 


A musical friend of mine from the other side of the pond, a 
gentleman who seems to be alsosomewhat of a sportsman, to 





judge by his manner of expressing himself, writes to me: 
‘« In the race between Nordica and Melba this season the 
former drew the pole and is easily a neck ahead and gain- 
ing every day.” I am glad to hear it and hope that she 
will come under the wire winning hands down. I did not 
know, however, that my polished friend, Zoltan Parsifal 
Doehme, was a Pole ; I took himfor a Hungarian ; or did 
Nordica draw another Pole? Jean de Reszké, perhaps. 
That her neck is easily ahead of Melba’s I can readily be- 
lieve, for I saw it at the Cosima Wagner reception in 
Bayreuth last summer. 
see 

During the operatic performances which the Royal 
Opera House intendancy intends to give at Kroll’s next 
summer, the old custom prevailing under the Engel régime 
at Kroll’s, that of engaging stars for ‘‘ guest” perform- 
ances, will be revived or rather adhered to. So far both the 
Misses Lola Beeth and Marie Renard, formerly of Berlin, 
now of the Vienna Court Opera House, have been engaged 
and it is quite possible that the former singer will after- 
ward return to the Berlin Royal Opera House for good. 

* e# * 


Engelbert Humperdinck, the now famous composer of 
‘* Hinsel und Gretel,” has lately written incidental music 
to Ernst Rosmer’s dramatic fairy tale, ‘‘ The Royal Chil- 
dren,” which will shortly be brought out at the Munich 


court opera house. aae 


Among the more important musical visitors at Tue Mu- 
SICAL Courtgr’s Berlin headquarters last week were Moriz 
Rosenthal, the Vienna pianist ; Joseph Weisz, the Hunga- 
rian pianist; Robert Freund, the Swiss pianist, and Prof. 
Philipp Scharwenka, the composer and conservatory di- 
rector. O. F. 








Caroline Mihr.—Caroline Mihr, who made her début at 
the Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall on January 22, is a pupil 
of Sefior and Mme, de Serrano, 

Reinhard Schmelz.—The well-known conductor, Rein- 
hard Schmelz, is desirous of taking charge of a singing 
society or an orchestra. Mr. Schmelz has had much expe- 
rience as a chorus leader, notably with the German Lieder- 
kranz and other New York city societies. 

Nina Bertini Humphreys.—The Tavary Opera Com- 
pany terminated a satisfactory engagement at San Fran- 
cisco. Nina Bertini Humphreys, one of the prima donnas, 
according to the local papers has shown herself to be pos- 
sessed of a clear, telling and flexible voice, of fine enuncia- 
tion and effective phrasing. 

Washington Musicians Organize.— The Columbia 
Music Protective Association, of Washington, D. C., met re- 
cently to organize more permanently and completely. The 
following officers were elected: President, John E. Esputa ; 
vice-president, H. W. Davey ; recording secretary, C. P. 
Huestis ; financial secretary, John W. Eisenberg ; treas- 
urer, Richard F. Wagner. Executive committee: Charles 
V. Schofield, C. C. Campagna, Benjamin F. Packard, Will- 
iam Weber, Joseph Zeamann, James Rice, and E. Winters. 
Board of directors: Henry Schuldt, Louis Naecker, E. 
Heirling, J. B. Caldwell, L. Weber, and Louis Schneider. 
Finance committee: Louis Weber, Julius Schultz, and S. 
Ingley. A letter from the National League of Musicians 
was read by the secretary stating that its application for 
a charter was granted and is waiting the president of the 
League’s signature. C. C. Campagna and Joseph Zeamann 
reported that they were discharged by Leader Hudson, of 
the Government Asylum Orchestra, because their associa- 
tion protested against his drawing two salaries from the 
Government, one as clerk and the other as leader. The mat- 
ter will be laid before the authorities of the asylum. 
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IR JOSEPH BARNBY’S appearance to conduct 
the ‘‘ Golden Legend” in the Albert Hall on Thurs- 
day night was the signal for enthusiastic cheers. His re- 
cent illness has served to show the immense popularity of 
this conductor and musician in London, and every means 
was taken to express the great satisfaction that all who are 
interested in music have in seeing him restored to his ac- 
tive career, and helping forward the musical progress of 
the United Kingdom. The work of the choir was excellent, 
barely escaping an encore for the evening hymn ‘‘ O Glad- 
some Light.” The ties of affection that bind the members 
of this world famed chorus and their general, I believe, are 
not exemplified in any like organization on the globe, and 
the enthusiasm with which they take up their work when 
he wields the baton, and respond to his every expressed 
wish, is one of the good things we always associate with 
choral singing. 

Mr. Ben Davies, just back from his triumphsin Germany, 
sang the part of ‘‘ Prince Henry” with that consummate 
art which characterizes his work. His singing was one of 
the features of the evening. A worthy companion was 
Mme. Clara Poole, who added to the reputation she gained 
at this hall in the ‘* Elijah.” Her rich contralto voice was 
enjoyed throughout, and her delivery of the part of ‘* Ur- 
sula” was marked with artistic feeling and perfect intona- 
tion. She received hearty applause for her rendering of 
the ‘‘ Prayer to the Virgin.” Mr. Douglas Powell, the 
rapidly rising young baritone of whom I have spoken con- 
siderably of late, sang the réle of ‘‘ Lucifer.” I believe 
that this is the first time he has essayed this part, and 
he infused into his work a great deal of spirit, and 
though lacking in diablerie at present, which expe- 
rience will undoubtedly enable him to give, his rendering 
was one of which we can heartily approve and write down 
as a decided success. His career should be watched with 
interest. Miss Esther Palliser did not seem to be in good 
voice. Mr. Charles Copland did himself credit in the 
small part of the ‘‘ Forester.” 

At the Queen’s Hall the fifth London symphony concert 
attracted only a small audience. The soloist was M. Die- 
mer, the prominent French pianist. He chose Saint-Saéns’ 
Concerto No. 4 with which to play his way into favor. His 
infallible technic and most aristocratic and cultured style of 
playing at once gained him the good opinion of those 
present. The beautiful tone he brought from his instru- 
ment and his gradations excited considerable comment, 
and altogether he made a most favorable impression. In 
his solos, however, he was less satisfactory, especially in 
the nocturne, in which he was nothing short of perfunc- 
tory. Heimproved somewhat in the Liszt rhapsodie, though 
he did nothing to strengthen the impression made in the 
concerto, but rather weakened it. At the close of the solo 
number, which included Stojowski's ‘‘Fileuse,” he was 
recalled and played something from Scarlatti. 

The orchestra did better than in any of the preceding 


concerts. Probably Mr. Henschel had had opportunity 
during the holidays of securing extra rehearsals. Among 
the numbers were ‘‘ Siegfried’s Journey to the Rhine,” from 
‘Die Gétterddmmerung,” and the overture to ‘‘ Tann- 
hduser,” which deserves a well-earned repose; Mozart's 
symphony in E flat, perhaps the most popular item of the 
evening, and Brahms’ Tragic overture. 

The latter opened the program and was received with 
very littie applause, although well played. This is the first 
concert given under Messrs. Chappell’s management, and 
this well-known house will undoubtedly make an effort to 
increase the attendance if possible. 

Mrs. Lee, contralto, announces a concert fh Princess 
Hall on February 15, when she will be assisted by Mr. F. 
Korbay, Mr. David Bispham and Miss Ethel Spiller, vio- 
linist. 

Last Wednesday the first Evening Ballad Concert of the 
present series (given by Messrs. Chappell, under the man- 
agement of Mr. William Boosey) took place in St. James’ 
Hall. Mlle. Landi made her début at these concerts, sing- 
ing ‘‘ The Silver Ring ” (Chaminade) and ‘‘ Through Fairy- 
land,” a new song by Denza, with violin obligato played 
by Mon. Johannes Wollf. Mrs. Patrick Campbell recited 
Tennyson's ‘‘ The Sisters,” and among the old favorites 
who were heartily encored were Miss Ella Russell, in Mas- 
cagni’s ‘‘Ave Maria’; Madame Antoinette Sterling, in 
Marzial’s ‘‘ A Song of Bed-Time,” and Mr. Ben Davies, in 
Blumenthal’s ‘‘ The Requital.” Other artists taking part 
were Miss Theresa Blamy, Miss Curnow, Signor Foli, Mr. 
Harrison Brockbank, Mr. James Barr and the Meister Glee 
Singers. 

The London ballad concert in Queen's Hall, on Satur- 
day, was largely devoted to the works of Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van. The audience filled the hall in every part and was 
extremely enthusiastic, demanding encores to Mr. Jack 
Robertson's ‘‘The Vicar’s Song”; Madame Belle Cole 
singing ‘‘ The Lost Chord”; Miss Clara Butt, ‘‘ Will He 
Come?”; Miss Dale, ‘‘The Little Maid of Arcadee.” 
There were several other numbers from the works of this 
popular English composer, including the duet ‘Oh, How 
Sweet the Moonlight,” from Sullivan's earliest cantata, 
‘* Kenilworth,” sung by Miss Dale and Mr. Edward Lloyd. 
Those taking part were Mr. Plunket Greene, Mr. W. H. 
Squire (‘cello) and Mr. Eaton Fanning’s Choir, a selection 
of the latter’s being ‘‘ Brightly Dawns Our Wedding 
Day" from ‘‘ The Mikado.” 

Mr. Westlake Morgan, organist of Bangor Cathedral, is 
now arranging the music for a new manual of Welsh 
anthems and services, the text of which will be in the 
Welsh tongue and edited by the Bishop of Bangor, who is 
also compiling a new hymnal in Welsh. Dr. Roland 
Rogers will arrange the music for the latter. 

Mr. Walter Hazel, M. P., assisted by hisdaughter, Miss 
Charlotte Hazel, has given a second series of Dinner-Hour 
Concerts at Plumtree Court, Farringdon street, which have 
been largely attended. Good music is provided, and the audi- 
ences are becoming more discriminating in their apprecia- 
tion, thus showing that they are gradually being educated 
to the better class music. This philanthropic move of pro- 
viding good music, well interpreted, deserves to spread. 

Herr Ignaz Brull, composer of ‘‘ The Golden Cross,’’ has 
just finished a new opera entitled ‘‘ Fame.” The libretto 
is written by Menasci. It is expected that the work will 
be produced in Germany this coming season. 

It is announced that Mrs. Henschel will give a vocal 
recital in Berlin at the Singakademie, when she will be 
assisted by Fraulein Irene von Brennerberg, violinist. 

The diplomas of the College of Organists were dis- 
tributed to the successful candidates by Professor Bridge 
last Friday. Only thirty-eight out of 140 applicants 
passed, Dr. Bridge in his address referring to the fact that 
most of them failed in their paper work, mainly in counter- 
point and harmony. 

The awarding of the diplomas and certificates gained at 
the higher examinations of Trinity College, London, were 
distributed by Dr. Turpin, the principal, last Wednesday. 





About 50 per cent. passed, and about ninety students ob- 
tained the awards, these coming from all parts of the 


country. 

Referring to the different departments, Dr. Turpin said 
that of these six obtained counterpoint certifieates, five 
harmony certificates, thirty-two were certificated pianists, 
one organist, nineteen obtained Matriculation certificates, 
ten became Associates of Music and three Liventiates. 
The names of the latter were Mr. Cyril W. Bowdler, B. A., 
Mus. Bac.; Miss Kate Fairbridge and Miss Eliza Hammond. 
Miss Mabel Phillips won a prize of 5 guineas for piano ac- 
companiment, and Miss Mabel Ambrose a similar amount 
for ballad singing. Dr. Turpin in an admirable speech im- 
pressed upon the young people the necessity of study and 
of originality, not only in the lighter forms of music, but 
also in counterpoint and harmony, and alluded to the ear- 
nestness and proficiency of those who were preparing not 
only for the profession but also as musical amateurs, as ex- 
emplified in the large number that passed the rigid exam- 
ination. 

A new comic opera, ‘‘ The Taboo,” mentioned in these 
columns last week, was produced in the Trafalgar Square 
Theatre last Saturday. The libretto is by Mr. Mason 
Carnes, and music by Madame Ethel Harraden. The 
scene is laid in an island in the Southern Pacific, where the 
heir to the throne takes his position on becoming twenty- 
five years of age, when the ex-king takes the office of 
Prime Minister. Mothers-in-law are not allowed to speak, 
but must remain eternally silent. This infliction naturally 
falls upon the Queen, who in the person of Madame 
Amadi was very effective in her silent conversations ; 
finally, however, dropping into song. 

Mr. Paulton took the part of the King who became 
Prime Minister, and other characters were taken by Miss 
St. Quentin, Miss Nellie Murray and Mr. Wyatt. The book 
contains a good deal of extraneous matter, and parts of it 
and the treatment of some of the themes indicate that the 
author possesses decided talent. If he would set himself 
to criticise his own work he could make a much more ef- 
fective piece. The music in some places lacked that light- 
ness which should be one of the leading characteristics for 
this class of work. It was in the solo numbers and duets 
that Madame Harraden excelled; in the concerted music 
she did not seem to rise tothe occasion. However, her 
work throughout is melodious, and with a little more ex- 
perience in this particular line and a little freer hand in the 
treatment of her themes, no doubt we may look for some- 
thing good from her pen. 

The orchestration was to have been done by Mr. Edward 
Solomon, but as he was confined to his bed with an attack 
of typhoid fever the work fell to some one else, and Mr. 
Barter Johns had to conduct the first performance at very 
short notice. The piece must be called a success, but it 
only just escaped several catastrophes. Among the works 
that Madame Harraden has written are some operettas, of 
which ‘‘ His Last Chance” and ‘‘ Agatha’s Doctor” have 
been the most successful. She has also written a number 
of songs. 

The second of the Bayswater Subscription Concerts took 
place on Friday evening in Ladbrooke Hall, which was 
well filled. The excellent program provided included J. 
Moir Clarke’s piano quintet, which was produced at the Pop- 
ular Concerts recently. It was played by Miss Angela Van- 
brugh, Miss Werg, Miss Edith Werg, Miss Kate Ould, 
and Miss Isabel Hirschfeld. Another interesting feature 
was the introduction by Miss Florence Shee of the Baroness 
von Biilow’s (cousin of Hans von Biilow) song ‘* Die Harf- 
nerin,” for the first time in England. It suited Miss Shee’s 
charming and well trained voice admirably, and this refined 
singer won many admirers for it. 

Other artists who gained their share in the evening’s suc- 
cess were Mr. John Morley in ‘ Infélice” (‘‘ Ernani”) and 
the ‘‘ Minstrel Boy,” by H. R. Shelley ; Miss Noona Mac- 
quoid in Schubert’s ‘‘ Serenade” and Beethoven's “ Fare- 
well,” and Miss Hirshfeld also played some piano solos and 
Miss Kate Ouldsome’cellosolos. Theconcert was brought to 
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a close by Bemberg's ‘* La Ballade du Desespere,” the part 
of the ‘‘ Angel” being taken by Miss Macquoid and the 
‘*Poet” by Mr. Norman V. Norman. Altogether this 
second concert indicated that there was ample support and 
full appreciation of this class of music in that locality. 

Another instance of M. Paderewski’s generosity is the 
fact that on hearing of the terrible Audley Colliery disaster 
he telegraphed the Mayor of Hanley that he would give the 
proceeds of his concert in that town on the 29th in favor of 
the sufferers. His generous offer was accepted and served 
to give the fund an impetus. 

At the Saturday Popular Concert last week Mlle. Ilona 
Eibenschutz made her re-entry for this season, playing 
Beethoven's sonata in C major, op. 53. The other items on 
the program, none of which call for special mention, were 
Smetana's quartet in E minor, and Brahms’ piano quartet 
in A major, Madame Berthe Moore singing Liszt’s 
‘* Know’st Thou the Land” and Henschel’s ‘‘ Hush Thee, 
My Baby.” 

On Monday, however, Messrs. Chappell introduced Ru- 
binstein's quintet in F major for strings. This is the first 
time that any of the Russian master's string quintets have 
been added to the répertoire of these concerts. It met with 
immediate favor, the third movement being particularly 
effective and barely escaping an encore. It will be added 
to next Saturday's program. The other concerted number 
was Beethoven's trioin G major, op. 1. Miss Eibenschutz 
played again, choosing Bach's French overture. Mr. 
Norman Salmond was in good form in Hiindel’s ‘‘ O Rud- 
dier Than the Cherry,” and two songs from Brahms. 

The Wood Green Choral Society gave a performance of 
Rossini's ‘‘ Stabat Mater” and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hymn of 
Praise"’ on last Wednesday. The band and chorus of 120 
performers, under their capable conductor, Mr. P. Coldrey, 
have improved since their performance of ‘‘ The Messiah,” 
noted in these columns last spring. The soloists were Miss 
Regina de Sales, a young soprano who has a very promis- 
ing future. Her artistic singing in both works showed 
that she is endowed with those qualities that indicate the 
great artist. Her tone coloring and intelligent conception 
of the full significance of the works, together with her 
excellent vocalization, were heartily appreciated by those 
present. Mr, John Probert, the tenor, sang with his accus- 
tomed success, giving an especially fine delivery of the 
‘‘Cujus Animam.” Miss Riva Robinson, the contralto, 
was suffering froma cold, but sang her part with much 
taste and finish. Miss Florence Spurgeon sang the con- 
tralto music in the ‘‘Hymn of Praise,” and Mr. James 
Blackney sang the baritone music of both réles. 

Mr. H. W. Richards, organist of Christ Church (Lan- 
caster Gate), gave an organ recital on the reopening of 
chapel and dedication of organ at St. Catherine's College, 
Cambridge, on the 9th inst. The instrument was con- 
structed by Norman Brothers & Beard, of Norwich, and 
contains pedal, choir, great and swell organ, with many of 
the most recent improvements applied to pipe organs. Mr. 
Richards’ program: Guilmant’s ‘‘ Sonata in D,” Clarence 
Lucas’ ‘‘Meditation,” Spohr's ‘‘Adagio,” Bach’s ‘‘Toccata in 
C,” and transcriptions for the organ of Wagner's ‘‘ Preis- 
lied" and Beethoven's ‘‘ Egmont” overture. In the even- 
ing after the service an excellent recital was given by Dr. 
Bunnett, organist of St. Peters Church. 

Mr. Edward Solomon, the well-known composer, whose 
illness I spoke of above, passed away last night from an 
attack of typhoid fever. Mr. Solomon's best known works 
were the comic operas ‘‘ Billee Taylor” and the ‘* Nautch 
Girl.” Others which did not enjoy the same measure of 
success were ‘‘Claude Duval,” ‘‘ Lord Bateman,” ‘‘ The 
Vicar of Bray,” ‘‘ Virginia and Paul,” ‘‘ Polly” and ‘‘ Poca- 
hontas.” Besides these the composer had several unper- 
formed pieces. Mr. Solomon was a born musician and 
made good use of his natural talent during the last fifteen 
of his forty years of life. It is very sad that he was thus 
cut down when his ripened powers would have enabled him 
to use his rare gift of melody to further advantage. 

The end is not yet when the war between vicars and 
choirs shall cease. I take from Mr. Joseph Bennett, in the 
** Daily Telegraph,” the following: ‘‘ The choir of a place 
of worship in Nottinghamshire performed by way of an 
anthem, ‘ Ho, come every one that thirsteth,’ from ‘ Elijah,’ 
and, as choirs will, probably plumed themselves on an 
effective display. It may be that their satisfaction was a 
little too evident ; anyhow the minister—a stranger—pro- 
ceeded to ‘take them down.’ In his extempore prayer he 
used these words: ‘Accept this poor offering of song. 
We bless Thee that poor as it is, Thou wouldst rather 
have this than none at all.’” Frank V. ATWATER. 


— — 


Glasgow. 
JANUARY 19, 1895. 

The Glasgow Choral Union and Scottish Orchestra gave 
us a second opportunity of judging of the merits of Verdi’s 
** Requiem” last Tuesday. The first item on their program 
was Gounod's ‘ Gallia.” Mr. Bradley conducted the 
**Gallia” performance, Miss Fillunger saving it from sink- 
ing below the usual level. 

The ‘ Requiem,” however, was jvery much better 





done than at its last performance two or three years ago; 
o 








but sometimes the orchestra was too much in evi- 
dence, and the sopranos were on several occasions quite 
undistinguishable. I advise the committee of the Choral 
Union to look into this at once, as it isa matter which 
will spoil the standard of the Glasgow Choral Union 
if not speedily remedied. The soloists were Miss Fillun- 
ger, Mme. Emily Squire, Mr. Love MacKay and Mr. Daniel 
Price. The public (though we in Scotland, rightly, too, 
refrain from applause at the performance of sacred works) 
could scarcely be restrained from showing their apprecia- 
tion of the really good quartet of soloists. 

The effective part for trumpets was far short of the last 
performaiice, a fact that puzzles one considerably, as it is 
not difficult; but the whole lies in the expression and 
possibly the trumpet players in the Scottish orchestra may 
have a different conception of the work from those I heard 
last. The tenors and basses, especially in the opening 
phrase of the ‘* Dies Ire,” showed great lack of confidence 
in attack, and until they were joined by the sopranos were 
almostunheard. Atthesame time I must say the orchestra 
did not do justice to the chorus, as they crashed out the 
accompaniments without the faintest regard to the voices. 
This is the fault of the Scottish Orchestra. They seem to 
be unable to get a balance of tone which shall not embarrass 
a singer and yet be sufficiently powerful. 

To the soloists I can give great praise. Miss Fillunger, 
a short sketch of whom appears below, is an artist who 
requires no praise. Madame Squire has improved very 
much since last heard here and gave a fine rendering of her 
mezzo soprano part. Mr. L. MacKay is the posessor of 
a very lovely voice, which he sometimes overstrains. Mr. 
Daniel Price did very well and is gaining in expression, 
although still rather stolid and phlegmatic in style. 

The third chamber concert of the Scottish Orchestra 
series took place on Thursday, when the hall was well 
filled by a most enthusiastic and discerning audience. Miss 
Fillunger kindly gave her services and introduced to us 
some of the ‘‘ Volkslieder” edited by Brahms. She was 
ably seconded by the artistic accompaniments of Miss 
Violet Young, a talented daughter of one of our most 
popular professors in Glasgow University. 

On Wednesday we had a visit from Mr. Paderewski. I 
was sorry to see him looking so worn and tired, but I dare- 
say his arduous work and his long journey from Cardiff to 
our northern city made it more apparent. His program 
was as follows: 
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Sonata, B flat minor.,........... 

Nocturne, B flat major, op. 62.. | ~hopi 
Priinta, A Gibbs. cccibietecc Pe ee ee ae 
Etudes, Nos. 1, 2 and 3.......... 


In the Chopin numbers Mr. Paderewski was at his best. 
Schumann he does not seem to understand quite so well. 
I was much struck by his rendering of the Beethoven 
sonata. The ‘‘ Arietta” was splendidly played, phrasing, 
touch and tone being perfect; but in the variations Mr. 
Paderewski got evidently tired, and they gave to me, at 
least, the impression that the player was laboring under 
great bodily fatigue. There was an immense audience and 
no shilling gallery! The concert was directed by Messrs. 
Muir, Wood & Co., of Glasgow. 

Before closing this week’s letter I should like to let my 
readers know a little about Miss Fillunger, who is really 
the most gifted in intellect and voice of our German con- 
cert singers. I had the pleasure of meeting her on two 
occasions lately, and during a talk with her I obtained the 
following account of her career : 

Miss Fillunger is a native of Vienna. She studied first 
at the Conservatoire there, then under Marchesi, a well- 
known teacher, who has, however, one notable fault—all the 
pupils she hashad, with the one exeeption of Miss Fillunger, 
have developed that terrible tremolo, which theatens to 
become the ‘‘ béte noir” of all thorough musicians. Miss 
Fillunger also studied with Madame Joachim, and resided 
for ten years with Madame Clara Schumann, in Frankfort, 


owes very, very much. Miss Fillunger has been to Austra- 
lia with Sir Charles and Lady Hallé, and assures me it was 
a most delightful tour. About forty concerts were given, 
and, of course, when Sir Charles Hallé’s name is mentioned 
it goes without saying that they were of a very high 
standard. Miss Fillunger may be found ‘‘at home” at 4 
Palace Garden Mansions, London, where she resides 
with Miss Schumann, 

On Saturday, January 12, the Glasgow Art Club gave 
one of its delightful ‘‘at homes.” To these ladies are 
admitted. A large gathering was the result of the invita- 
tions. The principal of the Athenzum brought a number 
of his pupils, who sang selections from Gounod’s *' Mirella,” 
and two talented members of the Scottish Orchestra gave 
solos on their respective instruments (Mr. Schilisky, violin, 
and Mr. Halstead, flute). Mr. Otto Schweitzer also played 
a piano solo. 

A number of canards having appeared in some of the 
London papers as tothe poor attendance at the Scottish 
Orchestra concerts, I would like to say the attendance is 
much better than two years before Mr. Mann's departure. 
Those ‘‘who know,” know exactly the source from which 


such false statements proceed, and value them accordingly. 
E. P. M. 


—_———___»——___—_. 


Provincial Notes. 


Birmingham. Mr. Paderewski gave a piano recital at 
Birmingham Town Hall on Monday evening before an 
audience that filled the hall. He was in good form and 
the recital was highly successful. 

Miss Ethel Green (pupil of C. J. Ducheman) recently 
gained the diploma of L.R. A.M. Last year she won 
the national prize as Associate Pianist, Trinity College, 
London. 

Manchester. On Monday night Mr. Willy Hess gave 
the third of his present series of chamber concerts, when 
he was assisted by Messrs. Rawdon, Briggs, Speelman and 
Erichs in the string concerted numbers and Miss Fanny 
Davies at the piano. The program included three 
quartets, Beethoven's sonata for piano and violin and 
solos for ‘cellos for both Mr. Hess and Miss Davies. A 
good house frequently testified to the excellence of the per- 
formance. 

At St. James’ Theatre the Gordon Hicks Opera Com- 
pany are giving a series of performances. On Mondaya 
fair performance of ‘‘ Maritana” was given, with Mme. 
Marie d’Alcourt in the title réle. Last night ‘‘ The Bo- 
hemian Girl” was given and to-night ‘Il Trovatore” is 
announced. 

Liverpool.—With the Royal Carl Rosa Opera Company 
giving daily performances and her usual quota of concerts 
Liverpool is having plenty of music. Attendance at most 
of the entertainments indicates that the public is giving 
good support and wants plenty of music. 

On Saturday evening the Carl Rosa Company gave their 
first performance of ‘‘ At Santa Lucia” with Mme. Duma 
and Mr. Hedmondt in the principal parts. This was pre- 
ceded by ‘‘ Lucia di Lammermoor” with Mlle. Pauline L’Al- 
lemand as ‘‘ Lucia” forthe first time. Mr. Barton M’Guckin 
was ‘‘ Edgar” and Mr. Alec Marsh was ** Henry Ashton.” 
Donizetti's work was exceedingly popular with audience. 
The three principals named and the chorus and orchestra 
under the direction of Mr. Jaquinoti, the able conductor, cer- 
tainly gave an unusually fine performance of the work. 
The new opera met with great favor and won many ad- 
mirers. Both the principals entered fully into their work 
and thi8 secured an unusually fine interpretation. The 
company will undoubtedly find this work one of their best 
‘drawers ” in future. 

On Monday night ‘‘ Tannhduser,” with Mme. Duma and 
Mr. Hedmondt as principals, held the boards, and last night 
Mme. Minnie Hauck, who created the part of ‘‘ Santuzza” 
in ‘‘ Rustic Chivalry” in America, took the part here for 
the first time. Mr. W. H. Stephens was the ‘‘ Turiddu.” 
Both were highly successful. 

To-night ‘‘ Faust” is down for performance ; to-morrow, 
‘*Maritana”; Friday, ‘* Lucia” again ; Saturday matinée, 
‘‘Carmen,” and in the evening ‘‘ Jeannie Deans.” Last 
night the Liverpool Philharmonic concert took place and a 
review of it will appear letter. 





and to her artistic perception Miss Fillunger owns that she 
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PaRIS. 
SHouLp WomeEN Fo tow Pustic CargEERS AFTER MARRIAGE? 

‘* There must be something wofully lacking in a man whose wife 
is on the stage after marriage.” 

Words actually heard in the foyer of a Paris theatre. 

LMOST every subject has two sides. Here is 
one that has but one. When all is said and done, 
when all allowances have been made and exceptions taken, 
after fact has been sifted from principle, at the end of the 
discussion, as at the commencement, lies that little word 
that has changed the destinies of lives as of empires—No, 
with a capital N. 

My dear married friends must not get angry with me 
here. To begin with, it is not I who say it. It is written 
in the inevitable law of the eternal fitness of things. Be- 
sides, I know personally perhaps three cases which might 
be considered as exceptions, so that in reading you and 
you and you are privileged to consider yourself one of the 
cases. 

First of all, let us look at the facts in the face. Out of all 
the trouble that has been brought about on this account— 
the homes that have been broken up, families that have 
been scattered, fortunes that have been spent, husbands 
that have been wrecked and children neglected—how many 
real celebrities have arisen? How many wives who have 
striven for careers have come above the surface of mediocri- 
ty? How much has Art been benefited? Have the results 
justified the losses? Look all around you. Sum up the 
averages. How many do you know? Does it pay? 

Then, leaving out the few rare exceptions, the few great 
planets who twinkle at Matrimony in parenthesis, while 
spanning the Art heaven with an arch of light, looking at 
the mediocrities. 

Does not the very fact that a woman has neglected art 
life and married prove on the face of it that art in itself 
was not her vocation, her passion, such as would be neces- 
sary to force her to fame? 

Every woman has had time enough before marriage to 
discover and prove an “‘ instinct,” and at least to settle on 
the question of public career. How many of these mar- 
ried apostates that you know spent the previous life in art 
study, absorption, reading, thought? Very, very few. 
Many of them have fussed with singing or playing more 
or less, but there has been no true art intention, there has 
been no serious study or preparation, the result of ‘‘a call” 
of conviction. It is an afterthought, a post-marital sug- 
gestion, the desire for applause, change, variety; it is 
restlessness, ennui, vanity—not instinct pure—nine times 
in ten. 

In wanting to follow a public career after marriage a 
woman shows that wifehood is not her vocation She is 
in a sense a traitor. 

But, in marriage, there is a legal, social and religious tie 
which makes duty obligatory and treason a crime, not to 
speak of the effect on the life of the man who has shaped 
his existence on her account. 

I can imagine an inferior lover giving up the love life 
for a real instinct. Martyrdom is possible in case of a high 
call in any direction. But there is much more selfish 
egotism than sacrifice at the bottom of nine-tenths of the 
career craze in our married women. 


It is not the question of the gypsy following the sound 
of the tambourine, the circus player the smell of the saw- 
dust. It is not the inspiration of the perfect drama, nor of 
art perfection, nor the personating spirit bursting chains, 
nine times in ten. It is seeing some famous actress, 
prima donna or pianist exalted, caressed and applauded. 
This rouses the latent spirit of envy or vanity, and makes 
them wish, ‘‘ Oh, I wish I were she!” or rather, ‘‘ I wish I 
had what she has!” 

How many of these women are awakened to a sense of 
their ‘‘instincts” by contemplation of Shakespeare, Moliére, 
Corneille, Sheridan, or Beethoven? How many would 
leave comfortable homes and easy lives for the sake of 
the Tetralogy sentiment or a passion for musical form ? 

No, they hear Paderewski play, see Duse or Bernhardt 
act, hear Sanderson, Calvé, Materna, Melba sing drama. 
There's the ‘‘call.” There’s the source of the ‘inspiration ” 
to go, to work, to study, to endure hardship even. Once 
in a while one has talent enough to become a second San- 
derson or a Delna imitation, but where do the original 
‘‘ Elizabeths,” *‘ Marguerites,” ‘‘ Elsas,” ‘‘ Judiths,” ‘‘ De- 
lilas” and ‘‘ Brunhildes” come from? 

Not from any such soil! 

As to continuing a career that has simply been inter- 
rupted by marriage, that is another matter. Leave it for 
the present. 

You say, ‘‘A man has the sole right to decide what his 
wife may or may not do. If he is satisfied, the world ought 
to be so.” That is so, but that has no bearing on the prin- 
ciple as applied to a woman’s conscience. ‘‘George is so 
good about it,” is the great plea. But George's good nature 
is not ethic law. Besides,George may be one of those 
weak creatures who cannot say yes or no except as his wife 
tells him. He may seem all compliance because he knows 
it is the only way to have peace. He may be weary of his 
wife and not sorry to see her go. He may have other plans 
in his head and be glad to get rid of her on any pretext. 
These are all abnormal cases and not foundation stones for 
argument. 

WHICH IS THE BEST? 


Of the post-marital flights there are those which are 
made with the husband, who is himself a professional ; 
without him, but with his sympathy and co-operation, and 
without him or his sympathy, but with his money. 

Two artists marry. All right—or at least it is all right 
as they find it. There is no disputing the fact, however, 
that the chances are better for art than for the family and 
home. Toa domestic nature there is something hopelessly 
homeless, dejected, clockless, supperless and childless 
about this condition. No matter how good a face they put 
upon it, the facts, or lack of facts, remain. To say that 
home and public life can be united can only be said by peo- 
ple who have no idea whatever of home. 

Why bohemians bother to marry at all is a conundrum to 
reflective people. One plays and goes to Germany ; the 
other goes singing to Australia. When together they are 
separate, with different managers planning routes, or not 
planning them. When together they are often far from 
amiable, owing toa conflict of interests. Calvé tells of a 
poor tenor who actually ‘‘held in” his voice for several 
weeks in terror of displeasing his soprano wife in the same 
company, who wished all the bouquets her own self. 
When finally he discovered the real ill nature of the crea- 
ture he sang out and caught the house. The first bouquet 
that fell at his feet was the divorce bomb. They were 
separated in a month. 

Did you ever try to converse with two artists and hear 
each one tell his and her triumphs together? You have 
also seen the disagreeable attitude between them, or at 
least an inattention or forced politeness. 

What about the children? I know an artist who used to 
telephone to the nurse (‘‘ off nights ” when she had time to 
spare) to know if the baby was all right. I have heard of 
bringing babies up by bottle and by hand. The results of 
bringing them up by telephone are dubious. Poor baby 
did not bother them long. The couple were separated 
within the year. 

Few cases are like the Kendals—together, rich, loving, 





What is it that excites these women to study for career? 
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What miserable 


artistic, well arranged and well behaved. 
endings, what shamefully quick divorces, what travesty on 
the sacred rite, many times! 

Then there is the case of a man traveling around with 
his wife as an outside sympathizer. (Now please remem- 
ber the exceptions.) 

What an equivocal position for a husband ; the owner of 
a woman ; the lord of his castle; the head of his home, 
and his home out on the road! No matter how kindly in- 
dulgent his motives, or how honest and self sacrificing he 
may be, what chances for misunderstanding! What occa- 
sion for pity or mockery! If rich, why permit it? If poor, 
worse yet; he is living on her earnings; if useful, he is 
only her pressagent. If she happens to be a better ‘* busi- 
ness man” than he is, as she ,is very apt to think her- 
self, he is simply a nondescript figurehead. How can aman 
stand it? 

*‘Tam only a doormat in the concern now,” said one 
sweet-hearted fellow whom one could not help blaming for 
coming to that position. ‘‘ Oh, of course, it has broken our 
home up completely,” said another. ‘‘ But then,” checking 
himself, ‘‘she has so much talent, you see.” ‘'She was 
never satisfied,” said a third, ‘‘I might as well let her have 
that as anything else.” ‘‘ Pretty expensive luxury,” sighed 
another, ‘‘ but what could a fellow do?” (The right kind of 
fellow never has to ask what should he do.) ‘‘ We broke up 
one of the loveliest homes in America for this rubbish,” was 
the plaint of another, ‘‘ but her friends kept on telling her 
she had so much voice and so much talent it turned her 
head.” (A man should know how to keep a head from 
turning.) To outsiders divorce would be much more re- 
spectable than any dangling after a green-room wife. 

Then there are stage attentions. It is not in human na- 
ture to see the white flesh that belongs to one dented by 
the fingers of a stranger actor, to see the gazings and 
glancings, to hear the fervent declarations, the love strick- 
en phrases, to see the convulsive embraces in dresses 
specially intended to create and suggest appeal. Besides, 
there is no insurance against inclination. No man knows 
when the stranger flame may be kindled, the love thought 
awakened, between his wife and the stranger actor. All 
the worse if it happens to be the true flame, his own the 
false one. You say, ‘‘Such things happen off the stage.” 
Well, yes. Children well guarded catch the smallpox, but 
for that reason you don’t send the nurse with your baby to 
promenade up and down in front of the ‘‘ yellow flag.” 

You say, ‘‘ Pooh! all is paint and powder on the stage ; 
no possibility of real feeling.” Does it not take away a lit- 
tle from the precious realities at home to have seen the 
papier maché dummy all the evening on the stage? Seems 
as if there must be a sort of emptiness about it all. 

Then, in case of failure, what miserable sensation after 
both get home ; he all apology or blame, she irritable, cross, 
distrait—a wall of stage business between them. If, on 
the contrary, it has been a success, then, my dear man, 
let me assure you for once you may count yourself ** out.” 
That radiant eye, that flushed cheek, that quivering lip, 
are not for you ; they are for the hand-claps and applause 
of Tom, Dick and Harry! She can do both? Oh, no; 
woman is not made that way! 

You say: ‘* Better acheek flushed and an eye radiant 
for some cause than sullenness, sulks and discontent.” 
Well, that is not the point at issue. That’s a subject for 
the divorce courts, not for Tue Musicat Courter. 

Then look at the discomforts of travel—even one-week 
stands—packing trunks; hunting uncomfortable rooms at 
uncomfortable hotels, at more moderate prices, with a new 
horde of servants to fee each time ; waking up at all hours. 
Poor man! 

However sad the above cases may be, they are—pen 
fails before thought of the husband left out in the cold 
through career-ambition. Think of the years of study life 
that must come before the public life! Hestays at home 
and makes money for her to win applause from others ! 

If he lets her go through love, oh cruelty of cruelties! 
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What an inhuman creature such a woman must be! If not 
loved, how can she dare accept money obligation for her 
own self gratification! It is a crime in such a case to re- 
main a log weight upon a man's life, to keep him tied hand 
and foot. 

3ut you say, ‘‘ Shall a woman ‘ waste her life’ and her 
talents, and hide her gifts behind four walls just because 
she happens to be married?” 

Yes, my dear lady; I am afraid so. Had you died in- 
stead of marrying, the world of Art and Progress would 
have had to struggle along painfully without the aid of 
your valuable contributions. You ought to have thought 
of that before. It is now too late. 

A woman who is married is dead to all interests that do 
not leave husband and children First, unless he proves 
himself so brutally unworthy that he forfeits the right. 
Then the law will release her. 

No woman really loved and loving could possibly care for 
a public life. (Please remember those exceptions.) 

Let no woman say, ‘' I love my husband as well as any- 
body, but I love Art too. I cannot sacrifice all my talents 
for one man,” &c., &c 

It’s not true. It is impossible. There is nothing init. It 
is not in the nature of things. Love with its ineffable de- 
lights, its endless madness, its limitless absorption, its un- 
expected phases for pain or pleasure, its duties, its cares ; 
the boundless sources of thdught and occupation, the deli- 
cious enervations of its delights, the paralyzing shocks of 
its pain—career indeed impossible, absolutely impossible ! 
Her life is not filled. She is ennuied at heart with her hus- 
band, or never loved him. Either she lacks the power to 
draw the riches of the love-life about her, or she lacks the 
sense of duty to support her under disillusionment of the 
man she thought him to be. In either case separate—sep- 
arate legally. 

Leave home inviolate; leave the man free ; leave the 
rite sacred for true lovers. Don’t travesty it and trail it 
through falsehood and seeming. 

Then there are the children 

A married woman either has them, ought to have them, 
or is to be pitied. No necessity to dilate on the mater- 
nal blasphemy of leaving children to bring up themselves 
or be brought up by strangers. That a mother is separated 
from her child through force of circumstances is the sub- 
ject of sympathetic feeling in all human hearts. There 
should be a law preventing a woman from “ putting out” 
her children, unless it be proven that circumstances compel 
the proceeding. 

There are extenuating circumstances, of course, and 
there are exceptional cases which no outsider can know. 

Ifa husband meets with reverses or needs temporary 
aid, it is the wifely duty to take up the burden where he 
has dropped it, carry it till he is restored, and then lay it 
back at his feet, a trophy of love, not of ambition. 

A woman with a vocation for teaching—an analytical 
disposition, good instruction and a love for imparting— 
may do good work teaching if he approves it and if it does 
not disturb the household. 

But there is something ‘‘ lonesome” even about this. 
You see, in order to succeed in anything one undertakes, it 
is necessary to give one’s entire attention to it. And then 
what is there left for ‘‘ him”? One pities a husband who 
is always apologizing that things are not thus and soin the 
house, his wife ‘‘is so busy with her pupils.” Unless, of 
course, she is doing it as a duty to him, when it is all 


” 


right. 

Both can often do noble and praiseworthy work teaching 
together, when they keep their hearts regularly tuned in 
unison, and if the wife keep constantly before her mind 
that there is nc work more noble than teaching except— 
wifely duty. 

AND NOW MY DEAR HUSBANDS. 

I am very sorry to say that a great part—a very great 

” that enters into your wife’s 


part—of the ‘‘ restlessness 


life is the result of your thoughtlessness in regard to her 
needs. 

To begin with, you compel her to ask for everything she 
wants, like a beggar at a church door. 

Interesting are the demands of Love as aluxury. But 
steadily, regularly, and for the practical necessities of life, 
irksome and rasping. The mind revolts against it. There 
is something that makes it dreadfully disagreeable to both 
giver and asker. 

A lawyer asserted the other day that eight-tenths of the 
divorce cases that came under his observation were the 
outcome of the question of money supply or allowance to 
the wife. This, not because a woman is mercenary or 
wants much, but that the most affectionate creature in the 
world must wear shoes and gloves, hats and skirts, not to 
speak of dear baby’s things, or the equally necessary ad- 
juncts of an occasional book, woman's work or daughter’s 
lessons. 

Let any man imagine himself asking a partner or em- 
ployer for every item of expenditure, regular and unexpect- 
ed, and watch the effect on the irritability of the donor, no 
matter how good he may be, or how much he may esteem 
you. Imagine, then, when the more delicate love relations 
are thus worn upon ! 

Every man, no matter what he may be earning, should 
arrange with (not for, but with) his wife that she have a 
certain amount at certain intervals of time. Instead of her 
sneaking up to show him her shabby shoes and beg for 
others, he it is who should say, ‘‘ Why do you wear such 
shabby shoes, dear? Why don’t you geta new pair?” Ifthe 
shabbiness becomes regular there are three things for him 
to do—teach her to be tidy, or teach her how to use 
what money he gives her, or, if possible, arrange for a 
larger allowance. 

The wife who is a tramp and a beggar naturally becomes 
restless. If gifted ever so slightly, she naturally thinks, 
‘If only I could do something I could make enough in a 
performance to last me a month.” When other people keep 
telling her that, she is stirred to action. When in addition 
her old-time school mate, Maggie Terry, comes to town 
as Mlle. Margharito Terranito, all glaze and glitter, selling 
her tones at so much a bunch and winning admiration from 
everyone she ever tried to please, husband included—well 
the thing is done—‘' Then the trouble begins to brew.” 

Then besides, you dear men, who are so wise, so provi- 
dent, so thoughtful and good in so many ways, you will 
never realize as long as you live to what an enormous ex- 
tent women are dependent upon you for their spirit life. 
Normally, a woman has no life separate from you as you 
have from her, and normally she does not wish it. It is 
only when you fail her, when you don’t think, when you 
neglect, that she begins to remember that there isa world. 

She is born therecipient of kindness and attention. It is 
her genius, her gift, her instinct. It is logical that she 
should be so. She is made soon purpose and for purpose. 
Feed this nature more. Love more. Show more love. 
Pet and praise, cultivate, make worthy, and show that you 
find her so. 

The men who know this secret look at the wives they 
have. You don’t find them tearing the earth up for a vul- 
gar career, you may depend. People looking on say, 
‘* What a lucky fellow!” 

Any man that is any good and who knows how, can make 
anything he wishes out of any sort of a woman. 

It is the inevitable law of the eternal fitness of things 
So perhaps there is a germ of truth in the remark of the 
Boulevardier quoted above: 

‘* There is something lacking in the fellow whose wife is 
on the stage after marriage.” Fannie EpcAar THOMAS. 


A Coombs Recital.—Mr. Whitney Coombs will give a 
recital of his own songs at the Mendelssohn Glee Club 
Hall on the evening of February 19. It will be under social 
patronage. 
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Vienna Letter. 
HE past week has been one of the best in this 
concert season. The temporary lull during the holi- 
days gave the musical public an opportunity to rest its 
really weary ears, and it was with fresh interest and ani- 
mation that they welcomed Moritz Rosenthal, the giant; 
lovely Lillian Henschel, the much beloved Bohemian String 
Quartet, the Rosé Quartet, with Brahms, &c, 

A concert given by Richard Epstein was first on the list, 
with a most peculiar program, inasmuch that the concert 
giver was heard during the evening in but one solo. The 
lovely ‘cello and piano sonata of Rubinstein which opened 
the program was warmly received. Epstein gave a musical 
interpretation and displayed nice technic, but Professor 
Ferdinand Helmesberger is the poorest 'celloist I have ever 
chanced to hear in concert—no tone ; nothing of anything, 
in fact. He just looked calm and serene and took life 
cheerfully and comfortably. The pianist chose unfortu- 
nately the E minor sonata of Chopin (op. 58), which is so 
seldom played, and more rarely well, being technically and 
musically so intensely difficult. 

It is very awkward to attempt to criticise when the artist 
appears to such decided and evident disadvantages. I 
don’t doubt but that Epstein might have played something 
else very well, but as I did not hear the something else I 
can only record the fact that the sonata was poorly given. 
There was a hurry and nervousness about it all which was 
most inartistic, uncomfortable in fact, for I became quite 
anxious myself and sighed a great sigh of relief when it 
was over. He used to enter into details. In the Beethoven 
trio he showed nice discrimination and taste. The compo- 
sition, op. 70, No. 2, is to most people uninteresting; one 
experiences no particular pleasure or enthusiasm. Josef 
Helmesbeger formed the third in its interpretation. Miss 
Paula Drichsler is the possessor of a very pretty voice anda 
very bad method. Hermode of breathingis quite sui generis, 
as my grammar expressed it years ago. It really is too bad 
for the voice, which is pleasing and of good quality. The 
vocal numbers included compositions of Brahms, Heiiber- 
ger, Schumann, Bohm, Schmidt, Koss. Taken all in all, 
for an Epstein concert there was very little Epstein. 

Next came the Rosenthal recital, and what an affair it 
was! The house was sold out days before, and fora Sun- 
day night, too, when public and critics unanimously de- 
clare that they will not hear musicin aconcert room. The 
hall was filled to suffocation, everyone was there, not one 
well-known face of the kiinstler welt was missing and the ap- 
plause which greeted the artist’s appearance was deafen- 
ing. The program was as follows : 
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No comments necessary, nicht wahr? I had always 
heard of Rosenthal’s immense technic, so I was immensely 
surprised to find him as intensely musical as his digits are 
clever. It was my first opportunity of hearing him in an 
entire program, so I can make no comparisons; but I am 
told by several able critics who heard him in New York six 
years ago that he had matured wonderfully ; the improve- 
ment isimmense. He played with a finish and elegance, 
with an abandon and still a ‘‘ studiedness,” if I may coin 
the word, which was highly artistic. The Chopin nocturne 
and Henselt berceuse were perfect, every tone a delight ; 
an exquisite bit of daintiest coloring. If I had a suffi- 
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cient supply of adjectives I would describe each num- 
ber in turn—the breadth, dignity and nobleness of the son- 
ata, the appalling symphonic études, which were mere play 
for the pianist ; the breezy, refreshing Scarlatti vivace, the 
bewildering spring kiinnen, which even now tantalizes my 
ear with its ceaseless, enticing lap, lap, lap of the water ; 
the taking Poldini valse, which was on this occasion so 
auspiciously introduced to the world ; the lovely barcarolle, 
and last, but not least, the ‘‘ Carneval,” which transformed 
an enthusiastic, admiring audience into a mass of hurrah- 
ing, frantic and insatiable listeners. They screamed, and 
shouted, and clapped, and pounded until the very walls 
shook. Nor were they to be quieted until Rosenthal again 
seated himself and charmed anew with the daintiest of 
serenades and Henselt’s ‘‘If I Were a Bird.” It is some 
time since the artist has been heard in recital in this city, 
and his reappearance, which was so complete a success, 
was a cause for self congratulation to all music lovers. 

Lillian Henschel was engaged for one concert, but a sec- 
ond followed in a week, so charmed and delighted was 
everyone. It was amusing to watch the transformation 
which the audience underwent. At first it was merely 
curious, half bored and half expectant. Some adjusted 
their glasses and surveyed the little woman in a critical, 
coldly disinterested manner. No, there were no com- 
ments unfavorable to make about her gown, and her stage 
presence was easy, modest and independent. Hensche 
was going to ask for indulgence—merely her just rights. 
She got them, too. Pleasure was evident from the very 
beginning, and the feeling grew warmer. Comparisons 
were made to the adored Barbi, until at the close every- 
one, man, woman and child, proclaimed her praises and 
paid court to the Dresden china songstress. All Vienna 
loves her. Her well schooled voice, her easy interpreta- 
tion, her beautiful and varied style, her perfect pronuncia- 
tion in English, French and German, are still the topic of 
conversation. At the second concert there were loads of 
flowers and encores galore. The very severe cold from 
which the singer suffered such real inconvenience was at 
no time evident in her work. The program represented 
Hindel, Haydn, Purcell, Liszt, Brahms, Thomas, Masse- 
net, Chaminade, Pacini, Schubert, Stanford and Henschel. 
The six folk songs and cradle lullabies of the latter were 
very warmly received, owing as much to the charm of the 
interpreter as to the beauty and value of the compositions. 

Smetana’s ‘‘ Das Geheimniss,” is to be given at the 
Royal Opera the middle of February, with Mark Kan- 
lich, Dippel, Schrédter, Ritter and Reichenberg in the 
leading réles. Leoncavallo spent several days here nego- 
tiating with Director Jahn about his opera and ballet. 
Van Dyck, Mark and Renard have been chosen for the 
production of his ‘* Medici.” It will in all likelihood not be 
given until next season, and the composer has consented to 
make certain changes which are deemed necessary. 

Eduard Strauss’ yearly benefit concert was given Sun- 
day afternoon, The people were crammed and jammed 
into the most impossible spaces and demonstration was not 
wanting. Johann Strauss directed, and his new and orig- 
inal ‘‘Gartenlauk Waltzer” were repeated. A second en- 
core was followed by selections from *‘ Jakuba,” and these in 
turn were repeated. Goldmark, Brahms and Heiiberger 
were seen in the composer’s box. 


The last concert of the Rosé Quartet was, if not so 
labeled, in reality a Brahmsevening. The program opened 
with a beautiful Mozart quintet; the clarinet is a seldom 
heard instrument, and Richard Miihlfeld’s clever manipula- 
tion of it aroused considerable enthusiasm. Brahms’ sec- 
ond string quintet was given by the club with the assist- 
ance of Franz Jelinek (second viola) in a masterly fashior, 
Applause was so persistent that the composer was dragged 
out half a dozen times to bow his smiling thanks. During 
the last number, a sonata for piano and clarinet, the ap- 
proval was certainly for Brahms the composer, not 
Brahms the pianist. I presume it is nothing short of 
desecration to make such remarks, and I won't say another 
word, but Ido wish I had not heard Brahms play. The 
sonata is one of two recently written, and is still in manu- 
script form. Isn’t it amusing that the great master should 
have such a particular liking for the clarinet? I under- 
stand it is quite his hobby. I found him after the con- 
cert in the artists’ room, wreathed in smoke, smiling and 
genial. 

It is astonishing what a fear some Europeans have 
of the ocean voyage. Brahms regards it with the deep 
est respect. I was telling him how universally admired 
and beloved he was in America, and expressed re- 
gret that my countrypeople had had no opportunity of 
greeting him intheirland. He laughingly agreed to think 
about it, but the impressiveness with which he added, 
‘* Ah, but that sea!” made me fancy that there was little 
hope of anything of the kind. 

The Musik Verein celebrated last week its twenty-fifth 
birthday, and the concert, given under the direction of 
Gericke, was artistic perfection. The Beethoven Prome. 
theus overture was followed by a prologue written by 
Baron Alfred Berger in honor of the occasion, and read 
by Josef Lewinsky. Haydn’s ‘‘Seasons” was given with 
the assistance of Lillian Henschel, Gustav Walter and 
Anton Sistermans of Frankiifrt, three artists of whom one 





could write volumes of praise and little of adverse criti- 
cism, 

The chorus had been most carefully trained and the 
evidence of detail reflected great credit on Gericke. It was 
a delightful evening, which allowed of no moment of weari- 
ness or fatigue. 

I did intend to write about ‘‘ Hansel and Gretel” but the 
midnight oil is burning, so I reserve the tale for next 
week. LILLian APEL. 








Paris Music. 
PARIS, January 15. 


HOSE who love music, rather understand it, go 
to the Grand Opéra here as seldom as possible, forsad 
experience has taught them that nine times out of ten they 
will have to sit out a performance worse than miserable. A 
slovenly orchestra; singers !—well, the less said about 
them the better—and a fifth-rate conductor, these make up 
a doubtful tout ensemble. If it were not for the magnifi- 
cent staging and the natural gift of the French for acting, 
grand opera in Paris on many a night might well be called 
afarce. I have sat out performances that were absolutely 
painful, and among musicians the Paris Grand Opéra is 
fast becoming a byword. But who cares? Not the critics, 
evidently, since they never notice it, and certainly not the 
box holders ; they come to see and be seen. Now and again 
you hear a grumble, but the French are too polite to make 
that even loud. It is smothered even in the utterance. 

It has become a fashionable habit to attend the opera, 
and as the Parisians are not a set who love to spend their 
evenings by the domestic hearth, the house gets filled. To 
those who know little about music it is not a bad way to 
spend afew hours. The spectacle is always gorgeous, the 
house is beautiful, the boxes are filled with charmingly 
gowned women, the ballet is certain to be excellent ; and 
when the performance over, there are a dozen first-class 
restaurants close by where you can sit with your wife, or 
some one else’s wife, and eat the daiutiest supper imagin- 
able. They manage things so well over here. What does 
it matter about the music? 

On an average there are four regular performances every 
week in the year and never ending rehearsals; consequently 
one would imagine the grand opera at Paris consisted of a 
group of men and women singers and instrumentalists 
whose musical training and musical instinct must of neces- 
sity be marvellous. Not a bit ofit! You ought to see 
Massenet’s despair when he is drilling these forces intoa 
comprehension of his music, or drop in at a rehearsal when 
Verdi is trying to make himself understood and oaths lie 
scattered ‘‘ thick as leaves in Vallombrosa.” 

After days and weeks of suffering for the composer— 
such as no pen can describe—the manager bestirs himself, 
French diplomacy is brought into play, and the moment 
things ‘‘go,” the poor badgered composer is cajoled into 
publicly expressing his delight over the brilliant perform- 
ance given of his work. . 

The public is naturally delighted, and there is no public 
so amicable and easy of conviction as that of Paris—when 
it is indifferent. It knows next to nothing about music, 
consequently it smiles and applauds. As Parisians seldom 
travel, they know nothing of the grand opera of other 
cities, consequently there is no reason why they should 
not believe their own perfection since they are told to 
do so. 

The amusing fact about the whole thing is that by foreign 
singers there is supposed to be an undoubted hall mark at- 
tached to their brethren who have achieved success in 
Paris, and to gain this success they will make any sacrifice. 
They will accept at the Opéra and Opéra Comique salaries 
that can by no manner of rigid economy support them. 
More, even ; they will sing under an indifferent conductor, 
and with ‘‘ supports " a New York audience would pelt with 
turnips. And all to have—a Paris reputation. One thing, 
however, is certain—if a singer fails before the audience of 
the Grand Opéra here, it must be a failure too big for 
words. 

The truth, however, is—despite belief to the contrary— 
a Paris reputation does not guarantee a singer success 


elsewhere. Sibyl Sanderson was one of the best drawing 
cards Carvalho ever had at the Opéra Comique, yet she made 
a fiascoin St. Petersburg, and something a very little better 
in London. Yet here her success was undoubted—at least 
at the Opéra Comique. Her entry in the Grand Opéra was 
only another instance of 

“the vaulting ambition that o’erleaps itself.’ 

Nothing less than a new opera or a grand singer ever 
lures me now to the Grand Opéra. But some months back, 
when the announcement of Miss Adams’ début was mak- 
ing a stir in musical circles, I began to have hopes of a 
pleasure to come at the opera. 

Miss Adams’ début took place on Wednesday last, the 
9th, but it was not till her second appearance on Saturday 
the 12th that I had the pleasure of hearing her. 

Enthusiastic friends had spoken of her to me as la 
nouvelle Patti; but has an artist any such enemies as his or 
her enthusiastic friends? 

Miss Adams made her début in ‘‘ Romeo et Juliette,” 
and proved herself to be the happy possessor of a beautiful 
voice, but as yet not in any way phenomenal. It is still 
small, or appears so ; possibly because Miss Adams may not. 
yet know how to use it in a large building and on a large 
stage ; but the higher tones are exquisite, the timbre clear 
and pleasing and the vocalization dainty. Miss Adams 
takes her high tones without effort and the possibilities of 
what she may do with work—having such a voice—are limit- 
less. In the next few years she can build for herself a 
solid foundation for a brilliant future, but without work 
her chances on the operatic stage wili not be extraordinary. 

At present she lacks aplomb ; her acting is weak and her 
voice has that fatal tendency to coldness so often found 
with Americans. On the night of her début she obtained 
several encores, but when I heard her she failed to rouse 
her audience to anything like enthusiasm. 

In the balcony scene she was absolutely disappointing ; 
all ‘‘ Romeo's” impassioned phrases failed to rouse her into 
warmth, and there was one horrible moment when “Juliette,” 
‘*Romeo” and the orchestra were separated in pitch. 
The fault was Saleza’s (‘‘Romeo”), but the result was torture. 
It must have been bad when even the audience at large 
noticed it. 

Miss Adams’ stage appearance could be much improved, 
and her ‘‘ make-up” should be bettered at once. She is 
not exactly beautiful—a too prominent chin spoiling this ; 
but she has an interesting face, large, beautiful eyes and 
magnificent hair,and with these there is no reason why she 
should not make a much better appearance than she does. 

Saleza, who took the part of ‘‘ Romeo,” has an excellent 
voice, strong and sweet, but he has a tendency to get off 
the pitch that is maddening. The other singers were fair, 
but the orchestra played as indifferently and carelessly as 
possible ; the opera was conducted lazily, and the perform- 
ance as a whole was far from satisfying. 

There is no opera which needs a poetic interpretation so 
much as *‘ Romeo et Juliette.” It is an opera apt to make 
critics captious, and it requires a phenomenal tenor and 
soprano to do it justice. The mere names ‘‘ Romeo” and 
‘« Juliette” suggest at once youth, poetry, passion and hot 
headed despair, all united in the one magic sentiment of 
love. In no opera is the ideal more drawn upon to the 
exclusion of allelse. It takes absolute genius to poriray 
that poetic Southern love so self-forgetful, so grandly 
beautiful in its utter indifference to the laws and ideas of 
the world about it. You have the hot Southern night and 
these two ideal figures rushing on 1n their glorious passion 
to destruction. The poem itself is incomparable, but 
Gounod's music is unmeaning unless the singers’ voices 
vibrate with the sentiments they are supposed to feel. 

For this reason Saleza made a better ‘‘ Romeo” than 
Miss Adams did ‘ Juliette.” Love cannot be taught. It 
comes intuitively or not at all. The women of the Latin 
races have this intuition. It shows itself in their voices, 
their dark, glowing eyes, their pouting, ruby lips. But too 
often the women of Northern climates never realize it; 
never awaken to it. 

I feelcertain that in another réle Miss Adams will do 
herself greater justice. In the first act she came forward 
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to the footlights after the approved Italian fashion to sing 
the waltz song, and sang it excellently ; but one requires 
more from ‘‘ Juliette” than this waltz song, and when Miss 
Adams has given as much attention to the rest of the 
music as she has evidently given to this song she will be 
able to arouse and delight her audience. 

On the whole, considering Miss Adams has not before 
sung on any stage, her début must be considered as a re- 
markable success, big with promise for the future, and the 
Grand Opéra can be congratulated on having secured her 
services. 

At the Conservatoire concerts two amateurs have been 
distinguishing themselves as soloists in the B minor Mass 
of Bach—Mrs. Kinen, whom I have heard several times in 
private reunions and who possesses a glorious contralto, 
and Miss Eustis—both of them Americans. Being ama- 
teurs, of course one must not criticise them, but the Mass 
was wonderfully performed, and Mrs. Kinen especially 
came in for the lion’s share of praise, particularly for the 
‘‘Laudamus.” The other soloists were Madame Leroux- 
Ribeyre and Messieurs Warmbrodt and Donailler. Taffa- 
nel conducted. 

At the Lamoureux concerts on Sunday, the 13th, there 
was an exceedingly interesting program. It opened with 
the Gwendoline overture of Chabrier, and again and again, as 
I hear this work, lam struck with the immensity and original- 
ity of the genius init. Twenty years hence Parisians will 
know whom they have lost in Chabrier and look back on 
the present era with disgust for having been blind and deaf 
to his genius. Chabrier’s orchestration is marvelous. 
There is a force and power in his themes, a magnificent 
grasp in his tone combinations, and instrumental effects 
that show the hand of the master at once. There is not a 
note one could spare, not a note one could alter; a 
beautiful living creation, this overture forces one to admira- 
tion, and once heard cannot be forgotten. It was excel- 
lently played, with clean crisp phrasing and a fascinating 
perfection of nuance. 

The second item was the Bach concerto in F major for 
two flutes and piano, with string accompaniments, Mr. 
Diémer being at the piano, and it proved a treat, as Bach 
always does when played intelligently, without fuss or affec- 
tation. 

For me, however, the special attraction of the concert 
was a fantasie for piano and orchestra, by Périlhou, a young 
French composer, for I had heard that Paderewski was 
about to take this fantasie into his répertoire and thought 
highly of it ; and its marvelous execution by Diémer at this 
concert was its début in concert life. 

I hastened off next morning to get it, but found that 
Hengel, the music publisher, had not yet decided to pub- 
lish it, therefore that it was still in MS. So if American 
music publishers want a good investment let them take 
this work. I can put them in the way of getting it, if 
necessary, always providing of course, Hengel has not 
made his offer. He is first in the field. 

The work 1s really superb, and the blending of piano and 
orchestra effects something marvellous. The virtuoso 
work is immense, and artists who are looking for some- 
thing new and striking should get it at once. What par- 
ticularly struck me in the whole was the complete absence 
of anything one could allude to as having been ‘* heard 
before.” Périlhou has something new to say, and says it 
in a highly original manner. Huis orchestration is charm- 
ing, and his piano effects exceedingly beautiful. Alto- 
gether the work is one every pianist wanting something 
new should include in his répertoire. 

Périlhou is a pupil of Saint-Saéns, but has not as yet 
written much; sothat this fantasie comes asa surprise 
and has covered its composer with honor. 

Beethoven's fifth symphony was given at this concert, 
but I do not like Lamoureux's reading of Beethoven. It is 
commonplace, and I cannot for the life of me see why this 
should be. The moment Lamoureux takes up the baton to 
conduct Beethoven he becomes “ kapellmeister.” The 
sforzandos are lacking, breadth, finish, phrasing—nothing 
satisfies; the sudden pianos and pianissimos coming 
abruptly after fortesare not given, and the grand inter- 
rupted cadences at the close don’t mean anything with 
him. In other words, the humor is lacking. 

lo make up for his shortcomings in Beethoven Lamou- 
reux gave us an excellent reading of Wagner's ** Venus- 
berg.” I have rarely listened to anything more perfectly 
given. 

Altogether the concert was exceedingly enjoyable. La- 
moureux has added new blood to his orchestra, and the im- 
provement in the playing between this year and last is 
surprising. 

At the Salle Erard I am booked for several concerts, first 
and foremost for the Paderewski recitals in April next. In 
March Josef Hofmann comes, and Raoul Kocalski also, and 
next month I have a series of chamber music concerts 
griven by the eminent vituoso, Louis Breitner, the programs 
of which are unusually interesting. Madame Marx, who 
for many years traveled with Sarasate, and is now known 


as Madame Goldschmidt, gives eight recitals shortly, and 
the last tickets to arrive have been from Monsieur Reut- 
linger, the excellent professor of piano, who gives his an- 
nual concert early next month. 

ALEXANDER McARTHUR. 





Music in the Salon. 
pestis and Mrs, Brice gave by far the most 
important soirée musicale of the week Monday night 
at their residence, the Corcoran House, La Fayette square, 
Washington. Mrs. Pemberton Hincks, who journeyed to 
the capitol at the special invitation of Mrs. Brice, lunched 
with a number of Senators. 
There was a great concourse of distinguished invited 
guests. The program of the musicale ensues. 






Songs— 
* Thou art so like a flower”’..........:scescscccssecsceees Chadwick 
PETES Ge CI Ie neste inccentsccecssecnsscosccstqseaeosamen Bohm 
Mr. McKenzie Gordon. 
Songs— 
ah Dane 6 I ais. hse n dans caceccednkaennss0sadtenent Bemberg 
DORAN. 6s cic cacnebeccechesecpesteedecssncdens Hnbvesecetecsesees Tosti 
Mrs. Pemberton Hincks. 
Violin solo, Fantaisie Appasionata.........cceeecceseeseees Vieuxtemps 
Mr. Ysaye. 
Songs— 
OE He BN ca cvccwccccaveveccesenneserageaaans Arthur Foote 
CE CE oie sie acinsdéuecdessdécibescsentes Old Scotch Song 
© er NY nak ncdn incndvendcisvestectdancsss Franz Ries 
Mr. McKenzie Gordon. 
ame, Ee a Nooo 0550.05 ie rind senvasdecnsteneeseses Tosti 
Mrs. Pemberton Hincks. 
Violin Solos e 
RRR CU I. in Sikakinsdcceccadsdedeuacdssiacsxebee Bach 
* Walter's Pretes ” ...ccnvcecncccssccviecsetis Wagner-Wilhelmj 
Mr. Ysaye. 
Geng, “Thine ©. oc ccccecoccevccess. dneeccesss cesccvesevcescoeeseuss Bohm 


Mr. McKenzie Gordon. 

Songs— 
* Mam’zelle Zizi’’.. 
‘“*Ec Homboli”’..... 
“ Zozo Moquer”’.... 

Mrs. Pemberton Hincks. 
Wictin cole, Hatesk Fa inc civ dive desc cecssndccceseses Wieniawski 
Mr. Ysaye. 

Senator and Mrs. Brice will give two or three more 
musicals during the season. 

Other soirée musicales in Washington last week included 
the following: Monday night, Miss Katherine Willard ; 
Tuesday night, Mrs. Scott Townsend, with Ysaye as the 
important card; Friday night, Secretary and Mrs, Lamont; 
Saturday night, the Brazilian Minister and Mme. Men- 
donca. 

Mr. Sandford Latham Norcott will give the last two of 
the series of his six organ recitals in the Judson Memorial 
Baptist Church, South Washington square, February and 
12, respectively, at4r.m. The previous recitals, January 
8, 15, 22 and 29, were well attended. The recitals are free 
tothe public. The programs, dated, follow : 


dda vidsebtabeachateunekseen set Creole Songs 


Tuesday, February 5. 


CNR. 5s cscnss coe ewen Fi > 

Benediction Nuptiale.. {°° **r*t7seeroreeeseeesecceeecees Th. Dubois 
SOD. dckn dc cuciibundivcdeabaucehaestsoscrcanossienebesteue C. F. Handel 
Marche Religieuse, from ‘Lohengrin ”’.............. Richard Wagner 
PRD ok ic onctincodines ctoswievebéptosecewees cunvereuus S. S. Svendsen 
PORE PENI cs icine vdcvocvensntnawencctzsncassccewesaasil Edvard Grieg 





Duet, “Oh, Flower of the Verdant Lea”’.. Barnby 
Mr. and Mrs. La Roy Wood. 

Pestle 00 “Pe cdecscceseusevevcvecasccsescecss Richard Wagner 

OBastotre to Bi: COOGHAG. «0050 dcscersccssccoesccosseate Edouard Battiste 


Tuesday, February 12. 

Prelude to “ Tristan and Isolde.” 
Walter’s “ Prize Song.” 
Quintet, from “The Meistersingers.” 
Prelude to “ Parsifal.” 
Good Friday Spell. 
Prelude to “ Lohengrin.”’ 
Marche Religieuse. 
Aria, ‘* Elizabeth’s Prayer,’ from ‘‘ Tannhatiser.”’ 
“Lullaby.” 

Miss Elizabeth Patterson. 


Funeral March and “Brtinhilde’s Lament,” from ‘“ Giétterdim- 
merung.” 

Mrs. J. Weeks Cornwall gave her last musical At Home 
the other evening, on which occasion she entertained a 
goodly number of guests at her residence, 28 West 
Ninety-fourth street. The program was interpreted by 
Mrs. Anna Bulkeley Hills, Mr. Percy Walling, Mr. Sparks, 
Master Ray Dedrich, Mrs. Laura Campagilio, Miss Gaffney 
and an orchestra. Mrs. Cornwall and her daughters, Mrs. 
Van Riper and Mrs. W. D. Brown, received the guests, 
who included Mrs. Beers Moffatt, Miss Farmer, Miss 
Knowles, Mrs. Barrett, Mrs. Lucien B. Chase, Mrs. 
Arthur Dyett, Mrs. Thomas Muller, Mrs. J. Hedges 
Crowell. 

Mr. W. Johnson Quinn’s musicale at his apartment in the 
Empire Hotel, Wednesday night, was distinguished by an 
interesting program, the interpreters including Miss Clara 
Thropp, Miss Carhart, Miss Amelia Harrison, Mr. Marshall 
Wilder, Mr. Archie Gunn and Mr. J. Russell Throckmorton. 
The guests numbered among others, Mrs. Pierre de Peyster 
Ricketts, Mr. Geo. W. Swett, Mr. and Mrs. N. A. Shaw, 
Mrs. O. C. Starring, Baron Schlippenbach, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles H. Storm, Mr. J. H. Burnside, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Miman Brown, William C. Bitting, Mr. F. L. Blanchard, 
Mr. C. B. Butler, Miss Bolton, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Dyett, Mr. and Mrs. L. M. Doctor, Mr. and Mrs. F. G. 
Dodge, Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Davis, Mr. and Mrs. Eben 
Dimon. 


Mr. Julius J. Lyons, the organizer, director and conductor 
of the Amateur Metropolitan Orchestra, entertains the 
correct idea on such matters as involve music for the love 
of it. 

A few years ago he heard his son and another lad playing 
a duet in his parlor. They were afterward joined by still 





another boy, and from their playing Mr. Lyons concluded 
that it would be an interesting work to organize an amateur 
orchestra from the ranks of lads and young men. The 
Metropolitan Orchestra to-day numbers 80 members— 
among which there are two of the boys who gave the first 
impetus to the organization. A most creditable feature of 
the enterprise is that the expense of maintaining the or- 
chestra, purchasing a musical library, &c., has been wholly 
borne by Mr. Lyons, the outlay being over $2,000 per year, 
The object of the organization is purely social and benevo- 
lent. Nosooner was this orchestra in working order than 
Mr. Lyons set about it and organized a chorus of 100 young 
ladies, who sing in conjunction with the orchestra. 

The labors of this double band of amateurs are truly 
meritorious. Details are made, the members dividing up 
into small parties for the purpose of carrying on charitable 
work, including playing at the bedside of convalescents 
and in the wards of the hospitals, &c., while once a year 
the members play at the Home for the Aged and Infirm, the 
Montefiore Home, &c. One of the most important nights’ 
work by the orchestra and chorus will be Sunday, March 
3, on which occasion they will appear for the benefit of the 
Sisterhood of Young Ladies, which looks out for the orphans 
and sick belonging to the Madison Avenue Temple Con- 
gregation. Mr. Henry C. Miner gives the use of the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre. The orchestra and chorus never accept 
pay for any of their labors. 

Mr. and Mrs. William H. Barber (Baroness von Oertzen) 
gave a highly successful soirée musicale Wednesday even- 
ing at their residence, 141 West Sixty-fourth street, in 
honor of Mr. Bernhard Stavenhagen. The program was 
interpreted by Miss Adams, Mr. Barber, Miss Lawrence 
and Mr. Flinsch. The guests comprised Mr. and Mrs. 
Dalton, Miss Eleanor Bell, Mr. Arnold, Mr. Flinsch, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. E. Thoms, Mr. Bell, Mr. and Mrs. Adams, of 
Orange; the Misses Miller, of Orange; Herr Bernhard 
Stavenhagen, Mrs. Prescott Hall Butler, Miss Butler, Mrs. 
John Swann, Mrs. Draper, Mrs. Gilliat Schroeder, Miss 
Schroeder, Miss Lawrence, Miss Constable and Miss Adams. 

Mrs. Gen. Daniel Butterfield: gave the last of her season’s 
musicales Wednesday afternoon, January 30, at her resi- 
dence, 616 Fifth avenue. The program was interesting 
and a large number of guests enjoyed the music. 

Miss Maud Roudebusch, whose name appeared in last 
week’s Paris letter, was well known at Asbury Park, N. J., 
where she sang at a number of musicales during the sum- 
mer of 1892. Miss Roudebusch is a Pennsylvania girl. 
She is a daughter of Mrs. Grannis (by her first husband) 
and lived until about five years ago at Meadville. Mrs. 
Grannis lost a lot of money there through the rascality of 
bank officials with whom a portion of her fortune was in- 
vested. Mother and daughter then came to New York 
and gave a number of smart musicales in West Twenty- 
third street. They still possess a comfortable fortune. At 
one time it was rumored that Miss Roudebusch was en- 
gaged to be married to Mr. Babcock, the Hornellsville, 
N. Y., banker, but it was all declared off when the fiancée 
determined to adopt music as a profession. 

Mr. William Keith, the young violinist, who is on his way 
from Europe to America after a long term of study in the 
old country, gave a musicale in Braun's Hotel (Musenhaus) 
just before he left Dresden. This is the program : 


“ Wotan’s Abschied’ and “ Feuerzauber’’........ Wagner-Rubinstein 
Herr Roth. 
po ee er me Massenet 
Mr. Keith. 
Vidiid COROOTIO, GQ WINES 00. cccvccccececvecccccccccccesesesesveveee Bruch 
Herr Priil. 
I ccune 5 cavnakscisabd tascenteroueteanenevtixed Gounod 
(With piano, violin and harmonium accompaniment.) 
Mr. Keith. 
ION IG IG Bi sine Fin Cecasavencdesussceckersdeesepicsaccntesdevste Liszt 
Herr Roth. 
Violin soli 
PGND. c cn cicccccccvccttcoccccbestuvrcsevpesecensosedeste Damrosch 
ND Ne.” 0. conccccecdndsnesscvavensccnncesdeeentsceneness Schubert 
7 i ccs setrnens Sinipeywss Nendeneevenneseune Wieniawski 
Herr Prill. 
I? oss cacvpescegcéddubscecntsduesdbcdlvncccsadserddenecesendd Lalo 
PN 6. n scdcaeabwceesectkbndeeed onsnsetedededhesttesbaeves shnnken Adam 
Mr. Keith. 


A leading Dresden newspaper thus commented upon his 
work : 

Mr. Keith’s voice is a baritone of remarkable range, witha tendency 
toward the tenor rather than the bass. The timbre is of exquisite 
sweetness, and he quite surprised the audience with his facility in 
taking a high A flat. Histechnic, breathing, phrasing and intonation 
denote the finished artist. 

Mr. Keith's arrival in America about February 15 will be 
made the occasion of a soirée musicale, atwhich he will be 
heard. 

Mrs. Jungen, wife of Lieut. Carl Jungen, of the United 
States Navy, who sang so successfully at the Newport 
musicales last summer,is making preparations to go 
abroad. She is now studying with Mrs. Bella Thomas- 
Nichols, who, by the way, is just recovering from a most 
distressing attack of the demon grip. Mrs. Jungen’s voice 
is a clear, resonant, high soprano of passionate quality, 
which comes into evidence in songs like Mrs. Beach's 
‘‘Ecstasy” and ‘‘Chanson d’Amour.” Mrs. Jungen will 
go direct to Berlin as the guest of her husband’s aunt, Frau- 
lein Schell, soprano (pupil of Marchesi and fellow- graduate 
with Mme. Gerster), and will no doubt study under her 
direction. 
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BERLIN, January 19, 1895. 
MILE SAURET was the soloist of the sixth 
Strauss Philharmonic concert last Monday evening. 
It was interesting to hear Sauret on the same stage where 


Sarasate played not long ago. The two greatest living 
representatives of the French school are in many respects 
as different as day and night, and yet some interesting 
comparisons can be drawn between the two artists. 

Tosome comparisonsare always odious. I am well aware 
of this; but, after all, what better standard of excellence 
have we? 

Many readers of THe Musicat Courier have heard Sara- 
sate ; comparatively few have heard Sauret, hence I know 
of no better way to give them an idea of his playing than 
to compare it with Sarasate’s, as far as is possible. 

Sarasate is the embodiment of grace, elegance and finish ; 
in him the feminine elements predominate. 

Sauret is far more manly. He is the bold, energetic 
virtuoso, but at the same time he is capable of displaying 
great tenderness and emotion. His tone is wonderfully 
pure and penetrating ; it is not quite as sweet as Sarasate’s, 
but has more volume. It is a tone that goes right to the 
heart. His technic is quite as finished and infallible as 
and much larger than that of the illustrious Spaniard. 

It was not many years ago that Sarasate was considered 
the ideal technician ; no one equaled him then ; he was the 
goal toward which all ambitious students of technic looked 
with longing eyes. 

This is all changed now. There are to-day in Europe 
many violinists who have attained to the technical heights 
reached by him, and at least half a dozen of the younger 
virtuosi have outstripped him in this respect. In point of 
exquisite finish, however, no one has excelled him as yet. 

Sauret’s left hand is a model. The greatest difficulties 
are overcome with an enviable ease. Such a perfect en- 
semble of the four fingers I have observed in no other 
player; each finger seems to have been trained indivi- 
dually, so that it is quite independent of the others. Those 
fingers not in use are always held in an easy curved posi- 
tion ready to fall upon the strings; they are never seen 
sticking up straight. His is an economical use of the 
fingers; they make no meaningless movements, nor is 
there any unnecessary expenditure of left-hand force— 
seemingly insignificant points to the casual reader, perhaps, 
but the students of higher technic know and appreciate the 
importance of a good finger ensemble. 

Sauret trills, moreover, equally well with the second and 
third fingers. He does not indulge to a great extent in 
the vibrato, but when he does make use of it it is with 
effect. 

‘He has an admirable command of tke bow, but it is a 
peculiar bowing of his own, which I would not recommend 
students to imitate. In playing sustained tones his bow is 
not drawn in a straight line parallel with the bridge, but 
undergoes peculiar zigzag movements, which, however, 
strange to say, do not affect the*quality of his tone. 

Like all players of the French school, he uses the entire 
forearm instead of making use of the wrist independently, 
as do the best representatives of the German school. His 
spiccato is marvelous. I have heard no other violinist play 
the French spiccato so distinctly and with such telling 
effect. Franz Ondriczek plays it as rapidly, or even faster, 
but not with such pearly clearness. 

Sauret has lots of temperament. His playing is warm, 
often to the point of sensuality. His conceptions are 
thoroughly musical. As an interpreter of works of dif- 
ferent schools he is an artist of greater calibre than Sara- 
sate, whose repertory is notoriously small. 

His selections at this concert were Friedrich Gernsheim’s 
concerto in D major and his own ‘‘ Elégie et Rondo,” both 
with orchestra. 

The concerto was new to me, though by no means a 
new work. Halir played it at the Philharmonie under 
Joachim’s direction as long ago as 1886, and it was composed 





several years before that, I believe. The work has many 
good points, and one of these is that it is admirably adapt- 
ed to the violin, which is not often the case with violin 
concertos composed by pianists. It is the work of an ear- 
nest, conscientious young musician, though not a great con- 
certo. 

Beethoven and Brahms are at times suggested. I do 
not imagine that Gernsheim himself, who has the reputa- 
tion of being an excellent pianist and musician, and who is 
one of the leading teachers of that well equipped institu- 
tion, the Stern Conservatory, attaches any particular value 
to this early work of his at this late day. 

Sauret played it in a masterly style, making the most of 
it. The same may be said of his own composition, but the 
work did not please me, Sauret the virtuoso is far greater 
than Sauret the composer. Inspiration is lacking in this 
composition, and in fact in all of his works that I know. 
I consider him a greater virtuoso than Sarasate, but I much 
prefer the latter’s compositions, trivial though they are. 
Sauret’s technical studies are the best things he has written. 
He was successful with the public, but not to the extent he 
deserved. He played better at the rehearsal Sunday morn- 
ing than at the concert. 


* 
* * 


The next evening I attended a Beethoven concert at 
Bechstein Hall given by Joachim, Gernsheim and Haus- 
mann for the benefit of a fund for a Haydn-Mozart-Beet- 
hoven monument to be erected at Berlin. The program 
was: 

Trio in G major, op. 1, No, 2. 
Sonata in C minor, for violin and piano, op. 30, No. 2. 
Trio in B flat major, op. 97. 

The trio in G is uninteresting compared with Beetho- 
ven's later works, but it was interesting on this occasion, 
in that it avowedly illustrated the astounding progress and 
development of the great composer during the seventeen 
years that elapsed from the time he wrote it till he com- 
posed the great B flat trio. The performance of this great- 
est of all trios was the feature of the concert, although the 
sonata was also a treat. 

There is not much to say about the ensemble. The 
pianist was the same (Gernsheim) whose violin concerto 
Sauret played on the previous evening. He is well known 
here as a classical player. 

I was more interested in Joachim’s playing, of course, 
than in that of the others. I do not remember to haveread 
a detailed description of his playing in THe Musica. 
Courier, or indeed in any paper, for some years. Perhaps 
an account of how the most famous of all living violinists 
plays at the age of sixty-four will interest those readers 
who have never heard him. 

No one expects him to play now as he once did, but his 
style is still grand. It is this grandeur and phenomenal 
breadth of style which still keeps Joachim in the front rank 
of violinists. 

The great difference between Joachim and his illustrious 
contemporary, Sarasate, is this: Joachim aims at charac- 
ter, Sarasate at beauty. Joachim ever endeavors to give 
a work such an interpretation as will make its character 
plain, even if he has to sacrifice, at times, beauty to char- 
acter. Sarasate’s purpose is, first of all, to play beauti- 
fully, with fine tone and exquisite finish. Whatever he 
renders he makes beautiful, but there is a sameness to his 
playing and he often sacrifices character to beauty. 

One accustomed to Sarasate would no doubt find Joachim 
at times harsh. When he brings out a forzando on the G 
string itis with a vengeance. You are never in doubt as 
to whether he is playing forte or fortissimo, piano or pian- 
issimo. Joachim is always terribly in earnest; with him 
art isa serious matter. And yet, with what delicacy and 
refinement he can play! He is at his best in slow move- 
ments. His playing of the adagio of the C minor sonata 
quite carried me away. He plays with great feeling, but 
not with that Hungarian temperament which one might 
expect inhim. His technic is no longer what it was when 
I first heard him four years ago. That was at Weimar, 
where he isan annual visitor. He was concertmeister there 
more than forty years ago, in the palmy days of Weimar, 
when Liszt was conductor of the orchestra, and when 
great musicians from all parts of Europe made pilgrimages 
thither to do the great pianist homage. 

At that concert Joachim played his own concerto in G 
major and the Bach chaconne. I shall never forget the 
impressions his playing made upon me at that time. I do 
not think he played a single note out of tune then. Now 
his intonation is occasionally slightly false ; but it isa won- 
der that he keeps up his technic as well, for he has almost 
no time for practice. His left hand is, as it were, created 
for the violin. One would not think this, though, on look- 
ing at hishand. But he has remarkably strong and limber 
fingers. He brings them down on the strings like small 
sledge hammers ; you can hear them click on the finger- 
board even in the most rapid passages. This makes his 
runs so distinct. His trill is not very fast, but remarkably 
clear and even. Heslides very little in connecting slurred 
notes, and makes only a slight use of the vibrato. He isat 
all times quite free from mere virtuoso effects. 

I love to watch the movements of his right arm and 
wrist. The young violinist who would profit by hearing 





great performers, especially in point of bowing, must keep 
his eyes open as well as his ears. 

As I have stated in a former letter, Joachim is the father 
of the model bowing of the German school. When observ- 
ing Joachim’s right arm I can realize what it must have 
been twenty years ago when Halir studied with him. Here 
we have the source of that artist’s matchless bowing. 

Joachim’s command of the bow is still great ; he man- 
ages it with perfect ease and utilizes every inch of it—one 
of the first characteristics of a great artist. His legato is 
played with supple wrist, whether executed in the middle or 
at the point. He makes extensive use of spiccato, both 
light and heavy, always played in the middle of the bow. 

I love to see Joachim on the concert platform. To me 
he always suggests some grand old warrior, scarred with 
the wounds of many battles, on whom the hand of time has 
left its mark, who has fought bravely for his cause for more 
than half a century, and who has left a glorious record be- 
hind him. Modest in bearing, yet conscious of his power, 
a ‘‘ hero in the strife.” What a wonderful career he has 
had! Through fifty-seven years he has made glad the 
hearts of men with the music of his violin. Of what ser- 
vice he has been to the world as ateacher! No other in- 
strumentalist, except Liszt, was ever able to point to such 
an array of illustrious pupils, now scattered over two con- 
tinents. What stimulus he has given to the playing of 
chamber music! There is nothing one-sided about Joachim. 
He is great as a virtuoso, quartet player, teacher and con- 
ductor. Will any of the younger generation of violinists 
leave such a record? Idoubtit. Even though they should 
attain to the same artistic heights, their names would 
scarcely be surrounded with such a halo of glory. There 
are too many good players now. Joachim was born at a 
favorable time. Before his advent the classical field was 
comparatively unoccupied. 

Spohr could hardly be considered a rival ; his lustre was 
already dimmed with age, and he had been looked at by 
many through the wrong end of the telescope; not until 
after his disappearance was his true value to be realized. 

David was a fixed star and came properly in a different 
category. The musical heavens were illumined principally 
by Ernst, Sivori, Ole Bull, Vieuxtemps and lesser sithilar 
stars, all to a greater or less degree imitators of Paganini. 

Therefore when this new and powerful light of unusual 
hue began to shine it at once attracted universal attention, 
and the magnitude of the star Joachim was soon proclaimed 
to the world. 

In other words, the conditions were ripe for the appear- 
ance of such a great interpreter of the classics. Coming 
just as the love for brilliant feats of virtuosity was begin- 
ning to wane, his unequaled playing of Bach and Beet- 
hoven could not fail to make a deep impression on all true 
musicians, Great geniuses like Liszt and Mendelssohn at 
once recognized his merit and did all they could to further 
him. His progress upward was rapid and steady, and his 
reputation kept apace. 

I do not believe the name of any other living violinist, 
whatever his attainments, will ever carry such weight all 
over the world as that of Joseph Joachim. 


as 
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On Wednesday evening Florian Zajic and Heinrich 
Griinfeld gave their second subscription concert at the 
Singakademie. They were assisted by Miss Matja von 
Niessen, vocalist; Alfred Griinfeld, of Vienna, pianist ; 
Theodore Kilian (violin) and Theodore Krelle (viola). 
Their first number was Dvordk's piano quintet, op. 81. 
The Halir Quartet played the work here early in the sea- 
son, assisted by Stavenhagen, and their performance was 
superior to this one. The quintet has been criticised in 
Tue Musica Courter, so I shall say nothing about it. 

Miss Niessen sang several Lieder, but she did not inter- 
est me. Griinfeld the ‘cellist played three small numbers 
and an encore, which selections were within his decidedly 
limited range. 

Griinfeld the pianist is a far greater artist—this does 
not imply great artist—than his brother the ‘cellist, but 
piane playing does not interest me unless of a very high 
order. I liked his tone in pianissimo passages, and dis- 
liked it when he played fortissimo. He apparently always 
plays either pianissimo or fortissimo ; he has the two ex- 
tremes, but not the means. 

The feature of the evening was Zajic’s solo playing. He 
is the mainstay of these concerts and a violinist of a high 
order ; one of the very best of Berlin's resident players. 
His pure, full, warm tone and ,his noble conceptions never 
fail of their electrifying effect with an audience. He is 
ever in earnest and quite free from all tricks, mannerisms 
and nonsense. Zajic is a great artist. His selections were 
not to my taste, however. They were an ‘‘ Introduction 
and Fugue,” by Rust, and ‘‘ Alla Polacca” by Wilhelm}. 
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I should like to hear him play some great standard work. 
Wilhelmj as a composer is as insignificant as ke is great 
as a performer. He produces a certain effect with his 
works, but creative talent he has not. I understand that 
Zajic’s time is so occupied at Stern’s Conservatory, where he 
is a teacher, that he has almost no opportunity for practice. 


Such an artist should take time to keep up his technic and 
repertory. The conservatory is to be congratulated on 
having so excellent a violinist as instructor. The new di- 
rector, Professor Gustav Hollaender, is also a violinist of 
European reputation, who will, I trust, be heard here dur- 
ing the season. With two such artists as teachers the 
violin department of this institution in good hands. 
* 
* * 

The following evening (Thursday) Waldemar Meyer gave 
aconcert at the Philharmonie, assisted by Frau Amalie 
Joachim and the Philharmonic orchestra under Mann- 
staedt’s direction. This looked like great things. I went 
to the Philharmonie with high expectations. When an 
artist gives a concert there under such circumstances one 
has a right to expect much of him. I was disappointed. 
It was a Bruch evening, and Meyer played that composer's 
first and third concertos. I was disappointed in his inter- 
pretation, tone, technic and bowing. I hardly knew what 
to think of him. Perhaps my expectations were too high ; 
and then I had so recently heard Sauret, Joachim and 
Zajic, and comparisons were fatal. Meyer may have been 
indisposed. I will not enter into an extended criticism of 
his playing until I have heard him again ; he gives another 
concert on February 8. He has quitea big local reputation, 
but in justice to the truth I must say that he was unsatis- 


factory on this occasion. The redeeming feature of the 
concert was the singing of Amalie Joachim, whose superior 
art is worthy of the greatest admiration. 

This has been a violinists’ week. Sunday and Monday 
we had Sauret; Tuesday, Joachim; Wednesday, Zajic; 
Thursday, Waldemar Meyer and another soloist of less 
note whose concert I could not attend, and last evening 
Felix Meyer, Waldemar’s brother, assisted at a concert. 
He is not as well known as his brother, but is said to be an 
excellent violinist. I did not hear him. The great and 
only Patti sang last evening at the Philharmonie, and 
curiosity to hear her sing Wagner prompted me to go 
there, where I was astonished at the most extraordinary 
spectacle of a house full to overflowing at three times the 
ordinary prices. Increased prices for concerts here is 
something very unusual. It is difficult enough for most 
great artists to draw an audience at ordinary prices. The 
diva had a genuine old-time success. After her ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home” encore at the end of the program the great 
audience was wild. People stood upon chairs and waved 
their handkerchiefs, stamped, shouted and shrieked. Others 
rushed for the platform ; some wept and acted as if dis- 
tracted. Ye gods, what enthusiasm this woman is capable 
of arousing! The élite of musical Berlin was present. 

. ad * 

Before closing I will mention two musical events of last 
week, The third concert of the Halir Quartet took place 
at Bechstein Hall on Tuesday evening, January 8. This 
admirable organization isdoing most excellent work. They 
played a new quartet in A minor by Count Hochberg, the 
adagio and scherzo of which are beautiful movements; the 
Brahms piano quintet in F minor and the D major Haydn 
quartet, op. 76, No. 5. In the quintet Robert Freund ac- 
quitted himself at the piano like a true musician. Brahms 
did not give the pianist an opportunity to shine exactly in 
this work. That was not his intention. This Haydn D 
major quartet is not the most interesting of his chamber 
music contributions. It was extremely well performed. 
These artists are in no way inferior to the Joachim Quartet 
as interpreters of the classics. But they are not satisfied 
with playing the classics alone. One of the great charac- 
teristics of their leader, Halir, is versatility. On each of 
his programs is atleast one new number. Heis progressive. 

Asan ensemble player he has the same qualities that 
characterize Joachim, but he has the advantage over that 
master in that he is in his best years. Halir is not yet 
thirty-six. 

The ‘cellist Dechert is also a superb artist. He distin- 
guishes himself by his large, sympathetic tone; bold, free 
bowing, and superior musicianship. Miiller, the viola 
player, is also admirable. He is a little bit of a fellow, but 
a thorough musician. The concerts of this quartet are im- 
portant events in Berlin's musical life. 


* 
* * 


On Thursday, the 10th, I heard at the same hall the first 
lady violinist since | have been in Berlin, Frau Marianne 
Scharwenka, who assisted at a concert given by the pianist 
Mayer-Mahe. The lady possesses many excellent qualities. 
Her tone is noble and quite large, her intonation good and 
her bowing full and vigorous. In playing long sustained 
notes pianissimo she lets the tones die away exquisitely. I 
could not judge of her technic, as the technical demands 
of her selection were not great. It was a sonata for violin 
and piano in A major by César Franck. A more uninterest- 
ing work I have never heard performed in public. It was 
positively tedious. Frau Scharwenka is an artist and I 








should like to hear her play something worthy of her abili- 


ties. * 
* * 


Paul and Franz Listemann, violinist and 'cellist, are two 
young artists destined to play an important part in Ameri- 
ca’s musical life ere long. They are sons of the eminent 
Chicago violinist, Bernard Listemann, and are two of the 
most talented and advanced of Joachim’s and Hausmann’s 
pupils at the Hochschule. Paul is one of the concertmeis- 
ters—there are several—and Franz is the first ‘cellist of the 
Hochschule orchestra, which is a superior body of musi- 
cians. At the Hochschule concerts it does first-class work 
under Joachim’s management. ARTHUR M. ABELL. 








The Break. 


Irs Very First EXpLanaTION. 





T does seem to the writer perfectly justifiable to 

claim the merit of a late but important discovery. For 

his whole life he has puzzled over the so-called ‘‘ break” 

in the female voice occurring at some note between the 

one lined E and the two spaced A. No explanation could 

be found in five languages, though for years a pretty steady 
search had been kept up. 

Of course, and certainly, it has been easy to say that the 
notes above and below the break were produced by differ- 
ent mechanisms—so must the mechanism of the next 
world be different from that of this! Is that an explana- 
tion or a discovery? The question is, What are these 
mechanisms? What are they in themselves and how do 
they differ from each other? 

The value of the discovery will at once appear. Not one 
of our four leading female singers of last year’s operatic 
season could avoid this treacherous little snap in a descend- 
ing scale. Had the teacher of Melba, Calvé, Eames or 
Nordica understood the exact processes which made the 
different qualities and compelled the break, would he not 
have found corrective exercises, or, at least, have had a 
better chance to devise them? Indeed, the value of what 
will now follow is so enormous that the writer hesitates to 
continue, since great advantage might come to himself 
from sole possession and use; for any and every teacher 
will be able to teach more understandingly, and with 
quicker and surer results. 

DIFFERENT MODES OF STRETCHING THE VOCAL CHORDS. 

Harless, Merkel, Bennati, all realized that the little pair 
of muscles which join the two principal parts of the Adam’s 
apple, or larynx, were too feeble adequately tostretch the 
vocal chords which are strung across this Adam’s apple. 
Extrinsic muscles, certain ones fastened to the Adam’s 
apple at one end and to some distant or more distant part 
at the other end must bend one part of the Adam’s apple 
upon the other in order to stretch the chords for high or 
powerful notes. 

DIFFERENT OPINIONS. 

Bishop thought it might be a pair of muscles extending 
from the rear border of the apple to the breast bone. 

Dr. Wyllie, of Edinburgh, fastened different weights to 
the front of a bone justabovethe Adam's apple, then to the 
apple itself, and upon blowing between the vocal chords 
found that in both cases the same notes were produced by 
the same weights. 

THE VOICE BOX. 

In order to avoid all unusual terms, let us call the apple 
(larynx) and the bone above (hyoid) the ‘‘ voice box.” 
They are pressed so tightly together during tone that any 
muscle that pulls on one must pull equally on the other. If 
any reader will grasp the front of the neck just under the 
fleshy lower jaw, he or she will feel these two harder parts, 
which taken together will be called the voice box, for 
inside are the two vocal chords or shelves extending from 
the front backward. 

But Merkel, the most voluminous of all the German 
writers, made the colossal mistake of declaring that the 
muscles extending from the front upper part of the voice 
box to the inner side of the chin were the ones which could 
and should stretch the vocal chords by pulling their front 
end of the box forward. 

THE CHORD-STRETCHING OFFICE OF THE SPINE. 

Merkel wholly overlooked the need of keeping the voice 
box in firm connection with the neck portion of the spine, 
which, just behind the voice box, is nearly free from mus- 
cles. Without this firm contact all parts of the box would 
be equally drawn forward and both ends of the chords 
would be pulled forward also, with little or no change 
of length, and of course with little change or rising 
of the pitch. Suppose one part of a hinge were 
placed flat against a wall and the other part pointed for- 
ward, would pulling that part forward do more than pull 
the whole hinge forward? Now one part of the voice box 
must be tilted downward and forward, while the other 
part is held firm against the spine, or the chords cannot be 
stretched. 

THE HOLLOW CHEST REGISTER. 

Just this action, of the under chin to voice box muscles, 
causes the hollow tone of the so-called chest register, for it 
loosens the voice box from the spine. As this action be- 





comes stronger the loosening becomes so great that no 
further chord-stretching is possible. Above the first space, 
F, a new chord-stretching force must be used. 

At the instant of change—say from F to G—the forward 
pulling is so suddenly lessened that the chords are slack- 
ened, the tone for just an instant falls below the pitch, and 
this fall, together with the sudden rebound to the higher 
note, makes heard just that uncanny gulp called the break. 

MEDIUM WEAKNESS, 

But why is the next higher note weak ? 

Because with some singers the muscles which pull the 
box forward for the notes below F do not fully relax for 
the G, and, although the new force does stretch the chords 
more strongly, the box, being loosened from the spine, 
loosens the spinal source of resonance. It is somewhat 
like a tuning fork balanced between the fingers. 

SPINAL RESONANCE. 

It is difficult to look upon flesh and bones as we do upon 
wood and iron. We shrink from the instinctive feeling of 
desecrating the human form divine. Still it is true beyond 
cavil that the voice box does gain its harder, more metallic, 
franker resonance from the spine, against which it rests. 

While reading a paper betore the Musical Congress at 
the World’s Fair I was interrupted by Frederic W. Root, 
the chairman, who said to the audience that he considered 
this discovery of the resonating, or rather the consonating, 
office of the spine the greatest vocal discovery of the age. 

I have absolutely proved the fact upon the cadaver. 
Without removing the voice box from the neck I manipu- 
lated the chords while a tuba player was blowing through 
arubber tube inserted in the lower end of the windpipe. 
So long as the voice box was loosened from the spine the 
sound was very faint, but when it was pressed against it 
the tone was quadrupled. I played ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,” not 
very exactly, but quite recognizably, and so loudly that the 
tune was distinctly heard in a room fully 40 feet away with 
its doors closed. 

PERSONAL, LIVING PROOF. 

Still more positive, more convincing, is the living, per- 
sonal proof. When the writer or his pupils have gained 
easy control over the only two muscles which can draw the 
voice box backward against the spine, the newly added 
ring, or resonance, is indeed startling! Many physicians 
of note have attested this fact. 

THE CHORD-STRETCHING FORCE ABOVE F. 

The G, second line, must be sounded, but the force used 
below is now inadequate. What must be done? Several 
makeshifts are at hand : 

1.—The size of the vocal chords may be suddenly reduced 
and there ensues a lamentable weakness—a dull, feeble, 
and, in young girls, usually a husky, breathy tone. 

2.—Or, the chord-stretching power of the tongue may be 
called upon, a needed auxiliary, but not alone sufficient. 

PALATE TO VOICE BOX AND VOICE BOX TO BREAST BONE 
MUSCLES. 

3.—Years ago the writer discovered that the only muscles 
from voice box to other parts that could powerfully stretch 
the vocal chords were those from voice box to soft palate 
and those from voice box to breast bone. The one pair 
pulls upward and somewhat forward upon the rear border 
of the box ; the other downward upon the front ; the result 
is the forward movement of that part of the box to which 
the front ends of the chords are fastened, and in this way 
are they most powerfully stretched for the grandly volu- 
minous tone of true artistic singing. 

Toillustrate as simply as possible, let the reader grasp 
the upper edge of a book by its corners ; then let him pull 
upward with one hand and downward with the other; 
surely the upper end of the book will be tilted forward, but 
its lower end will press more firmly backward upon what- 
ever may be behindit. Suppose, for instance, that the 
back of the book was placed against a wall; would not the 
downward pulling of the front upper edge and the upward 
pulling of the rear upper edge not only tend to tip the book 
forward, but also to pack its lower edge more firmly back- 
ward against the wall? ‘ 

Just the same happens in the throat: The up and down 
pulling muscles not only tend to tilt the upper part of the 
voice box forward, but also to press its lower part more 
firmly backward against the spine or rear wall of the 
throat. ‘ 

PROPORTION CHANGE, 


Years ago the writer talked and wrote about “ inter- 
fering muscles.” With each new season he found himself 
adopting one or more of these supposed intruders as a 
legitimate and valuable visitor, until now he can safely say 
that not one of the extrinsic muscles, those extending from 
the voice box to other parts, can be dismissed from the 
vocal force. 

Moreover, surprising though it may seem, the faults are 
rather of omission than of commission. More frequently 
these muscles do not contract strongly enough ; less fre- 
quently, too strongly. Suppose the voice box has been 
drawn into a wrong position ; the muscles which effect this 
are not acting too forcibly, but those which could draw it 
in the other direction exert themselves too feebly. 

THE FALLACY OF A RELAXED THROAT. 

Indeed the increased effort of many of the muscles is an- 

swered not only by an increased volume of voice but also 
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by an enhanced beauty of quality. ‘There could be no fal- 
lacy more ruinous than that of relaxation. To produce pure 
pianissimo tones many of these muscular agents are sum- 
moned to put forth a supreme exertion. It is the teacher's 
duty to learn and to teach what muscular efforts must be 
somewhat abated, what encouraged. 

COMPLICATED PROCESS—SIMPLE PRACTICES. 

The vocal process is complicated. One and the same 
muscular agent can and must perform two or three differ- 
ent duties; one agent depends on another or upon sev- 
eral others, and, as has been said, the proportion must be 
preserved. 

But the exercises which apply these laws are simple in 
the extreme. Not one word of theory, of anatomy, or of 
physiology or acoustics need be pronounced in the pupil’s 
profitable presence, save only such household terms as the 
tongue, the palate, the jaw or the cheek. Still the maestro 
who does not understand the muscular action which causes 
‘*the break,” nor the reason for the hollowness below it 
and the weakness above, cannot frame the corrective prac- 
tices. Is that not axiomatic? 

But, knowing that it is caused by too much forward pull- 
ing below the G and by too weak an upward-downward 
pulling as well, he should reduce the former by preventing 
the forward swelling of the angle between the neck and 
the fleshy under jaw and by increasing the latter (the up- 
down pulling). He must devise means to narrow the rear 
roof of the mouth by drawing its fleshy sides nearer to- 
gether. For these sides are the outward-curving upper 
ends of the up-pulling muscles, and by straightening the 
curves inward, to narrow the soft palate, these essential 
agents are compelled to contract and pull upward upon the 
rear border of the voice box thus tilting it forward and stretch- 
ing the vocal chords. Instinct, almost without exception, 
tempts these muscles to slacken their effort as the scale de- 
scends. Skillful discipline imposed by the simplest prac- 
tices should enable the average pupil to compel them to 
stiffen their effort to the due degree ; and then, and not 
till then, will ‘‘ the break ” be conquered. 


GREAT VALUE OF THIS DISCOVERY. 

It is impossible to overestimate the enormous value of 
this discovery, to which the writer lays distinct and positive 
claim. In his own case the removal of the break is now 
no longer the tedious task of a full season but the pleasing 
recreation of a few weeks, sometimes in young voices of a 
single lesson. Far more important is the weakening or re- 
moval of the many faults which follow in the train of ‘‘ the 
break,” such as an uneven scale, differing and displeasing 
qualities, even compulsory changes of vowelsound. Who 
has failed to notice the distinctively different vowel sounds 
of the upper and lower sections of lovely Nilsson’s rising or 
falling runs, beautiful beyond compare though all her 
singing must be declared? They say that Catalani had the 
same blemish. 

RADICAL ERRORS DISCLOSED. 

And what a host of fallacies are hereby uncovered! 
The ‘‘ lowered” tongue, the ‘‘ hollowed” tongue perforce 
compel the disastrous forward bulging of the mooted angle 
between jaw and neck, yet this error is almost universally 
rampant. The ‘‘ open throat,” the up-raised palate, para- 
lyze even the feeble natural action of the up-pulling palate- 
to-voice-box muscles and cheerfully encourage ‘the 
break.” Worse than these superficial nonsenses is the 
cubic folly of the theory of a ‘‘ relaxed throat.” Very truly 
has Frank W. Tubbs written of late that the present teach- 
ing of voice has revolutionized that of the past ; that the 
old ideas and practices will soon appear ridiculous. Tosi, 
more than a century and a half ago, complained bitterly of 
the ‘‘ ancients,” as did Plato two thousand years aback of 
the decadence of modern music ! 


UNDENIABLE PROOFS. 


What, you may ask, is the evidence—how can these revo- 
lutionary statements be fortified till they become impreg- 
nable ? 

In two ways: The one, by laying bare these muscles 
upon the cadaver and using them like strings to pull upon 
the voice box in their living directions. 

The other, by gaining individual, separate control over 
each one of these muscles—such absolute control that one 
alone can be contracted without even the natural sympa- 
thetic effort of others. For instance, while Dr. Clarence E. 
Rice was looking down my throat laryngoscopically by the 
almost blinding aid of oxygen burning on lime, the writer 
repeatedly contracted the up and the down pulling muscles 
as already described (this while silent breath was flowing), 
and this distinguished throat specialist plainly saw the vo- 
cal chord lengthen at each attempt ‘‘as plainly,” he re- 
marked, ‘‘ as though I held the larynx in my hand close to 
my eyes.” 

THE EVIDENCE OF TONAL QUALITIES. 
No less convincing are 
Even a 


Such are the mechanical proofs. 
the evidences furnished by every lesson hour. 


partial, a feeble control of the up-pulling muscles, fre- 
quently gained in a single lesson hour, fills out the weaker 
G and A and slightly discourages the hollowness of the 
tones below, besides adding a note to the pupil's upper 
range. Our noble baritone, Carl Dufft, is reported to me 





as saying that the single lesson upon this action gave him 
the high note for which he had been striving for years. 
CONFIDENCE. 

Nine out of ten of the readers of THe Musicat Courier will 
gain confidence by a week’s practice of such exercises as they 
may themselves contrive by the aid of the previously stated 
laws. A full, frank, outright tone should always be in- 
tended and attempted. But it is impossible that the 
writer has been mistaken. A thousand fupils who have 
gained separate muscular control attest the facts, and 
among them are scores of physicians and four or five pro- 
fessors on anatomy and physiology. If doubt is expressed 
and will be communicated to me, either privately or pub- 
licly, I (to continue with the first person) will call upon Dr. 
Lefferts and Dr. Lincoln, both of whom have honored me 
by flattering words, both of whom have been presidents of 
the Laryngological Society, I will report their undoubted 
indorsement of all that precedes. Joun Howarp, 

215 East Fifty-seventh street, New York. 





The Largest Opera Subscription. 
HE subscription for the Damrosch season of Wag- 
ner opera in German closed last Saturday night with 
most magnificent results. The amount received for the 
sixteen performances is $48,000, or an average of $3,000 
per night. This sum is the largest nightly subscription 
ever known in the history of operatic enterprise in New 
York and over double the average obtained on any previous 
season of German opera in this city. 

The temporary embarrassment caused by the sad drown- 
ing of Herr Adolph Bauman, who went down with the 
steamship Elbe, has been overcome. Mr. Walter Dam- 
rosch at once directed Mr. Leon Margulies, his business 
manager, to cable Mr. Dienke to procure a stage manager 
in Berlin, and the encouraging answer came that he had 
secured the services of Herr Harder, who sailed from 
Hamburg yesterday. He will arrive about February 14. 

“ Herr Harder,” remarked Mr. Damrosch, ‘‘ is a splen- 
did stage manager. He is a native of Germany and has 
been putting on Wagner German opera at the Drury Lane 
for Sir Augustus Harris fortwoyears. He is a thoroughly 
competent man in every respect.” 


Phipps and Alpuente’s Banjo Concert.—On Tuesday 
evening, March 5, at Chickering Hall, Phipps and Alpuente 
will give their Eighth Annual Banjo Concert. The list of 
artists who will appear includes all the most prominent 
banjo performers in the world. Alfred A. Farland (of 
Pittsburg), the banjo virtuoso, will make his first public 
appearance in New York, as well as Signor Gennaro Volpe, 
mandolin virtuoso to His Royal Highness the King of Nor- 
way and Sweden. 


Mr. William H. Sherwood’s Dates.—Mr. W. H. Sher- 
wood gave a recital in conjunction with the Beethoven 
Club, of Memphis, on January 24, and was accorded a great 
success. The following are his dates from February 1 to 
and including March 1: 


Clinton, Ia., February 2. 
Omaha, Neb., February 4. 
Kansas City, Mo., February 5. 
Sedalia, Mo., February 6. 

St. Charles, Mo., February 7. 
St. Louis, Mo., February 8. 
Springfield, Mo., February 9. 
Dallas, Tex., February 11. 
Tyler, Tex., February 12. 
Waco, Tex., February 13. 
Austin, Tex., February 14. 
Houston, Tex., February 15. 
Indianapolis, Ind., February 25. 
Rock Island, Ill., March 1. 


Anderson a Suicide.—Chicago, January 30.—Prof. Vigo 
Anderson, one of the finest flutists in the world and a 
prominent member of Theodore Thomas’ orchestra, made 
a dramatic ending to his somewhat eventful life last night. 
He called together practically all his friends and gave them 


‘a grand musical entertainment. Then he shot himself 


through the head. The suicide occurred at No. 347 Elm 
street, where Mr. Anderson was living. One of the invited 
guests was Miss Frances Streigel. Anderson killed him- 
self virtually at her feet. Many of his acquaintances de- 
clare Anderson was the fiancé of Miss Streigel, but her 
friends deny this. Many motives were assigned for the 
suicide. The true one seems to be a desire to make a 
dramatic exit after a combination of marital troubles. 

Mr. Anderson was forty-eight years old. He was in- 
structor on the flute in a local musical college, and had 
been advertised as a flute soloist at a coming concert of the 
Chicago Orchestra. Anderson’s body was taken to an 
undertaking establishment in North Clark street. The 
police took charge of his effects. Among them the only 
things which gave any indication of a cause for his act 
was a notice of January 22 to appear in court to answer a 
bill of complaint filed by his wife in a divorce proceeding. 

ANTED to dispose of some classical music works for 
string instruments, consisting of Mozart, Bocherini, 
Reissiger, Haydn, Krommer, and other quartets and quin- 
tets. Write for information to 316 West Fifty-eighth 
street, New York city. 





Balzac and Music. 
ID Balzac understand music? Théophile Gau- 
tier (so the De Goncourts say) declared that Balzac 
‘‘abhorred music.” But the readers of that great novelist's 
works are inclined to be of an entirely different opinion; they 
know that Balzac possessed so great a love and knowledge 
of music that he declared that music was the greatest of 
all arts ; and again, that ‘‘Music alone has power to make 
us live within ourselves ; other arts give limited pleasures 
only.” 

The very first conception we have of the life of H. de 
Balzac is the interesting fact that young Honoré, at the 
early age of 4 years, found his greatest enjoyment in a 
little red violin which he possessed. It is in that admira- 
ble story, ‘‘Gambara,” however, that we are able to form a 
better conception of M. de Balzac’s marvelous knowledge 
of music. ‘‘Gambara”’ is a pathetic story of a poor Italian 
musical genius, whose persistent and earnest struggles to 
win fame are, indeed, very heart touching. It is this same 
Gambara that has so faithfully analyzed the works and 
methods of Meyerbeer and Rossini. Paolo Gambara has 
also composed several operas, some of which have been 
failures. His greatest opera, however, is ‘‘ Mohammed.” 
It is a very passionate part of the story when Gambara, 
seated before a piano (almost the only piece of furniture in 
his miserly home), and with great enthusiasm and vehe- 
ment passion, describes to his visitor his opera. 

Forinstance, listento this selectionfrom ActII.: ‘‘ Behold 
religion instituted! Arabs guard the tent of their prophet, 
who confers with God (chorus inA minor). ‘‘ Mohammmed” 
shows himself (prayer in F). What brilliant and majestic 
harmony underlies this chant, in which methinks I have 
pushed back the limits of melody!” In this manner Gam- 
bara describes the whole opera to his friend, giving the 
smallest points. The inspirations of the poor genius 
and he speaks to his visitor on the scientific relation 
in music. ‘‘ Now if the discovery of the mathematical 
laws of music,” remarks Gambara, ‘ give these four 
musicians (Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven and Rossini) to 
humanity, to what height may we not attain when we suc- 
ceed in discovering the physical laws in virtue of which (I 
beg you to observe this) we store up, in greater or lesser 
quantity according to proportions yet to be discovered, a 
certain ethereal substance diffused in the air, which gives 
us light and the phenomena of vegetation, as well as those 
of zoology ? Do you understand me? These two laws pro- 
vide the composers with a new power ; of giving him instru- 
ments superior to all present instruments, and possibly a 
finer harmony than that which rules the realm of music at 
the present. If each modulated tune obeys a power, we 
must know what that power is in order that we may couple 
these forces according their appropriate laws. Composers 
are now working on substance unknown to them.” 

Surely Balzac understood music! Imagine a person who 
abhorred music writing a story of such grand musical 
inspirations as ‘‘Gambara!” ‘‘ Theo” has made one more 
mistake. After furnishing such excellent proofs of Balzac’s 
knowledge of music, I will finish my evidence by quoting 
the following aphorism of his on music: 

‘* Music is a language a thousand times more beautiful 
than words; it is to language what thoughts are to words. 
It awakens sensations and ideas under the identical form 
and on the spot where ideas and sensations spring up with- 
in us. This inner influence is one of the grandeurs of 
music; others impose on our minds limited creations, music 
is infinite inhers. * * * Music is the only art which 
speaks to thought by thought, without the aid of speech, 
form, color * * * other arts bind our thoughts by 
fixing them on determined things; music allows them to 
roam over the whole of nature which it can express to us.” 


Mary Louise Clary.—Mary Louise Clary, the contralto, 
started West on another short tour last Saturday. She will 
visit among other places Chicago, Milwaukee, Louisville 
and Cincinnati, and will not return home until the middle 
of the month. In the last named place she will sing with 
the Cincinnati Orchestra, and in Milwaukee with the well- 
known Arion Musical Club, under the direction of Mr. 
Tomlins. 

New York Philharmonic Club.—The well-known Phil- 
harmonic Club, Eugene Weiner, director, recently gave a 
highly appreciated concert at the Old City Hall, Pittsburg. 
The Pittsburg papers give credit for Miss Hanley's singing, 
and solos by Henri Haagmans, ’cello; Sol. Marcosson, vio- 
lin, and Eugene Weiner, flute. ‘‘The sextet was a marvel 
of sympathetic harmony and delicate shading. 
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- a music editor of ‘‘Town Topics” held forth 
on the Seidl question last week in the following 


style: 

irse, in 
respect of music, of my; Post, 
whose views on most subjects are as remote from mine as isthe North 
from the South pole, but whosticks to his guns with a tenacity that one 
cannot help applauding in these days of shiftiness and time serving 
t, now and then, change one’s position as vary- 


y, and hence cannot but acclaim the co 


esteemed co-laborer of the Fu 


I admire consisten 
nins 


Whether one should no 
make it advisable to do is, all the same, a point 


ing conditions may 

worth considering. Just now the fost has begun its annual campaign 
n favor of Herr Anton Seidl, and proclaims that if “Tristan and 
Isolde’ and “ Die Meistersinger’' are produced in the spring, Herr 
Seidl should take Signor Mancinelli's place at the conductor's desk. 
Mr. Finck’s main argument in Herr Seidl’s behalf is that the “ fiery 
temperament of a Hans Richter or Anton Seidl" is needed “to do 
‘ Tristan 'and ‘Die Meistersinger’ justice.” This sounds very well, 
and may profoundly impress people that have slumbered for the last 


or three years, but it will hardly be convincing to up-to-date 
I heard Herr Hans Richter in London, six monthsago, 
nck that his “ fiery temperament’ must have 
consumed itself long ago. As for Herr Seidl, anyone attending the 
$ at the Metropolitan since last November is bound to 


twi 
music lovers 
and can assure Mr. I 


Sunday concert 
admit that there is more sloppy work to be charged of late to the 
conductor than there are emotional and stirring performances to be 
placed to his credit 

Most writers are at length awakening to this condition of affairs, 
to which I invited attention years before it forced itself upon general 
notice. Within the last few weeks THE MUSICAL COURIER, that for 
quite a decade has fought Herr Seidl's battles, changed its attitude, 
the World spoke in no uncertain tones as to the 


decline 


and last week 
Kapellmeister’ s 
the first, much too previous, to use the vigorous, if faulty, parlance 
of the hour Basing themselves upon sundry representations, in 
which a superb ensemble of artists enabled Herr Seidl’s undoubted 
familiarity with the Wagnerian traditions, and’ his youthful enthu- 
siasm, to give many fine performances of the Tetralogy and of 

lristan "; dazzled, too, by some ultra-modern readings of Beet- 
hoven, in which traditional /emff and accents were, so to speak, set 
upon their heads, and finally awed by the man’s election to the con- 
ductorship of the Philharmonic, which election was mainly the re- 
ward for his diligence in giving employment to more orchestral 
players than his rivals had use for, a wide belief sprang up asto Herr 
Seidl’s rank in art, that had in reality little or nothing to sustain it. 
Now, and only now, has another aspect of the case disclosed itself.to 
the observer's vision, and as a consequence, the remarks of the'Pos¢ 


My esteemed contemporaries were, from 














strike mea little more forcibly than do its usual arguments, as the 
proclamation of a new Rip Van Winkle. The public, er at least that 
part of the public that interests itself in musical matters, acquired, let 
me add, a clear view of the situation in advance of the newspapers 
that at present regard it in the same light I beheld it in years back, 
for last fall two thousand circulars mailed to friends and patrons of 
the German opera in this city, asking for support for an operatic sea- 
son under Herr Seidl’s direction, brought out but sixty answers 
promising to support the scheme. 

Comment on the above would be superfluous. The 
facts in Mr. Seidl’s case are now patent to the pub- 


lic at large. 





MUSIC, MONEY AND LONG HATR. 
HE refusal of Mr. Paderewski to play for half price 
at Torquay, on which we made some passing 
comment last week, suggests further consideration. 
For years men of the world have held it to be are- 
proach to artists of all kinds that they were improvi- 
dent, that they showed aplentiful lack of forethought 
and prudence in providing against the advent of the 
wolf at the door, and that they were generally loose 
and unsettled in their pecuniary principles. Yet 
suddenly when an artist about whose greatness the 
world makes no question shows that he has a full and 
practical knowledge of the significance of /. s. d., he 
is set upon with objurgation and even ridicule. Truly 
it is an inconsistent world. 

And yet after all is it to be blamed? 

Do not musical artists make a business of trying to 
convince the world that they are not constituted as 
other men are and that therefore they ought not to 
be expected to look or to act like other men? 

Why do musicians wear long hair? 

Some of them do it because they see others do it. 
They have not any really sensible reason forit. But 
a good many others will tell you very frankly that 
they do it in order to appear different from ordinary 
men. And they have a deep and cunning reason for 
making themselves appear different. Anyone who 
supposes that these hewers of pianos and sawyers of 
fiddles wear snuff-brown coats, flowing neckties, low 
cut shirts, Byron collars and superfluous hair down 
the backs of their necks simply because they are so 
wrapped up in artistic exaltation that they have no 
time to think of such earthly things as clothes is 
lamentably mistaken. 

It is all a part of the game, dear reader. It is apart 
of a deliberate and cunning plan to make the public 
believe that artists are altogether different in plan 
and specifications from such common work-a-day 
people as—well, managers and music publishers, who 
do not wear long hair nor eat cigars in fits of absent- 
mindedness. 

It goes without saying that appearances are of 
great importance in this world. Why does an actress 
get intoa Broadway car at noon in a costume which 
no woman of fashion would think of wearing before 
7p. M.? Look at her, with her light gray silk gown 
and her green velvet opera cloak and her little lace 
section of a bonnet, And then hear what she says to 
herfriend: ‘‘Such a bore, dear, this going to re- 
hearsals at this shamefully early hour! But I am to 
play a new part and wear all my diamonds and 
—” &e. 

It is alla part of the game. If she wore a plain 
tailor made gown and sat quiet in a corner no one 
would be curious about her. 

As it is they get an idea that she is made out of a 
different sort of clay from other women, that she 
sleeps on down plucked from the under side of the 
partridge’s wing, that she never eats anything 
coarser than butterfly’s eggs, and that she bathes 
twice aday in milk and rosewater. Whereas the 
chances are that she lives in a four room flat the 
other side of Second avenue, cooks her own break- 
fast and does her own washing. 

Suppose that Paderewski before coming to America 
had cut his hair and combed it as the average man 
does, had taken plenty of exercise and got a ruddy 
color in his face, had worn a standing collar and a 
four-in-hand scarf, with a little pearl pin stuck in one 
side of it. What would have been the result? Well, 
it would not have made a bit of difference to the 
critics. They would have discovered his genius just 
the same, and they would have proclaimed it in lib- 
eral displays of type, just as they did. And every 
man who went to hear the great pianist would have 
acquiesced in their verdict. 

But the women? 

Ah, there’s the rub, dear reader! Would the ever 
so much better sex have discovered anything remark- 
able in Mr. Paderewski if he had looked like an or- 
dinary man? Nota bit of it! They would have de- 
cided that he was not interesting; and to be ‘‘not 





interesting” is fatal to any artist. To the dear 
women every strand of Paderewski’s golden hair was 
a cable that pulled tons. His low cut shirt and turn 
down collar were full of subtle poetic significance. 
His flowing white necktie was a potent charm. Even 
the patent leather pumps, which he-wore with a frock 
coat, and with which he vigorously smote the pedals, 
were an attraction. 

Suppose Ysaye had come to us with short hair. 
Would the ‘‘Sun” have printed his picture and told 
how the women waited after the matinée to call him 
out again and again? Certainly not, for surely 
nothing of the kind would ever have happened. 
And suppose Herr Seidl were to curtail the Lisztian 
locks which flow like an inky cataract over his coat 
collar ; would the Seidl Society wax fat on the pro- 
ceeds of the ten concerts at the Brooklyn Academy 
and keep the great man in plover at Brighton Beach 
all summer? 

Not a bit of it! These musicians are not such ec- 
centric creatures as some would have us imagine. 
They are also of the vast tribe of those who know a 
thing or two. They are the Samsons of the art 
world, and much of their strength is in their hair. 
They would be geese to cut off their locks. 

And yet there are persons who profess astonish- 
ment at Paderewski’s business sense in refusing to 
lower his own market value. And they cry out that 
an artist ought not to be concerned about such earth- 
ly matters as the gross receipts. This must make 
some managers smile, for they know that all the 
average artist asks is the gross receipts and a bonus 
and his traveling expenses. If artists were concerned 
solely about art they would not wear queer clothes 
nor long hair, and they would give free concerts. 
But up to the present writing they are going right 
ahead in the good old way, and it is likely that they 
will continue todo so. What fools they would be to 
do otherwise in a world constituted as ours is! 





THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA'S FUTURE 
ASSURED. 

AST Saturday the ‘‘Sun” stated in a manner 
L suggestive of authority ‘‘that Mr. Walter Dam- 
rosch, inspired by the success of his new opera, 
‘The Scarlet Letter,’ contemplates retiring from 
active musical life and devoting himself in the future 
entirely to musical composition. Mr. Damrosch, 
seen in his office in Carnegie Hall, refused to affirm 
or deny the truth of the rumor.” 

To a representative of THE MusICAL COURIER Mr. 
Damrosch replied that he had not been approached 
upon the subject, ‘‘ therefore,” he added, ‘‘ how could 
I affirm or deny the truth of the rumor?” 

‘‘Then there is no foundation in the rumor?” 

“I may have remarked, casually, that I would like 
to bein the position to devote more time to compo- 
sition, which, naturally, I consider to be the highest 
aim in music, but certainly I never committed myself 
on that point. I am prompted to tell you this much, 
for the reason that I have received many compli- 
ments on the success of ‘‘The Scarlet Letter.” I 
have had one offer from abroad to produce the opera 
in Europe. So you will realize that I feel encouraged 
to continue in the line of composition. But whatever 
other enterprise in connection with music might en- 
gross a part of my attention and time, nothing would 
not relax my work relative to the Symphony and 
Oratorio concerts. Both societies are prosperous, 
and why should I abandon them?” 

“That brings me to a still more cardinal point,” 
ventured our representative. ‘‘There is a rumor to 
the end that inasmuch as the season or yearly en- 
gagement with the members of the Symphony Or- 
chestra ends in May, 1895, there will be no further 
subscriptions forthcoming to sustain or carry on the 
work.” 

‘How absurd! Let me set that matter right, once 
for all, by making an explanation. Mr. Carnegie’s 
idea from the start was to make Music Hall and all 
tributary enterprises in connection therewith self- 
supporting. For instance, like all tenants here, I pay 
office rent. I pay for my hall whenever I give a con- 
cert. My connection with the building in that respect 
has always been absolutely independent, as my books 
will show. 

‘‘Now to the point: The first two years that the 
Symphony Orchestra was in existence there was a 
supporting fund, a guarantee fund of a trifle over 
$50,000, made up each year. Of that amount Mr. 
Carnegie gave a share. It was the understanding 
that the subscription should be kept up until. the 

























































































_ fend him just the same. 
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Symphony Orchestra should begin to show signs of 
self support, when the fund would be gradually re- 
duced. The third and fourth (we are now in the 
fourth) years our requirements were just one-half of 
the original amount subscribed, as we were earning 
money right along. We shall be in the position when 
May, 1895, comes along to require a still less sub- 
scription fund, because our earning capacity is in- 
creasing. 

‘‘ As for the difference that must be made up in the 
way of a fund, I emphatically state that the amount 
is already assured in the nature of subscriptions. I 
pay for the services of the men who are to compose 
the orchestra during the season of Wagner opera in 
German, and asI shall resume my Sunday night con- 
certs during the run of the operas, we shall thus be 
enabled to reduce the requirement of the subscription 
fund. There is absolute satisfaction on all sides, and 
the future prospects for Carnegie Music Hall and the 
various societies were never brighter.” 











THE ETERNAL WAGNER WAR. 

T is strange, but it is an undeniable fact, that pretty 
I nearly all the warring about Wagner is now car- 
ried on by rabid Wagnerites. For some occult rea- 
son these ungenerous propagandists labor under the 
delusion that there is a great and determined opposi- 
tion to the theory and the practice of the immortal 
Bayreuth master. They are still in the Parisian 
period of 1861, and they are continually expecting the 
outbreak of some Jockey Club cabal against the com- 
poser of ‘‘ Tannhduser.” 

The fact that no one throws anything or hoots or 
blows a whistle does not make a bit of difference to 
these perennially excited gentlemen. They have got 
it into their limited brains that Wagner must be de- 
fended. They do not care a sixpence whether there 
is anything to defend him against ; they mean to de- 


The truth is that the time has gone by when Wag- 
ner required defense. The world has accepted him 
at his true valuation. His music is heard in every 
country which boasts of musical cultivation. In 
Italy indeed the public is still in the experimental 
stage with the later works, and ‘Die Walkiire” is 
said to have failed in Milan. But it would have been 
remarkable if it had succeeded under the conditions 
of its performance. The Italians undertook to give 
the work in the Italian style, and the result was of 
course disaster. ‘‘ Die Walkiire”’ refused to be trans- 
formed into an Italian opera, and hence it failed to 
make itself understood. 

But the Italians are not prejudiced against Wagner. 
They are trying to find him out; they desire to un- 
derstand him, and to know what it is in his works 
that other nations admire. There is nothing inimical, 
nothing inartistic in such an attitude. They are con- 
tinually performing Wagner's works in a tentative 
manner, and in a short time they will arrive at the 
truth. Their attitude is a thousandfold more artis- 
tic and honorable than was that of France thirty 
years ago; and yet to-day there is no country on the 
face of the earth where Wagner is better understood 
and more warmly loved than in France. 

But the rabid Wagnerite of England and America 
objects to any person's desiring to hear any music 
except Wagner's. He goes to the Metropolitan 
Opera House, and walks around the corridors in 
gloomv silence when ‘‘ Faust” or ‘‘ Les Huguenots” 
draws a big house. When “Lohengrin” draws one, 
he smiles, greets you warmly and gives you six hun- 
dred reasons,why Wagner's operas ought to be played 
every night, and Gounod, Meyerbeer, Verdi and the 
rest of them consigned to dust and silence. He 
wants Wagner, and he does not want anything but 
Wagner ; and he wishes you and everyone else to be 
consumed by an unquenchable desire of the same 
sort. 

If you venture to suggest to him that in a very few 
days a season of Wagner opera is to begun at the 
Metropolitan Opera House under the direction of 
Walter Damrosch, he smiles sadly and pityingly upon 
you, and tells that there is but one Wagner and 
Seidl is his prophet. If you then inform him 
that you have heard the prophet butcher Wagner to 
make a Sunday evening holiday, he regards you with 
pain and surprise and departs wagging his head. 

Yet nothing would be more suggestive of the pres- 
ent feeling of this public toward Wagner than the 
attitude of the audience at a recent Sunday night con- 
cert, when the bacchanale from the Paris version of 
‘‘Tannhauser” and Rossini’s ‘‘Stabat Mater” were 
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lutely no distinction in its demonstrations of pleas- 
ure. If the Wagnerites are right in their dogmatic 
assertions, people who can enjoy Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat 
Mater” ought to hiss the Venusberg music. As a 
matter of fact, however, the selection from ‘‘ Tann- 
hduser” was heard with rapt attention and at its 
close the applause was fervent and continued. Yet 
twenty minutes later the same audience demanded a 
repetition of Signor Tamagno’s exceptionally good 
singing of the ‘‘ Cujus Animam.” 

If there is any opposition to Wagner it is the 
natural turning of the worm which is continually 
tramped upon. People get tired of being told that 
they are fools and dolts and utterly incapable of 
comprehending the inspired utterances of a heaven- 
born genius that wore silk underclothes and always 
borrowed money. It is not at all surprising that they 
sometimes rise up and declare that they will go and 
hear ‘‘Semiramide” if they like, and that they will 
not take upon themselves the vows of everlasting 
musical poverty, chastity and Wagnerism. They de- 
cline peremptorily to be restricted to ten music 
dramas for the rest of their lives, and they call at- 
tention to the fact that they intend to enjoy their 
Verdi, their Massenet and their Saint-Saéns, and if 
any Wagnerite does not like it he may goto Brooklyn 
and dwell in the ‘‘Parsifal” palace of the Seidl 
Society, world without end, Dresden, amen. 








THE TORQUAY INCIDENT. 
HE Paderewski’s non-appearance in a concert at 
Torquay, England, some weeks ago kicked up 
the biggest sort of a row. Under the caption of 
‘*Music and Money ” the London ‘‘ Times” published 


the following letters : 

Sir—However bad the times may be for most professional men, as 
well as those engaged in business, it would seem that at least one 
celebrated musical executant is in the happy position of being able 
to show his scorn for money, as well as his contempt for his would- 
be hearers. 

Undeterred by a bitter wind and a blinding snow storm, some hun- 
dreds of persons, in private vehicles at considerable inconvenience, 
in hired ones atacost not inconsiderable to persons of moderate 
means, and on foot at no small risk of taking cold and incurring ac- 
cidents, wended thei> way to the Bath Saloons at Torquay on Satur- 
day last, provided with tickets purchased a fortnight or more previ- 
ously, in the expectation of a musical entertainment by Paderewski. 
These musical enthusiasts were met at the door by the intimation 
that the performer in question declined to play toa 5 shilling audi- 
ence, and had nothing to do but toreturn home, reflecting on their 
presumption in supposing that so great a man could be heard for so 
contemptible a sum—though some of them could certainly not afford 
to regard 5 shillings with the same contempt that a celebrated pianist 
seems to do, no matter how numerous the crowns maybe. The 
agent offers to return the price of admission, but whether he will be 
willing to pay for the aggregate carriage hire engaged for the occa- 
sion remains to be seen. I think that none of those who were thus 
befooled will be anxious to make another attempt to hear Paderewski 
at any price. F. S. ELLIs. 
THE RED HOUSE, CHELSTON, TORQUAY, January 13. 


Sir—In consequence of an advertisement in the “ Western Morning 
News,”’ my brother and I went to Torquay on the 15th ult., and se- 
cured at 5s. each five stalls for a piano recital which M. Paderewski 
was announced to give at that placeon the 12th inst. Yesterday, 
however, when our party arrived by rail and fly at the Assembly 
Rooms, during a terrific gale of wind and snow, we were met by the 
information that the famous musician had, at 11 A. M. that day, defi- 
nitely refused to play before an audience from the members of which 
no larger sum than 5s. had been solicited, and that he had returned to 
town. 

At a time when the question is sometimes mooted whether the 
high position accorded in society to professional artists does not tend 
to make them forget that they are the servants and not the masters 
of the British public, the singularly ungenerous treatment which the 
Devonshire portion of it has received at the hands of M. Paderewski 
deserves, I think, to be known and censured. 

1 would therefore ask you to give this letter a place in your 
columns. ROBERT GILES, M. A. 
TEIGNMOUTH, Devon, January 13. 

Mr. Daniel Mayer answered these letters as fol- 


lows : 

Sik—My attention has been directed to two letters appearing in 
your to-day’s issue under “*‘ Music and Money.” As Mr. Paderewski’s 
agent, will you kindly permit me to give you the facts? 

Mr. Paderewski played nine months ago in Plymouth and Torquay 
at 10s. stalls. Owing to the death of the arranger of these concerts, 
Mr. Moon asked for permission this time to arrange the concert, natu- 
rally at former prices. Without consulting Mr. Paderewski or myself, 
his agent, Mr. Moon announced that he had engaged Mr. Paderewski, 
and offered stalls at 5s. lI asked fora proof of the Plymouth pro- 
gram, but did not receive it. My secretary received, a few dgys be- 
fore the concert, a program for Torquay, but never thinking that 
Mr. Moon would without permission change the prices, he only 
looked to see if the items of the program were correct, and never 
noted the prices. When Mr. Paderewski arrived at Plymouth on 
Friday and saw what had been done he refused to play at Plymouth 
and Torquay, but on Mr. Moon saying that he had no time to inform 
the public Mr. Paderewski consented to play at Plymouth on Friday 
night, but distinctly, through his secretary, told Mr. Moon that he 
would not play at Torquay. Mr. Moon had time enough to apprise 
the public in Torquay and the neighborhood, but in a letter I hold 
from his son he threatens Mr. Paderewski that he would allow the 
the people to come to the hall, and then tell them in plain language 
that Mr. Paderewski would not play because 5s. was charged. 

Mr. Paderewski did not refuse because 5s. was charged, but because 
the price had been reduced without obtaining his consent. It was 
nota question of money, but of self respect, and Mr. Moon should 
have given timely notice of his non-appearance. 

8 ARGYLL PLACE, January 15. DANIEL MAYER. 


English musical weeklies, and last week we discussed 
the story. The London ‘‘ Musical Standard” took a 
very sound view of the occurrence, After retailing 
the facts it goes on to say that—— 

The really important part of the matter is the refusal of 
M. Paderewski to play at a price reduced by 50 per cent. 
It may seem to our non-professional readers a very sordid 
and commercial aspect of the profession of music, but there 
is not the slightest doubt that when once a singer or an in- 
strumentalist has been able to obtain a certain price, to ap- 
pear in the same town at any figure under that price would 
be looked upon as a tacit confession of retrogression in 
public favor. In the case of an artist such as M. Pade- 
rewski the value which the public puts on his talents is 
easy enough to gauge, for the tickets for his recitals are 
really bought and not given away in a more or less whole- 
sale way. That the question of the price charged for tick- 
ets is an important one may be judged by the fact that all 
minor pianists and vocalists who give concerts in London 
invariably charge the same price, which in this case, how- 
ever, is something of a farce, for but very few tickets are, 
as arule, absolutely bought. But the principle remains the 
same ; no pianist or vocalist will voluntarily class himself 
or herself as a 5 shilling singer or instrumentalist, al- 
though, had they the courage to do so, pecuniary profit in- 
stead of loss might be theirs. If these smaller fry object 
to appear at reduced prices it can be easily understood 
that a pianist of M. Paderewski’s reputation would abso- 
lutely refuse to lower the commercial value of his talent by 
playing at a concert in a town where ona previous occasion 
prices higher by 50 per cent. were charged. It may be 
said that the entrepreneurs of a concert have a right to 
charge what they like for admission ; but even if this were 
admitted, and we think that no artist of standing would 
agree to it, it does not apply in the case of M. Paderewski, 
who, we understand, always gives these recitals on his own 
account, his agents simply taking a share of the profits. 

Of course there cannot be any hard and fast price fixed 
for each town or each country. For instance, when Mr. 
Ben Davies recently appeared at Leipsic, our correspond- 
ent there chronicled the fact that the hall was not more 
than half filled in consequence of a rise in the price of ad- 
mission, in spite of the fact that Mr. Davies on a previous 
occasion had made a great success there. The matter is 
really very simple. A laborer is worthy of his hire, and a 
great artist has every right to demand the highest price 
which his public are prepared to pay for the pleasure of 


‘hearing him perform ; not only a commercial right but one 


that affects his dignity as an artist as well, especially in 
this country where everything is judged by a monetary 
standard. 

Sometimes, of course, a singer or instrumentalist puts 
too high a price on his talents, but this does not often hap- 
pen, as facts in the way of cash valuations are rather stub- 
born things. With regard to the present case, if on M. 
Paderewski’s previous recital in Torquay a satisfactory 
number of tickets were sold at the higher price, it is only 
natural that the pianist should object to play there a second 
time at reduced prices. And doubtless if at first it had 
been considered impossible to sell tickets at the higher 
price, M. Paderewski would probably have refused to play 
in a town which set so small a store on his talents, which 
have been recognized elsewhere at their full commercial 
and artistic value. And in this we are entirely in sympathy 
with him as an artist ; for there is no absolute necessity for 
him to give recitals, and he naturally does not care to do so 
in a town which apparently values him at so low a price. 


The philosophy of the case might be summed up 
in the old axiom (slightly altered): ‘‘Cash is short, 
art is long.” 








THE DECLINE OF BEL CANTO. 

GOOD many interesting and profitable lessons 

can be drawn from the opera season which is 
now approaching its termination, and at the proper 
time some pertinent conclusions may probably be 
found in THE MusIcAL COURIER, Just at present, 
however, it may not be untimely to speak of one 
lesson of the season, which is open to misapplication. 
It really looks as if the public no longer had any 
taste for the old-fashioned graces of vocalization, 
which are somewhat loosely classed under the head 
of bel canto. 

There was a time when no opera company was re- 
garded as complete without one soprano who ex- 
celled in the rapid, clear and accurate delivery of 
trills, scales, staccati and fioriture in general. In- 
deed at one time the soprano of this kind was re- 
garded as the ‘‘star’’ member of a company, and the 
public hung with breathless delight upon her delivery 
of the florid measures of ‘‘ Dola pensiero,” ‘‘ Ah, non 
giunge,”,‘‘ Spargi d’amaro ” and all the other favorite 
numbers of the old prima donna operas. Atone time 
Colonel Mapleson trusted to the attractiveness of 








on the program together. The audience made abso- 
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the trials and tribulations of a season at the Academy 
of Music. 

But it seems that the taste of the public no longer 
runs in this direction. Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel & 
Grau have in their company one soprano, Mme. 
Melba, who is admitted to be the foremost living ex- 
ponent of the art of florid singing, for Mme. Patti 
can no longer dazzle her hearers as she did in the 
brave days of old. Yet it is a matter of record that 
the public does not go in throngs to hear Mme. Melba 
overwhelm even the agile flute in ‘‘ Lucia” with the 
purity of her tone and the facility of her execution. In 
‘‘Semiramide,” even with the aid of the popular 
Mme. Scalchi, she draws but moderate audiences; 
and she has not essayed any of the more elementary 
works at all. 

On the other hand, the public takes the greatest 
delight in listening to her clear and flawless legato in 
such parts as ‘‘Elsa,” ‘‘ Elizabeth,” ‘‘ Marguerite” 
and ‘‘Juliet.” It is a significant state of affairs when 
the colorature soprano of an opera company pleases 
best in parts almost or wholly devoid of colorature 
numbers. And even in ‘‘Romeoet Juliette” Mme. 
Melba gets more applause for her duo with Jean de 
Reszké than for her valse song, while in ‘‘ Faust” it 
is the vigor and breadth of her style in the final trio, 
and not in her jewel song, that arouses the greatest 
enthusiasm. 

These facts go to show that something has 
taught the public to hold lyric art as higher and 
finer than the mere display of technical facility. It 
is probable that this something was seven years of 
sincere musico-dramatic art in the shape of grand 
opera in the German tongue and according to Ger- 
man methods. It is true that Melba’s matchless de- 
livery of the florid airsin ‘‘ Lucia” and ‘‘Semiramide” 
gains warm applause; and so it ought, for it is a com- 
plete exposition of the possibilities of the human 
voice in respect to flexibility. But it does not get 
hold of the public heart and draw people to the opera 
house any more than the magnificent tours de force 
of Signor Tamagno. 

There is grave reason to fear that this condition of 
public taste, which is altogether healthy and deserves 
encouragement, may mislead some of our young stu- 
dents of singing, and possibly even some teachers. 
It may cause some of them to think that there is no 
longer any use of cultivating a style of singing which 
has no market value. It may induce some of them 
to abandon the faithful and earnest practice of those 
difficult exercises in vocalizing, which are of inesti- 
mable value in cultivating a pure and beautiful le- 
gato style. Why learn to sing runs and staccati per- 
fectly when no one any longer cares to hear them? 

Such a view of vocal study would be disastrous. 
These exercises are absolutely necessary for the 
proper discipline of the voice. In no other way can 
a fine flexibility of the vocal organs be acquired. In 
no other way can a singer acquire that ease, certainty 
and command of resource which are essential to the 
perfection of a sustained style. 

The academic course of a university contains many 
studies which are laid aside after graduation. But 
they are required of young men in order that they 
may enter upon the arduous duties of life with thor- 
oughly disciplined minds. Latin, Greek and the 
higher mathematics play no part in the daily experi- 
ence of a well educated man ; but the results of their 
study are shown in the direct, forcible and accurate 
working of the trained mind. The soldier does not 
use setting-up exercises on the field of battle; nor 
does the young woman practice calisthenics in the 
ball room. But their benefit reveals itself in fine car- 
riage, in grace and elasticity of movement. 

The same principle applies to the voice. The fiori- 
turi, which were an integral part of the older opera 
music, are the calisthenics of the vocal organs. They 
form an indispensable part of the training of every 
singer, and they must not be neglected now simply 
because they are not popular with the public. Melba 
could not sing ‘‘ Elsa” or ‘‘ Micaela” so beautifully if 
she were not a mistress of such music as that of 
‘* Semiramide.” 





A New Music Hall for Buffalo.—Mr. Shea, a manager 
well known in Buffalo, has announced that he will, assisted 
financially by Messrs. Fuch Brothers and the Bartholomy 
Brewing Company, of Rochester, begin shortly the erec- 
tion of a music hall, which will be the handsomest in 
Buffalo. It is to be built on Washington street, between 
Huron and Mohawk, on property belonging to Fuchs 
Brothers. The entire expense of construction, including 
decorations, is estimated at $200,000. Bethune & Fuchs, 
architects, are drawing the plans and specifications. 




















THE SCHERZI OF CHOPIN. 





How is Gravity to clothe itself if Jest goes about in dark veils? 
SCHUMANN. 


REDERIC CHOPIN bequeathed to the world six 
solo scherzi. The four that comprise a group 
are op. 20, in B minor, published February, 1835 ; op. 
31, in Bflat minor, published December, 1837 ; op. 39, 
in C sharp minor, published October, 1840, and op. 
54, in E major, published December, 1843. The other 
two are to be found in his second sonata, op. 35, and 
his third sonata, op. 58. They are in the respective 
keys of E flat minor and E flat major. These six 
compositions are the finest evidences of Chopin’s 
originality, variety, power and delicacy. The 
scherzo form was hardly his invention—Beethoven 
and even Mendelssohn anticipated him—but he took 
the form, remodeled it, and filled it with a surpris- 
ingly novel content, although not altering its 3-4 
time. We feel the humor of the Beethoven scherzo 
—its swing, robustness, and at times rude jollity. In 
Mendelssohn we enjoy the lightness, velocity, finish 
of his scherzando moods. They contain, strictly 
speaking, more of the truer scherzo idea than 
Chopin's works of the same title. That Mendelssohn's 
delicate sentiment of joyousness came from the 
early Italian masters of the piano we suspect. 
Rossini voiced this when he said after hearing a ca- 
priccio of Felix the Feminine, ‘‘ Ga sent de Scarlatti.” 
Yet the Mendelssohn piano pieces of this character 
are finely considered efforts, full of a certain gracious 
life and a surface skimming of sentiment, like the 
curved flight of a thin bird over shallow waters. 


* 
* * 


But we enter a terrible and a beautiful domain in 
the Chopin scherzi. Two only have the lightness of 
touch, clarity of atmosphere and sweet gaiety of the 
veritable scherzo. The other four are fierce, grave, 
sardonic, demoniacal, ironic, passionate, fiery, hys- 
tericaland melancholy pictures. In some the moods 
are almost pathologic, in some the moods are enig- 
matic, in all, the moods are magical. The scherzo in 
E, op. 54, can be described by no better or more com- 
monplace a word than delightful. It is delightful, 
sunny music, and its swiftness, directness and sweep 
are compelling. The five preluding bars of half 
notes, unisono, at once strike the keynote of optimism 
and sweet faith. What follows is the ruffling of the 
tree tops by warm south winds. The upward little 
flight in E beginning at the seventeenth bar, and in 
major thirds and fourths, has been boldly utilized by 
Saint-Saéns in the scherzo of his G minor piano con- 
certo. The fanciful embroidery of the single finger 
passages is not opaque, as in other of this master’s 
compositions. A sparkling, bubbling clarity, free- 
dom, freshness, characterizes this scherzo so seldom 
heard in our concert rooms. De Pachmann, let it be 
said here, played it supremely well. Its emotional 
content is not deep ; it lies well within the categories 
of the elegant and the capricious. So M. De Pach- 
mann could do the work full justice. It contains on 
its fourth page an episode in E which at first blush 
suggests the theme of the valse in A flat, op. 42, with 
its interminglement of duple and triple rhythms. 
The ‘‘piu lento” further on in C sharp minor has 
little sadness. It is but the blur of a passing cloud 
that shadows with its fleecy edges the wind-swept 
moorland. This scherzo in E is emphatically a 
mood of joyousness, as joyful as the witty, sensitive 
Pole ever allowed himself to become. Its coda is not 
so forceful as the usual Chopin coda, and there is a 
dazzling flutter of silvery scale at the end. Itis a 


charming work. 
* ° * 


Closely allied to it in general sentiment is the E 
flat scherzo in the B minor sonata, another favorite 
piece of the cunning fingered De Pachmann. It is 
largely arabesque, and its ornamentation is genial, 
though not ingenious. To me it savors somewhat of 





Weber. It might go on forever. The resolution 
is not intellectual, is purely one of tonality. The 
thought is tenuous ; it is a light, highly embroidered 
relief after the first movement of the sonata. The 
trio in B is not particularly noteworthy. It is a salon 
scherzo and surpasses Mendelssohn on hisown native 
heath. It must be considered as an intermezzo and 
also as a prelude to the lyric measures of the 
beautiful largo that follows it. 

* . * 

We get on firm and familiar footing when the first 
page of the B flat minor scherzo is opened. Who 
has not heard with almost awe those arched question- 
ing triplets which Chopin never could get his pupils 
to play enough tombé? ‘‘It must be a charnel house,” 
he told De Lenz. These vaulted phrases have be- 
come banal. Alas! this scherzo, like the lovely A flat 
ballade, has been done to a cruel death. Yet how 
fresh, how vigorous, how abounding with sweetness 
and light when it falls from the fingers of a master! 
Joseffy is tired of this composition, but I once heard 
him play it, and it became stripped of its easy famil- 
iarity and nighness. It was indeed a Byronic poem, 
‘*so tender, so bold, so as full of love as of scorn,” to 
quote Schumann. Has Chopin ever penned a more 
delicious song than the one in D flat, with its straying 
over the border lands of G flat? ‘Tis the high noon 
of love, life and happiness; the dark bud of the in- 
troduction has burst into a perfect flowering, and 
what miracles of scent, color, shape we get! The 
section in A has the quality of great art—great ques- 
tioning, but sane, noble art. It is serious to severity, 
and yet how penetrating in perfume! 

The excursion in C sharp minor is an awakening of 
the wondering dream, but it is balanced, itis healthy. 
No suggestion of the pallid morbidities of the other 
Chopin. And how the style is supremely welded 
with the subject! What masterly writing, and it lies 
in the very heart of the piano! A hundred genera- 
tions may not improve on these pages. Then fearful 
that he has dwelt too long upon the idea Chopin 
breaks away into the key of E and one of those bursts 
of his intoclearsky follows. After the repetition 
comes the working out section, and while it is in- 
genious and effective, it is always in the development 
that he is at his weakest. The Olympian aloofness 
of Beethoven Chopin had not. He cannot survey his 
material from all points. He is a great composer, 
but he is also a great pianist. He nursed his themes 
with wonderful constructive frugality, but the instru- 
ment often checked his imagination. There is logic 
in this exposition, but it is piano logic, not always 
music logic. A certain straining after brilliancy, 
a falling off in the spontaneous urge of the early 
pages, force us to feel happy when the first triplet 
figure returns. The coda is brilliantly strong. This 
scherzo will remain the favorice one. It is not 
cryptic and repellent, like the twoin B minor and C 
sharp minor, and it is a perennial joy to the public 


and deserves to be. 
* 
* — 


We now trench upon a sacred and not often ex- 
plored territory of the Chopin music. The scherzo 
in E flat minor is one of the most powerful of the 
six. To play it effectively one needs enormous 
breadth of style, a heroic spirit and fingers and 
wrists of steel. The tremendous crescendo in one 
bar taxes the strength of most pianists. The com- 
position has something elemental about it. It is true 
storm music, and the whistling of the wind in the 
chromatic successions of chords of the sixth has an 
eerie effect on one’s nerves. None of the Chopin 
scherzi stir me as this one. There is menacing 
gloom in the second bar and the rush and grandeur 
of the movement take my breath away. The blissful 
song in G flat is not uninterrupted bliss. There is a 
threatening undercurrent, as if the howling tempest 
might return; and it does, and how originally Chopin 
manages this! The descending octaves, which seem 
to carry us to the mouth of hell, are burstin upon by 
the first stormy theme, and again we are madly pro- 
jected through space, a victim of the elements. De- 
fiance, satanic pride, the majesty of the microcosm, 
a spiritual challenge to fate, are allhere. The lulling, 
lovely lines of the piu lento steal in again and the 
curtain rings down on a great picture of pain and 
passion. thi 

This scherzoin Arthur Friedheim’s hands is alm ost 
epical. He feels its moods to his very core. 


* 
* x 


Chopin's first scherzo in B minor bears an early opus 
number, It is his twentieth work. It is the most 
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sombre and yet the most shrill and hysterical of the 
scherzi. It is in his most ironic vein, yet his most 
reckless. It is Chopin throwing himself to the very 
winds of remorse. A terrible mood, a Manfred 
mood, a torturing mood. It is a soul-shriek from the 
first chord to the last, with one dream enclosed within 
its gates of brass. It minds me of the struggles of an 
imprisoned soul beating with wounded palms its 
prison door. It is the unhappiest, the most riotous 
of Chopin's works, and it suffers from prolixity. Its 
keynote is too tense for the da capos marked by the 
composer and unsuited for latter day taste. Some 
virtuosi play this scherzo without the repeats, and the 
piece gains greatly. It is so harsh, so drastic, that 
the wondrous melody in B, with its lapping, lilting 
tenths, ‘‘the sweet slumber of the moonlight on the 
hills,” comes after the tragic strain like a benediction. 
This scherzo has almost had a special message for 
me. Chopin, like Robert Louis Stevenson, the dear 
dead man, was afflicted by weak health, was slender 
of frame, but his spirit was brave as the lion's. 
Both men could write terrible things, if they could 
not do them. The sense of impotency, of stifled 
longings, fill this scherzo with inarticulate moans 
and bewildering bewailings. Ah,me! What a life- 
tragedy is the opus 20! 
* 
- * 

The arabesque-like figure after the eight bar in- 
troduction, muted bars, some of them, as was 
Chopin’s work, have a certain spiritual likeness to 
the principal figure in the C sharp minor fantasie- 
impromptu. But instead of the ductile triplets as in 
the bass of the impromptu we divide the figure in 
the scherzo between the two hands, and the harsh- 
ness of the mood is emphasized by the anticipatory 
chord in the left hand. The vitality of the first page 
of this scherzo is marvelous. The questioning chords 
at the close of the section are as imaginative as any 
passages that Chopin ever wrote. The half notes E 
and the springing, up-leaping appogiatura are also 
all evidences of his originality in minor details. 
These occur just before the modulation into the lyric 
theme in B and with a slight change just at the dash 
into the coda. The second section, an agitato, con- 
tains some knotty harmonic problems. But they 
must be skimmed over at tempestuous speed, else— 
cacophony. Bold here is Chopin to excess, as if his 
spirit would knock at the very gate of heaven, but 
the surge and thunder waxes, wanes, wastes itself; 
the soul has stormed itself to slumber. 


* 
* 7 


The molto piu lento of this scherzo is by consent 
one of Chopin's masterpieces. 
richly colored, luscious key of B major. It is so fra- 
grant, so replete with woven enchantment, that the air 
becomes almost divinely dense. With broken tenths 
Chopin produces the most subtle effects. Itis all a 
miracle of tender beauty, and is like some old world 
Armida’s garden, when time was young and men and 
women lived to love, instead of tothink. It is only 
comparable to the B major episode in the B minor 
étude, or to the ‘‘ Tuberose” nocturne of the same 
key. Mark how the composer returns to his first 
savage mood. It is a picture of contrasted violence. 
But beware of the dacapo. It grows wearisome. Far 
better repeat only the first section, and attack the 
coda—the finest coda ever made by the master. I 
know nothing of his that can equal its boldness, 
its electrifying ride across country, its almost bar- 
baric impetuosity. The heavy accentuation on the 
first note of every bar must not blind your rhythmi- 
cal sense to the important fact that the second beat 
in the left hand is likewise accented. This produces 
a mixed rhythm which greatly aids the general murk- 
iness and despair of the finale. Those daring chordal 
dissonances, so logical, so effective, how they must 
have agitated and scratched the nerves of Chopin's 
contemporaries! And they must be rigorously in- 
sisted upon ; noveiled half lights, for the worst is over, 
the ships are burned, nothing remains but the awful 
catastrophe. To his death goes this musical Childe 
Roland, and the dark tower crumbles and creation 
crumbles at the close. The scherzo ends in chaos, 
overwhelming, supreme ! 


* 
” - 


I think that it was Leschetizky who first taught his 
pupils to use the interlocked octaves at the close, 
instead of the chromatic scale in unison. I suppose 
Liszt did it before anyone else ; he always thought of 
such things, evenif the composer did not. Fannie 


Bloomfield Zeisler was the first artist I heard employ 
this device, and the effect was as the crescendo of 


It is written in the’ 





twenty drums. I doubt not but Chopin would have 
objected to the innovation, but it seems admissible. 
After the furious Hercules vein of the coda to end up 
with a plain chromatic scale sounds tame and inef- 
fectual. Bloomfield Zeisler plays this scherzo as no 
other pianist. It is feminine enough, subjective 
enough, and contains in solution just that group of 
emotions with which she is most insympathy. Her 
temperament, always reckless, defiant, finds material 
to attack, and she does attack it with a vehemence 
and virility that is very inspiring. I hope that this 
slight tribute to America’s great pianist will be ac- 
cepted as a sort of sop to the New Woman Cerebrus. 
I know thatI mortally offended her when I wrote in 
‘‘ The New Chopin” that women should let Chopin’s 
music severely alone. So they should—that is unless 
they can be Fannie Bloomfields! 


* 
co * 


Even if the sneer, the peevishness and fretfulness 
of a restless, unhappy, sick brained man disturb it, 
the C sharp minor scherzo is yet the most dramatic, 
the most finely molded of the six. It is capricious to 
madness, but the dramatic quality is unmistakable. 
It seethes with scorn, if such an extravagant figure is 
permissible. It is all extravagance, fire and fury, 
but it signifies something. Just a word about the 
tempo. Nearly all the scherzi are marked “‘ presto,” 
but it should be remembered that it is the ‘‘ presto” 
of Chopin’s day, and, above all, of Chopin’s piano 
action. The action of the pianos of his time, espe- 
cially of the Pleyel piano, were superlatively light, 
elastic. The Chopin tempi should be moderated, as 
Theodore Kullak has so often insisted. You lose in 
ponderability and dignity by adopting the swift, old- 
fashioned time markings. 

The first part of the B minor scherzo may be taken 
at a presto—a comfortable presto ; the scherzo in E 
must be played very presto, so the one in E flat ; but 
where the thought takes on a graver hue, where 
majesty of utterance or nobility of phrase are to be 
considered, then moderate your pulses, I conjure you, 
master pianists. The C sharp minor scherzo is an es- 
pecial sufferer from a too hurried speed. The archi- 
tectonics are consequently blurred, details jumbled, 
and the indescribable power of the piece is lost. And 
then if you start out with such a fiery presto at the 
onset where will you get your contrast of speed in 
the coda, which should be fairly shot out from your 
finger tips? Or would you emulate Schumann and 
start in with a ‘‘ prestissimo possible,” and then fol- 
low with still more of a prestissimo. You remember 
his sonata? Try a presto by all means, but remem- 
ber the heavier tone mass of the modern piano. 
Paderewski on his Steinway grand took the work at 
the proper time and the general effect was magnif- 
icent. 

This scherzo belongs to him by the pre-emption of 
original interpretation. It is a massive composition, 
yet full of fitful starts and surprises. The bits of 
chorale in the trio are hugely Chopin as to fioratura 
and harmonic basis. This scherzo more than all the 
others reminds one of some pulse-stirring drama. It 
is audacious and declamatory. Even in the ‘‘meno 
mosso” it never tarries, and the coda is built of one 
of those familiar figures cumulative in effect through 
repetition, and all written eminently for the instru- 
ment. The scherzo in C sharp minor is grotesque, 
but it is original. It has affinities with the darkling 
conceptions of Poe, Coleridge, and is Heine-like in its 
bitter irony. It is as some fantastic sombre pile of 
disordered, ‘‘farouche” architecture, and about it 
hover perpetual night and the unspeakable and de- 
spairing things that live in the night. It is a tale 
from Poe’s ‘‘iron bound, melancholy volume of the 
Magi,” and on its face is written the word ‘‘ Spleen.” 
Chopin might say with Poe: ‘‘ Then I grew angry and 
cursed, with the curse of spleen, the river and the 
lilies and the wind, and the forest, and the heavens, 
and the thunder and the sighs of the waterlilies. 
And they became accursed, and were still. And the 
moon ceased to totter up its pathway to heaven—and 
the thunder died away—and the lightning did not 
flash—and the clouds hung motionless—and the wa- 
ters sunk to their level and remained—and the trees 
ceased to rock—and the waterlilies sighed no more— 
andthe murmur was heard no longer from among 
them, nor any shadow of sound throughout the vast, 
illimitable desert. And I looked upon the characters 
of the rock, and they were changed, and the charac- 
ters were Spleen.” . 

* * 

All this was told in the dreary region in Libya 

by the borders of the Zaire, where the waters have 





a sickly and saffron hue. But Poe wrote the word 
‘*Silence,” for which I have substituted ‘‘ Spleen.” 

Three of the Chopin scherzi are the very outpour- 
ings of a soul charged with the spiritual spleen of this 
age of disillusionment. 





THE INVISIBLE ORCHESTRA AND /7TS 
REAL ORIGINATOR. 
N item which is making the tour of the Conti. 
nental newspapers names Grétry as the intel- 
lectual father of the invisible orchestra, giving as 
proof a well-known passage from Grétry’s ‘‘ Mé- 
moires.” The use made here of this passage is not 
new. Already in 1875, the year prior to the festival 
plays of Bayreuth, the ‘‘ Guide Musical” published in 
its January number a small article which was in- 
tended to secure for Grétry the credit, the priority of 
thought, of making the orchestra invisible. 

In an interesting article published in the ‘‘ Voss 
Zeitung” December 16, entitled ‘‘ The Music Drama 
in Spain,” Dr. Carl Krebs makes mention that Van der 
Straeten, 1888, already directs attention to Barbieri’s 
publications, from which it is plain that the orchestra 
in the ‘‘Selva sin Amor,” was invisible, a proof that 
this was known before Grétry’s time. 

But the matter is even older than that. 

We find that in the first Italian opera which came 
to us, ‘‘Eurydice,” by Peri, the musicians were not 
placed in front of the stage, but behind the scenes, 
and then we find in a French work of 1581, ‘‘ Ballet de 
la Reine,” a holiday play with many musical inter- 
mezzi, the orchestra hidden outof sight, The musi- 
cians and part of the vocal assistants were placed in 
a wooden enclosure, 9 by 19 feet, which was painted 
on the outside representing clouds, and the interior 
was gilt. It is explicitly stated that this invisible 
orchestra sounded soft and beautiful, thus showing 
that the object gained was not so much (as with Peri 
and Grétry) of an esthetic but of an acoustic na- 
ture. But what is the difference, even if the covered 
orchestra was in use before Wagner? His merit, in 
giving to the orchestra enclosure the form of a ter- 
race, an idea of his own, is not lessened by above 
facts. Wagner added two half sounding covers at 
unequal height, achieving with them unknown, fairy- 
like sound effects. America had been visited by 
northern ships long before Columbus, but this one 
has discovered it in a way that made it impossible for 
the rest of the world to forget it. 











Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas de Konschin. 
W* introduce to our readers by means of the 


portraits on the front page of this issue two artists 
whose advent here will prove an agreeable addition to the 
concert and operatic stage. Nicholas de Konschin was 
born in Moscow and began his early musical training under 
Giacomo Galvani, then professor of voice training at the 
Conservatory of Music in Moscow. Encouraged and 
urged by the professor to make an appearance in opera 
Nicholas visited Venice, where as a lyric tenor he met with 
remarkable success in the favorite operas of Bellini and 
Donizetti. He spent two years in Russia appearing in 
public, but being convinced that he could sing dramatic 
solos, he returned to Italy and studied at Rome under Pro- 
fessor Wenceslao Persichini, celebrated for his school of 
dramatic opera. On the completion of his studies Mr. 
Konschin received an offer of an engagement with the 
Imperial Opera at Moscow, which he accepted. Since that 
time this artist has divided his time between Russia and 
Italy, appearing 1n both countries with uniform success. 
Mme. Emma de Konschin, his wife, is an American, hav- 
ing been born in Iowa, but living much of her early life in 
California, From there she went abroad to study for the 
operatic stage by the advice of Maurice Strakosch. She 
placed herself under Francisco Lamperti and Vanuccini, 
and when her teachers gave their approval Mme. de Konschin 
made her début with great success under the direction of 
Angelo Villa, resident impresario of the ‘‘Del Verme at 
Milan. This earned the young artist a re-engagement on 
most flattering terms. Married to Mr. de Konschin shortly 
after her début, she has since shared his triumphs and 
honors in Russia and Italy, having mastered both lan- 
guages, as well as the French, which gives her a wide ré- 
pertoire in diverse styles of music. These interesting artists 
will make their American début on February 14, in a con- 
cert which will be given for the purpose in Madison Square 
Garden Hall. 








Mrs. Wallace Injured.—On the train that left St. Louis 
bearing theill fated John W. Norton, manager of the Grand 
Opera House of St. Louis, which was wrecked at Coates- 
ville, Ind., was Mrs. Zelda Seguin Wallace, the well-known 
singer, who was severely injured, receiving contusions of 
the back and shoulders. 
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226 Wabash avenue, February 2, 1895. 


T is the unexpected which always happens, and 
| Chicago's musical circles have been surprised and 
shocked in several ways this week. 

Tuesday night Vigo Anderson, leading flutist of the 
Chicago Orchestra, died by his own hand in a most dra- 
matic way. ‘he cause for the act must necessarily remain 
in a great measure a mystery. Anderson was living at 294 
Bissell street and gave a musical to a party of friends that 
evening. He seemed in the best of spirits, and played, 
some of those who were present said, as he never had 
played before. At the close of the musical the party was 
invited to partake of refreshments, and while preparations 
for this were in progress Mr. Anderson took a revolver 
from a drawer, and, almost in the presence of his guests, 
shot himself in the right temple. He did not regain con- 
sciousness and died in half an hour. 

Vigo Anderson was one of the finest performers on the 
flute in the world. He had been connected with the Chi- 
cago Orchestra several years and his playing has delighted 
He was genial and affable 
Domestic troubles 


thousands on many occasions. 
in manner and had a host of admirers. 
are cited asthe principal cause of his desperate action. 
Other causes are also assigned for the deed, but the dead 
man left behind him nothing which would indicate the 
state of his mind or the causes which led to his desire to 
leave the world. He was in the prime of life and had 
every prospect of a brilliant success in his’ profession. His 
chair stood vacant at the regular orchestra concerts this 
week and many expressions of regret at the unfortunate 
ending of so prominent an artist were heard. 
«7 « 

Monday afternoon Frederic Archer gave the second of 
his series of organ matinées at Central Music Hall. His 
program was 


Organ solos 


Fantasia in F minor, Op. 37.......cceeseeesecsesvess Frederic Archer 
Allegretto Scherzando, op. 58..........seseeeeeees ...Mendelssohn 
CORCIGD. ccs ccvccccscccsvcccdeseovcnrcesecseccecesocsscoseucése L. Wely 
Mr. Frederic Archer. 
Songs— 
PIOOUITED sco cnes svc coccccevcccceencvccecesseseccososescecoeecse Chopin 
(Arranged for voice by Mme. Viardot.) 
i, "<1. 0 sintninicancmaebiunneiensneneeseekenae 
Mme. Ragna Linne. 
Organ solo, “ Dinorah "’........cccccseccccssscccccccvecceesss Meyerbeer 
Mr. Frederic Archer. 
Wade ante, Gamtaaia, “Pass <ccvcesc06hs 000s00008s00c00000ccsc eRe 
Mr. Chas, d’Almaine. 
Orgar solos— 
Andante........0+. coveccewesrecrereococceccoecscocetn Oy WHET 
Concert Fugue in G. . pcbiv ous eisevevsdunusceusiws J. L. Krebs 
Mr. Frederic Archer. 
Violin solos 
BBGARS ROMARUICE . 60000 cccccvcescecccccccesccovccececccceee Papini 
Gipsy DANCE... .scccccccescvccrcccevcsscccsccscccesccccecs Sarasate 
Mr. Chas. d’Almaiae. 
Organ solo, overture, “ Abu Hassan”’............. sseccccee Weber 


Mr. Frederic Archer. 

Mr. Archer is arousing much interest among lovers of 
organ music by his excellent playing at these recitals. His 
selections are always interesting and varied, and he presents 
them to his hearers in their most attractive form. 

Mme. Ragna Linne has a rich dramatic soprano voice and 
sings with fine feeling. Chas. D’Almaine is a violinist of 
merit. He produces a tone of warmth and sympathetic 
timbre, and his execution 1s commendably free from fault. 
At Mr. Archer's next matinée Maurice Barrymore will re- 
cite a poem. e 

~ * 

The Chicago Wind Instrument Society gave its third con- 
cert on Tuesday night at Association Hall, The selections 
were Mozart's quintet in E and Theodore Gouvy’s octet, 
op. 71. Public interest is increasing in the concerts of 
this society, as the audiences have been larger at each suc- 
ceeding entertainment. The players are artists and enter 
fully into the spirit of their work, The compositions are 
interesting in themselves, and the marked contrasts in 
tone color of the different instruments give to them in- 
creased effect. At first one is disposed to think the tone 
mass thin and to deplore the absence of the strings, but 
after hearing several performances by this society one 
hears much beauty and becomes deeply interested in these 
compositions. 

Margaret Goetz sang three songs—Hollander’s ‘* Unter’m 
Mackandelbaum,” Giehrl’s ‘‘ Love Goes Like the Wind,” 








and Paladihli’s ‘Cuban Hammock Song.” Her voice is a 
dramatic mezzo soprano and she shows careful study in 
her singing. Gertrude Grosscup played the accompani- 
ments with fine sympathy and gave the singer excellent 
support. 
” ° * 

Clarence Eddy fairly outdid himself at the third organ 

concert at the Auditorium Tuesday night. He played: 


Organ 
GRGGSe Sime, BBE ina 8 cass cceb seh decveessecccces Alex. Guilmant 
** Shepherds’ Farewell to the Holy Family”’............... Berlioz 
Etude in C sharp minor, op. 10, NO. 4......ceccccsccececesess Chopin 
(Arranged for the organ by August Haupt.) 
Romance, “ The Evening Star”..( 00... Richard Wagner 
* Pigricas’ Cheree” ()..06: <2... 0050 ) 

(Transcriptions from “ Tannhduser”’ by Clarence Eddy.) 
Song, “* The City Beautiful” (new)...........cceseeeeceees Paul Rodney 
Organ— = 

Scherzo and finale, from the first sonata.............. Dudley Buck 
**Coronation March,” from ‘The Prophet”’............ Meyerbeer 
(Arranged by W. T. Best.) 
FO Be GH occas tcrinetecepateinscdsccioscdeus Th. Dubois 
Romance in B flat minor..............++ o Weecdaeasans A. Chauvet 
TUE SE FMI oo n.c vs beck bebsassdhpuvwakkscvenctenens Padre Martini 
Arrangements by Alex. Guilmant.) 
Song, “‘ The Song That Reached My Heart’’.............. Jules Jordon 
Organ— 
> es Bend ™ Fe tid Be occ cnkess0ssssocconsces Franz Schubert 
““ Wedding March,” from “‘ Midsummer Night’s 
oc. cevcededvctcretiosedntesgnccnccaddnenten buena 


(New arrangements for the organ by Clarence Eddy.) 


Mr. Eddy’s ability as an executant is too well known to 
need comment, but he seemed particularly in the mood 
for playing that night. Mr. Eddy’s transcriptions are ex- 
tremely effective and were warmly applauded by the audi- 
ence. Christine Nielson-Dreier is an artist who is heard 
far too seldom in our concert halls. She has a rich, full 
contralto voice and sings with fine taste and expression. 

William Middleschulte will be the organist at the next re- 
cital, and much interest is manifested in his program. 


* 
* * 


Throughout the West the Amateur Musical Club of 
Chicago holds the first place among kindred organizations. 
Its members number the finest amateur musicians, both 
vocal and instrumental, in the city, and its concerts are 
noted for their artistic merit. Each year the club givesa 
concert for the benefit of some charity, and these occasions 
have become notable society as well as musical events. 
Tuesday night the annual charity concert of 1895 was 
given at Central Music Hall, which was crowded. The 
beneficiaries were the Bureau of Justice of Chicago and 
the scholarship fund of the Amateur Musical Club. The 
stage was simply and beautifully decorated with ferns, 
palms, potted plants and flowers. 

The program given was: 


Tele, A MMO sic dn cevecsdovesvetssocscsoncdoscsccccsccseoceceess Brahms 
Mrs. James A. Hunt, Messrs. Steindel and Schreurs. 
iene, “1S GON cs cccswibotnndcnecaiscsinecsdecdesins Ponchielli 
Mr. Carberry. 

Meee © ios disc ccciesccoresssvcceeseess Edward Rowland Hill 
“The Bird and the Bee 5600 ccccccevscsscoccedescosessoves Anonymous 
“ Word toa Discouraged Father”............. James Whitcomb Riley 
Mrs. Fitz Henry McClure. 

EMO BORE eecessense f Coccccceceveceosceccescccoccceses Felix Woyrsch 


“Love's Influence’’.. 


POONER: sccccvsvecevcccncunesbabecsadesveressincdisvssesiacas Mendelssohn 
(By request.) 
Miss Carpenter, Miss Cudahy and Miss Gray. 





Bienes DeaGth © .00cccnscssdsvcoss civecndevedssbecses esteenevda Wagner 
Mrs. George Trimble. 

SS EFS Bi iiewsinn sc ot saheedsccscesacesse0nane Seeboeck 
“Rimacnto ide iiss si vceutaocdigsvecssesvcicecoeee Seceet Rubinstein 
Mrs. J. Harry Wheeler. 

BSED, « ccccecenngesconctngersanscessegnpesthenccesceccnesnsenel Massenet 
ETO GE erercnen axe dueeeteke oc ckncecd etdevods De Koven 
Mr. Carberry. 

SFm Oar Bent” cccctvcccrccte svecnbcdesésecsvessccessccoces F. H. Cowen 
* Re Siseng. to Hepes, OB eee cisvedcinces:cvsecccgvecseces Ed. Hecht 


Amateur Club Choir. 


Brahms’ trio was finely played. Mrs, Hunt is a member 
of the club and a pianist of merit. Messrs. Steindel and 
Schreurs are members of the Chicago orchestra and the 
trio was given a fine interpretation. 

The choir of the club sings with feeling and spirit. Mr. 
Carberry has a tenor voice of natural beauty, but is severely 
hampered by an extremely faulty method. He will have 
to study some time and with great care to overcome his 
faults of tone production and vocalization. Mendelssohn’s 
trio was given a fine interpretation. 

Mrs. George Trimble has a beautiful soprano voice and 
has the instincts and feeling of a true artist. Her tone 
production is pure, her intonation perfect and her vocaliza- 
tion shows the result of careful, painstaking study under 
the direction of a master of the art. Mrs. Wheeler is a 
pianist of unusual merit. Her touch is exquisite in its 
dainty delicacy and she has besides great strength. Her 
selections were admirably chosen. The minuet is an airy, 
light composition full of grace and poetry and she played 
it delightfully. In Rubinstein’s Etude she showed great 
power and brilliancy of execution. 

Mrs. Natalie Cones gaye a charming song recital in 
Lyon, Potter &Co.’s Hall Thursday afternoon. She sang: 
ee CT BORO S Micecvccans di vipvscesccectstossceieetcis Gomes 

Mrs. Natalie Cones. 
A group of old Italian songs of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries— 





“ Vittoria mio core ” (“‘ Victorious my heart i8’’).....-.++seeeeee ’ 
Gion Giacomo Carissimi 

“Deh piu a me non v’ascondete ’’ (‘‘Ah, Why let me ever lan- 
guish....... apigbsevessegedhs ¥éaseeuuere Giovanni Maria Bononcini 


“ Se Florindo e fedele ” (‘‘ Should Florindo be faithful?”’........ 
Alessandro Scarlatti 


“Il mio ben quando verra” (When, my love, wilt thou re- 


CUP 7). . ccccccsccccess coccsscccsnesocevesseres Giovanni Paisiello 
Mrs. Natalie Cones. 

“ O that we two were Maying........ceeeeceesecceerees coseeees Gounod 
Miss Marion Gaston. 

“D’Amor Sull’ali rosee "’........cceeeeeeceeeeeererererenerereeeeee Verdi 
“ Spring is only love ”’........seeeeeeceeeeeesereeeereeeeeress ...Gangloff 
Mrs. Natalie Cones. 

“ Heart’s Delight ’.........cscceeeccsceeeeceeerenerseeeeeeeeenes Gilchrist 
Miss Marion Gaston 
8 DAMON”... cccccccsccvcccccscsccccccceccccevecccceccoscooces Max Stange 
“A Song of a Throstle ’........ssecerecercceceerensenecersceesees Roney 
© BD, Mel”... cccccccecscccescccscscccescccesscccccsoceses H. Irving Hyatt 


Mrs. Natalie Cones. 

Mrs. Cones’ voice is a high, light soprano of remarkable 
flexibility. It has alsoa tone of great purity and sweet- 
ness. In the aria she showed an execution notable for its 
evenness, distinctness and rapidity of vocalization. The 
ballads were sung with fine taste and expression, and 
showed a thorough musical nature. 

Marion Gaston has a rich, powerful mezzo soprano voice 
of most sympathetic purity. She has a fine stage presence 
and is rapidly making a name for herself in Chicago musi- 


cal circles. e 
* * 


The concert by advanced pupils of the Chicago Conser- 
vatory at the Auditorium Recital Hall, Wednesday night, 
was one of the most successful in every respect yet given 
by that institution. The program was: 

Vocal, Trio, Carnival............ shih eee dacupsensentocetceguwoctes Smart 
The Carpi Trio: 
Miss McKinney, Miss Osbornand Miss Crawford. 
Piano— 
POURED, OO Ti. oc iccccestvestccccdthsveccucesiseveses Tschaikowski 
Air de Ballet 





Miss Flora Thompson. 
Vase, § A Gee TE oo caw inces spescvenccedéevess Goring Thomas 
Miss Marguerite McKinney. 


Vocal— 
Aria “* Pierotto,” opera “ Linda di Chamounix"’.,....... Donizetti 
* When first I kissed thy brow, love ’’.............0.0005 Helimund 
Miss Mabel Crawford. 
Violin, Pamtacioe MilitOs....cccccscccccccccccccrccce cocccvcccces Leonard 


Fritz Irte. 
Vocal, Grand aria, ‘‘Oh! Don, Fatale!” (opera ** Don Car- 


Miss Jennie Osborn. 
Vocal— 
“E L’uiltim’ alba é questa ” (opera “ Borgia ’’) .. Donizetti 
© Fine Mimsteel Boy ™. ... cceescccesosscccsenscoscsccscccssecess Shelley 
Mr. Amon Cain. 
Plama, Maphiste Waits. 26 ccscases seecvecvesvercevsssseccccvsevse Liszt 
Georgia Keber. 





Vocal— 
en * Rae De ic ndhabddddede sg itcsrwidedeedccecesssy et 
“ Down in the Dewy Dell” 
The Carpi Trio. 
en, Deiemaien TI Bisa kecd ask astiiakve beedess dhiccacesses Wieniawski 
Miss Anna Miller. 
Vocal, duo, “ Allacapanna andiamo”’................eeeeeee Campana 
Miss Osborn and Miss Crawford. 





The performance was meritorious throughout, and each 
of the performers was commendably accurate. The pupils 
were those of William H. Sherwood, Vittorio Carpi and S. 
E. Jacobsohn. 


* * 

This week's concerts of the Chicago Orchestra were 
made notable by the first appearance of Ysaye. So much 
has been said in the columns of Tux MusicaL Courier about 
this great artist that I feel that what I would say would 
be superfluous. 


. o 
Theresa Falkenau, whose son, Harry Falkenau, was for 
some time musical editor of the ‘‘ Chicago Herald,” died in 
this city yesterday. She was a woman of culture and 
took a great interest in musical matters. She was con- 
versant with seven languages and had marked literary 
ability. * 


* * 

There are rumors afloat that the Columbian College of 
Music is in danger of disintegration. Seeboeck is still 
alive, although he and M. Duvivier are still at odds. Max 
Bendix is holding the balance of power and is exerting 
himself to prevent carnage. WALTON PERKINS. 





Brunswick.—Richard Metzdorff's opera ‘‘ Hagbart 
und Signe” has been accepted by the opera management 
of Brunswick. 

Argentine Republic.—The German vocal society 
‘* Lyra,” of Rosario, gave its fifth concert at the Olimpo to 
a crowded house. The program was of the miscellaneous 
order, containing arias from Verdi’s and Donizetti’s operas, 
a chorus from ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,” Arditi’s ‘* Baccio,” 
also the ‘* Hallelujah Chorus” of Handel's ‘* Messiah,” a 
piano trio by Haydn, a capello chorus by Mendelssohn, 
reminiscences from ‘‘ Tannhauser,” ‘‘ Festival of the 
Roses " for orchestra by A. Donndorff, and a melodramatic 
poem, ‘‘ Columbus,” by Julius Becker, with chorus and or- 
chestra. The chorus consisted of about fifty mixed voices, 


and the orchestra of twenty-five pieces was conducted by 
Arveel Donndorff, of Buenos Ayres. As there were no 
oboe or horn in Rosario these instruments were substituted 
with trombone and organ. 


omc 
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Boston, Mass., February 3, 1895. 
RS. ELENE EATON, accompanied by Mr. A. 
J. Bassett, gave a song rkcital in Chickering Hall 





the 28th ult. The program was as follows: 

“ Lescia chi planga”’...... .cccccsccccccccscoscecvecececevee coves Handel 
** There, little girl, don't cry’’.. ) 

6 TES 7 nccsrrceverconessace’ bd atescehbahebsvind s<esatandadees Norris 
“ Song of the Magdalene”’...... ) 

PS PIO oc ccc cccccccccccceccsccscussccocccceresosscvcesesse Grieg 
OI sn cdivescdacdcciverssovccedeecdccds seveedattesses Rubinstein 
“ Thou art so like a flower’’.. 

* Sweet wind that DIOWS”’.... -....000 sovcccccccecccccsecees Chadwick 
pO TPSTOTTE TTTTT Le ) 

“ Son vergin vezzosa "(I Puritani'’)........-.+cceeeceeeeeeeees Bellini 
9 ic cccccccss ) 

6 Geste” os sciccccss Pecsccccccesesesvocesccecsccessoceses Margaret Lang 


** Meg Merrilies’’.. 

Cavatine, “ Euryanthe” 

**O sleep, why dost thou leave me?” (“‘Semele”’)............ 
(By request.) 

Mrs. Eaton has a voice of more than ordinary beauty. 
It is of generous compass. The extreme upper tones are 
not shrill ; the extreme lower tones are full and resonant. 
She sings with ease and considerable skill. But appar- 
ently she has neither temperament nor cold, calculating, 
successful dramatic intelligence. 

Let me not follow in the footsteps of the old parson in 
Northern New York, who, when he bade farewell to his 
congregation, remarked with trembling lips, ‘‘My dear 
brethren, I have preached many, many sermons. Few 
have pleased God, and none have pleased me.” 

The voice of Mrs. Eaton did please me. Vox et praeterea 
nihil, to use the language of the ancient Romans. For 
Mrs. Eaton sang Mr. Norris’ ‘Song of the Magdalene.” 
Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Asra" and the air by Weber in the same 
amiable and contented spirit shown in the other numbers 
of the program. The first of the Hindel airs suffered in 
consequence of the fermata introduced over each final 
note of the triplets ; and occasionally there was a suspicion 
of false intonation ; but such things could have been par- 
doned easily if Mrs. Eaton had shown firmer grasp of the 
composer's thought, and versatility in expression. In the 
second air by Handel, ‘‘ O Sleep,” she displayed an excel- 
lent legato, all too rare in these days of spasmodic decla- 
mation and see-saw jugulation. 


Weber 
Handel 


* * 
The Symphony orchestra, assisted by Mrs. Melba, gave 
a popular matinée on the 29th ult, in Music Hall. The 
program was as follows : 


Overture, “ Fra Diavolo”’........ se teeeeeeeeeeeeeceeeeenaeersens Auber 
Aria from “ Les Huguemots”’.......cccceceseceeeeeeeeeseeece Meyerbeer 
Mrs. Melba. 

Ballet Music, “Sylvia ’’........ccccceccceseccerseccceteeerseenees Delibes 
Mad scene from “ Lucia’’........... nc dtussidetiteawedes Donizetti 
Mrs. Melba. 

(Flute obligato, Mr. Mole.) 

Entr’acte from ** Gwendoline "’.........sccscceseeeeereeeee +e Chabrier 
Scherzo (new, first time).... © ..-seeecseeeccrcceveeeeesesess Goldmark 

pi deacssboecustn Arditi 


Song, “Se seran Rose” 
Mrs. Melba. 


Waltz, ‘‘ Southern Roses ”  secevcccocesoccres Joh. Strauss 
Overture, * Mignon ’’......cccceeeeceeerereeene decccgnacccesoutes Thomes 

There was a great audience that listened with compara- 
tive coolness to the orchestral selections, although they 
were for the most part finely played, and waxed enthusiastic 
over Melba. Even popular, unpretentious concerts are con- 
sidered severely by some of our alleged music lovers. Wit- 
ness the case of the Boston *‘Advertiser,” whose reviewer, in 
Mr. Elson’s absence, rebuked sternly the ‘‘ flippancy” of 
poor Delibe’s ‘‘ Sylvia.” * O unfortunate, O sudden and 
unexpected ill; what contrarious accident, what squint- 
ey’d starre is it that hath robbed this Gentleman of his 
wonted mirth? and not of that alone, but of it (which is 
worse) his wits?” 

Perhaps you do not care for the overture to ‘‘ Fra Diav- 
olo.” But it brings back to me agreeable recollections of 
the opera, of dashing bandits, of Zerlinas that have rav- 
ished the vision by undressing as they thought themselves 
alone. Wasit not that ineffable prig, Mendelssohn, who 
objected to dear, charming Zerlina’s song, ‘‘ Oui, c’es de- 
main”? Alas, I have not seen ‘‘ Fra Diavolo” for a dozen 
years, when your old friend, Gudehus, played the ‘* Mar- 
quis bandit” in Dresden. Even now I hear him in the 
quintet in the first act, where he exults in the presence of 
-‘ la charmante Milady.” 

Would that they gave now those operas grave and gay 
that delighted famous men and our fathers that begot us. 


But the circumstances attending should be fit. ‘‘ Don 
Giovanni” should be played in a theatre no larger than our 
Park, with a small orchestra, and you so near the stage, my 
dear Mrs. Porphyry, that you feel the magnetic influ- 
ence of the rake-helly Don and sigh because Mr. Por- 
phyry is bald and given to long stories about commercial 
projects. Nothing is more dreary, more desolate, more 
sleep-compelling than a respectable performance of this 
opera by Mozart in a vast room. 

Do you remember how Thackeray once wrote about 
music in ‘‘The Newcomes”? Articles have been strung 
together about ‘‘ Browning and Music” and ‘* Walt Whit- 
man and Music.” ‘There is a formidable book, ‘‘ Ruskin on 
Music” which suggests Ruskin sitting on the great ma- 
jority of music ; how would ‘I Pagliacci” or ‘* Mala Vita”’ 
hithim? Thackeray describes young Ridley, a sickly lad 
of eighteen, listening in a little room, to a little old woman 
playing under a gas lamp on the jingling keys of an old 
piano. 

As she plays ‘‘ Don Juan” Zerlina comes tripping over 
the meadows, and “ Masetto” after her, with a crowd of 
peasants and maidens, and they sing the sweetest of all 
music, and the heart beats with happiness, and kindness 
and pleasure. Piano, pianissimo! the city is hushed. The 
towers of the great cathedral rise in the distance, its spires 
lighted by the broad moon. The statues in the moonlit 
place cast long shadows athwart the pavement ; but the 
fountain in the midst is dressed out like ‘‘ Cinderella” for 
the night, and sings and wears acrest of diamonds. That 
greatsombre street * * * It is Fancy street—Poetry 
street—Imagination street—the street where lovely ladies 
look from balconies, where cavaliers strike mandolins and 
draw swords and engage; where long processions pass, 
and venerable hermits with long beards bless the kneeling 
people ; where the rude soldiery, swaggering through the 
place with flags and halberts, and fife and dance, seize the 
slim waists of the daughters of the people, and bid the 
pifferari play totheir dancing. Blow, bagpipes, a storm of 
harmony! become trumpets, trombones, ophicleides, 
fiddles and bassoons! Fire, guns! Sound, tocsins! Shout, 
people! Louder, shriller and sweeter than all, sing, thou 
ravishing heroine! And see, on his cream colored charger 
‘* Massaniello” prances in, and ‘* Fra Diavolo” leaps down 
the balcony, carabine in hand, and ‘‘Sir Huon of Bor- 
deaux ” sails up to the quay with the ‘‘Sultan’s daughter 
of Babylon.” 

I suppose our friend Mr. Howells would call this all poor 
stuff and shake his head. 

The scherzo by Goldmark was not played perhaps with 
the conviction that is the result of indefatigable rehearsal, 
and yet the impression made was that the piece was not 
altogether worthy of such rehearsal. Certainly the scherzo 
seemed a rather cumbrous machine. The suite from ‘ Syl- 
via” was played superbly. The waltz by Strauss was with- 
out the peculiar Straussian pulse. 

Melba was heard to best advantage in the waltz by Arditi, 
although in portions of the scene from ‘* Lucia” she dis- 
played brilliantly her voice and art. After the air from 
‘* The Huguenots,” the air of ‘‘Marguerite de Valois," which 
was comparatively ineffective, she was applauded loudly, 
and she sang a song by Mr. Clayton Johns, of Boston, 
Mass. 

Why did she sing this song by Mr. Johns? Several 
reasons are given. Some say that one night in Paris she 
awoke suddenly from sound sleep and, striking the head- 
board with clenched fist, cried aloud, ‘‘ My fame is not 
complete until I sing a song by Mr. Johns in Boston.” 
I find it difficult to believe this rumor. Nor am I wholly 
persuaded to share the opinion of those who say that 
Melba is so infatuated with the song itself that she pro- 
poses to introduce it in ‘‘Semiramide.” 

If she does thus enlarge that terrible opera, I hope she 
will practice the song diligently so that she can make an 
effect with it. Others say that as Mr. Adamowski is to 
Melba, so is Mr. Johns to Mr. Adamowski ; hence the sing- 
ing of the song. But I suppose the simple explanation is 
this: Mr. Adamowski probably said, ‘‘ Johns is a nice fel- 
low and he writes songs. It would please him beyond 
measure if you sang one of them.” And Melba in her in- 
finite good nature sang one. But oh delightful singer, 
woman that makest credible to the people of these degen- 
erate days the tales told of Italian singers of the golden 
age, the inhabitants of Boston and suburban towns did not 
crowd Music Hall to hear you sing that artless ditty! 

” 
* * 

The third concert of the Adamowski Quartet was given 
in Chickering Hall the 30th. The program was as follows: 
Gade’s D major quartet ; the romanza and the intermezzo, 
from Grieg’s quartet; Beethoven’s quartet, A major, op. 
18, No.5. While the performance was by no means flaw- 
less, it showed undeniably in the Beethoven quartet the 
advance made by the players in ensemble. The romanza 
from the Greig quartet, although a familiar number, gave 
much pleasure. * 
* * 

Mrs. Richard Blackmore, Jr., formerly known as Miss 
Louise Lane, gave a song recital the ist in Union Hall. 
She was assisted by Mr. Timothée Adamowski, who played 





a melody by Paderewski and a gipsy dance, by Nachez; 
also a romanza (MS.) by Géricke. Mrs. Blackmore's pro- 
gram was as follows: 





SNE ccrnthandengtagthp ache: éeacheccqe dbnesias Meyer-Helmund 
RE, SIGN, TUOUE cnsenccndennesercqceucgngnasedents Umlauft 
“ Thy Star” Mascagni 
GOTO ia dui di cccnds Wéeu svdnacdhaeese sce cope ctstvennpecaseuns Berény 
Bip eee © ate aos iccivce sscuvicccccececsgees coves Massenet 


" AGiets Go TE RaeaOE OFARS «0. Se ccicciaccdcssccscene ‘ 
Recitative, ‘‘ Giunse al fin” and aria, “ Deh vieni, non tar- 
Gas.” Geaan'™ Lae Gees. Ge We. oo cntinc cecéwccnns teaven .Mozart 





OT ED ckcctnceceqvedes Seuged nconetas-G8epeeue seegec ...-Berény 
“ Stdndschen "..........++4. BULA adens ikea aacnvnasaas Stavenhagehn 
“The Wise Nightingale”..! 

Lullaby (with violin obligato)................ ‘ Berény 
«cou anndncnatniianndcaiaxdemain’ Langar 
WP WIE 6 omnenes cd ¢inccbiteserumeaie ag. edecanauadonanen Dell’ Acqua 
OF One cake cvccecesscccess .+es+.. Cornelius 


ae NG ai dc canees eve ctiiiccee 6 Gans clcedunedoasance sean 


GE aaa d cass cbsivectn tn dain sieicct cédbhendenides seghoue eee Umiauft 
Fe cn vcneunts om ilexendele checediwinens chen Berény 
“ Love ceaseth nevermore,”’ from “ Guillaume d’Orange "’.... Eckert 


As you see, this is an unusual program, and, although a 
long one, worthy of publication in full. Umlauft is the 
composer of the opera ‘‘ Evanthia,” which won the prize in 
1893 at the Coburg competition. It is my impression that 
Berény, a Hungarian, born in 1871, after studying the vio- 
lin with Sauret and Joachim in Berlin, studied composition 
in Paris. Of Eva Dell’ Acqua I know little, or rather 
nothing. The greater number of these songs, unfamiliar 
to the majority of concertgoers, did not make a marked 
impression, and for this reason: The hearer was convinced 
that the singer did not always make the most of the song. 

Now Mrs. Blackmore has a beautiful voice, a voice that 
should enable her to move and thrill an audience. She 
used this voice skillfully at times and at other times she 
indulged herself in unmeaning explosions and crude man- 
nerisms. The great trouble with her performance, how- 
ever, was the monotony of expression. The woman un- 
doubtedly has temperament; you can see it in her face; 
you can feel it in her voice ; but when she sings she seems 
unable to distinguish between longing and regret, burning 
passion and the love that is not far removed from serene 
self complacency. The hearer was tempted to ask her, 
‘* But why don’t you let yourself go?” The air from ‘‘ Es- 
clarmonde” is evidently beyond her present ability, and 
she sang the air from ‘‘ Figaro” as though she were ex- 
tending an invitation to a church sociable. On the other 
hand, her delivery of Mascagni’s ‘‘ Star” was delightful. 
She was accompanied by Miss Angelina Loveland. 


* 
* * 


Miss Densmore gave aconcert in Chickering Hall the 
lst. I was unable to be present. Here is the review 
which appeared in the Boston ‘‘ Journal” of the 2d: 

The concert in Chickering Hall last evening was given by Miss 
Caroline E. Densmore, a mezzo soprano, whose eager vocal studies, 
both here and abroad, under Shakespeare and Henschel, are doubtless 
well known to many in this vicinity. The concert was in a measure 
justified by the general desire of Miss Densmore’s friends to hear 
her in public prior to her departure for Paris, where she will resume 
her studies. The program in itself was a very fine choice, but there 
was an effort in its performance so labored throughout that sym- 
pathy far more than any artistic approval seems the young singer’s 
due. The composers chosen by Miss Densmore were Rossini, 
Brahms. Mendelssohn, Haydn, Schumann, Somervell, Hood, Purcell, 
Chaminade, Holmes and Gounod. 

Her enunciation, notably of German and English songs, was ad- 
mirable, but she also betrayed a crude, rigid and unhealthy vocal- 
ism. Continued application and study under more favorable auspices 
than she appears yet to have enjoyed may nevertheless be the mak- 
ing in her of a superior artist. Insufficient control of her voice and * 
physical weakness, rather than a defective ear, doubtless account for 
the false intonation occasionally noticeable in her singing. At pres- 
ent there is a serious lack of versatility and tone color conveyed 
by her interpretations. Miss Densmore’s stage presence is indeed 
very winsome, and she is unmistakably a sincere and deserving 
student. Mrs. Edward D Marsh played the accompaniments and 
also several piano solos, including a D flat etude by Liszt, inter- 
mezzo in E flat major by Brahms, and the “Traum und Erwachen” 
quasi etude in E minor by Nicode. The accompaniments were well 
played, but no one of the solo performances would seem to call for 
favorable comment. 

ee 

The program of the fourteenth Symphony concert was 

as follows : 


Grrastann, “ Dew Qari s ccsccusenes cc cdwets enndecsestavei ase 
eg De en Oe ene Hindel 
Mrs. Melba. 

Suite No. 1, D minor Lachner 


‘* Ophelia’s ’’ mad scene, ‘‘ Hamlet ”’ Thomas 


Mrs. Melba. 


Symphony No. 4, A major Mendelssohn 


So far as the orchestral numbers were concerned the con- 
cert was comparatively dull. The overture to ‘‘ Don Gio- 
vanni” is an ineffective concert number, and the ‘* Italian” 
symphony provokes only moderate rapture. Mr. Paur 
omitted the second movement of Lachner's suite and sev- 
eral of the variations. The other variations were played 
brilliantly enough, but there was roughness at the begin- 
ning of the fugue. A masterly piece of work this same 
fugue, and a good deal of a bore. Yet one cannot but re- 
spect the contrapuntal facility of the composer and his 
grave and serious purpose. 

Melba was in excellent voice and her performance de- 
served the uproarious applause as well as the apparently 
innumerable recalls that followed. I prefer the madness of 
Lucia to that of Ophelia, the daughter of Polonius and the 
Lady Anne, the poor girl ‘‘ fished out of the sluice,” as 
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Jules Laforgue has it. Without the landscape and the 
dancing peasants the music of Thomas seems coid and in- 


sincere Puitip HALE. 


* Boston Music Notes. 


Emma Eames made her first appearance as ‘‘ Marguerite” 
in ‘‘ Faust” in March, 1886, at a performance given by 
Charles R. Adams, when his pupils sang the second act of 
‘*Martha,” second act of ‘‘ Der Freischiitz,” a scene from 
the ‘‘ Huguenots " in German and the third act of ‘* Faust”’ 
in Italian. The criticisms of Miss Eames are interesting : 

‘* Except from experienced impersonators one would not 
care to witness a better performance of the third act in 
‘Faust’ than that given by Miss Eames and others. 

‘* Miss Eames portrayed for ‘ Marguerite’ a certain origi- 
nal charm springing from her own attractive individuality, 
but more creditable than this her histrionism throughout 
the act was extremely effective.” 

Miss Eames studied three years with Clara E. Munger, 
then at Miss Munger’s suggestion with Charles R. Adams, 
who coached her in opera. 

Miss Munger was also the teacher of Priscilla White, who 
is now on a concert tour in the West, and who has just 
been engaged as soprano at the Central Church at a large 
It is of Miss White that one of the resident com- 
posers wrote: ‘‘ She sang my songs perfectly.” 

Another of Miss Munger’s pupils is Miss Bertha Cushing, 
who has a wonderful pure contralto voice with an enor- 
mous range—four octaves. Miss Munger is most enthu- 
siastic about this young woman, who she feels is destined 


Salary. 


to be a great operatic singer some day or other. 

Miss Munger is one of the busiest of women. 
sonally gives ninety lessons a week, and has five assistants 
Not aday 


She per- 


whose work she oversees and is responsible for. 
passes that she does not receive from five to a dozen appli- 
cations for lessons, but as there is a limit to human endur- 
ance she has to decline a large number of these. Miss 
Munger is a pupil of Delle Sedie. 

Marie Barnard has been engaged to travel with Sousa’s 
Band for April, May and June. She sang with the Dam- 
rosch Orchestra in New York on January 15 and secured 
many New York engagements through her singing at that 
concert, among them two private musicals. On the 12th 
inst. she will sing at the Brooklyn Apollo Club concert, 
Dudley Buck director. It is rumored that Miss Barnard 
will resign the church position she has here; in fact that 
the quartet has resigned, but nothing positive is known at 
present. 

Mrs. Homer Sawyer, contralto of Trinity Church, sang 
at a private concert the other evening. The audience 
called for her to repeat both songs, but was obliged to be 
contented with an encore of one of them. Mrs. Sawyer 
studied with Wm. Shakespeare in London. 

Mrs. Elene Eaton will sing for the first time at her next 
** Serenade” and ** Parting,” composed for her 
the words by Wm.Ordway Partridge, the 


concert a 
by H. A. Norris ; 
sculptor. 

A. P. Schmidt will soon publish a set of songs by Mr. 
Norris. 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach will be the soloist at the next Sym- 
phony rehearsal and concert February 15 and 16. 

Miss Anna Bel Metzger, of New York, who came here to 
study with E. A. McDowell and Homer A. Norris, has just 
finished her most important work, a ‘‘Boat Song,” for 
piano, clarinet, violin and ‘cello. It was played for the first 
time this week in Mr. Norris’ studio. The leading theme 

a graceful movement in G, six-eight rhythm, which 
carries out the suggestion of thetitle. This is followed by 
a strongly contrasted movement in E flat, closing with a 
return to the opening theme. It will be heard in public at 
a concert February 28. 

The aim of the Copley Square School, Katherine Francis 
Barnard, principal, is ‘‘to provide instruction of the highest 
order.” There are eleven well-known names among the 
faculty who teach music, vocal and instrumental. The vocal 
department is in charge of G. F. Hulsliinder ; instrumental 
department, W. W. Swornsbourne; E. Loeffler, of the 
Symphony Orchestra, has the violoncello class and Mrs. 
Philip Hale, who studied for several years in Berlin with 
Oskar Raif and Moritz Moszkowski, teaches piano. 

There will be a faculty recital of the Joseph Emile 
Daudelin Music School at Association Hall, February 7. 
Ellen Berg-Parkyn, Van Veachton Rogers, J. E. Daudelin 
and Angie Parker Loveland, assisted by Lila Juel, will take 
part. Miss Juel will sing a ‘‘ Melodie Religieuse” by 
Gounod with violin obligato, harp and organ accompani- 
ment, and Mr. Rogers will play ‘* Fantasie Triomphale,” 
op. 194, Godefroid, for the first time. The program also 
has compositions by Schumann, Chopin, Godard and other 
well-known composers. 

That the New England Conservatory of Music does not 
neg!ect the study of musical history is an evident fact. In 
the announcement of lectures there are thirty on ‘‘ Musical 
History," by Dr. Percy Goetschius. All pupils in the reg- 
ular course of music are required to pass examinations in 
History of Music before promotion to a higher grade or 
recommendation for graduation. This course of lectures 





is free, but attendance is compulsory, and pupils must 
have attended twenty-six out of the thirty to enable them 
to graduate. Musical history has for the past two years 
been taught in a thorough and exhaustive way. Dr. Goet- 
schius was for ten years professor of harmony and compo- 
sition at the Stuttgart Conservatory. The pupils havea 
note book, ‘Syllabus of Musical History,” which contains 
a synopsis of each lecture, followed by blank pages for their 
notes, and this book must be properly filled. The first 
lecture this year was ‘‘ Music in China, Japan, India and 
Egypt.” As the lectures progress the history of music is 
brought up to the nineteenth century. 

C. F. Hanson, who has just finished his new opera ‘‘Prin- 
cess Phosa,” is rehearsing a large company in Worcester 
preparing for the production in April, when it will be played 
three nights for the benefit of the Worcester Infantry, 
Well known singers of Worcester, with possibly some Bos- 
ton artists, will take part. 

Fred Miller, Jr., author and composer of ‘‘ Davy Jones” 
and ‘‘ Ship Ahoy,” has just completed the book of another 
light opera, ‘‘ Nancy Lee” and is now at work on the music. 
It is a military-naval satire and will be produced some 
time in April in Boston. 

B. F. Wood Music Company says there is an increased 
demand for Stavenhagen’s music and that they can now 
supply the score and orchestra parts of hisconcerto. They 
have just received six songs by Franz Ries, the first he has 
published intwo years. They are in German but a trans- 
lation is now being made. 

The Oliver Ditson Company has just got out a set of 
eight songs, words by J. Cheever Goodwin, music by T. 
Brigham Bishop. Three of the clerks in their New York 
store—J. L. Meyle, Robert A. Keiser and Henry Repp— 
have recently composed songs. These songs have orches- 
tra parts, which can be obtained. 

Mr. Felix Winternitz, the violinist, played his own ro- 
manza and scherzo at Association Hall the 29th ult. 

The program of the Symphony concert, the 16th (there 
will be none this week), is as follows: Overture, ‘‘ Jung- 
frau von Orleans,” Strube; concerto for piano, G minor, 
Saint-Saéns ; Serenade (without violins), Brahms ; Overture 
in Italian style, series 2, No. 5, Schubert. 

César Thomson will give a recital in Music Hall the after- 
noon of the 19th. 

Mr. A. J. Hubbard's song recital has been postponed 
until the 15th. 

Mr. H. G. Tucker announces a piano recital to be given 
in Bumstead Hall, Friday evening the 15th. He will play 
selections from Chopin, Liszt, Schumann, Scarlatti, Bach, 
Dvorak, Rubinstein and Brahms. 

Sousa’s band will give a concert in the Boston Theatre 
Sunday evening, February 10. On this occasion Miss 
Currie Duke will be heard in violin solos. 


Yaw.—Reports of Miss Yaw's conquests are continually 
pouring in, and, judging from the papers of the South, 
her success artistically seems to be in keeping with her 
financial success as well. At Macon, Ga., the ‘* Tele- 
graph” of January 23 states the following: ‘‘ One of the 
greatest (if not the greatest) jams ever witnessed at an ad- 
vance sale in Macon was that yesterday, when the Yaw 
tickets were puton sale. Not more than thirty seats re- 
mained unsold last night, and it is probable that chairs 
will have to be placed in the Opera House to accommodate 
the crowd.” At Savannah, Ga., the ‘‘Morning News” of 
January 24 states: ‘‘ The sale of seats for the Yaw concert 
this morning was the largest one day cash sale held in 
Savannah this season.” Invariably the papers all along 
the Yaw route speak of the ‘‘ largest houses of the season.” 
The fact that she is commanding $1, $1.50 and $2 for 
tickets proves she is a drawing card wherever she appears. 


Praise for D’Arona.—‘' Florenza d’Arona, Lamperti’'s 
graduated pupil and diplomée teacher, of New York, is 
simple and straightforward in her talk upon method of 
voice culture. It would be worth while for pupils to 
read her views upon teaching in THz Musica Courier. 
Vocal students in provincial towns should read all they can 
lay their hands on, but never should they practice any of 
the exercises given until thoroughly explained and ap- 
proved by their teachers, otherwise they may injure their 
voices through misunderstanding vocal and physical 
terms.”—Louisville ‘‘ Exchange.” 


Washington (D. C.) Musicians Join the Federation.— 
The Columbia Musicians’ Protective Association of the Na- 
tional] League of Musicians held their first meeting in their 
new headquarters, Arion Hall, Sunday night. The principal 
object of the meeting was to join the American Federation 
of Labor. This ceremony was performed by Mr. James 
Power, general organizer of the Federation. He was 
accompanied by Mr. George Nachman, general organizer 
of the National League of Musicians, and they were the 
guests of honor at the banquet later in the evening. Mr. 
Richard F. Wagner acted as toastmaster. The following 
gentlemen were introduced: Edward L. Brice, of the 
Typographical Union; R. L. Fowler, of the Carpenters’ 
Union; James F. Powers, George Nachman and C. C. 


Campagna. 














HE Manuscript Society held its second public 
meeting of this season on Tuesday evening, 29th, in 


Chickering Hall. The composers were fortunate in the 
choice made of artists to interpret their works, which were 
in most cases graced quite as much by the performance as 
by any inherent virtues of beauty or originality. The Beet- 
hoven Quartet played a quartet in G, by E. Catenhusen, of 
Milwaukee, which has rather a dainty ‘‘ Menuetto” and a 
pretty finale. Miss Rosa Linde sang charmingly a showy 
song, ‘t The Bells of Love,” by Mme. Murio-Celli, and Mrs. 
Katherine Bloodgood gave with her fine mellow range 
the last song of Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, of Boston, ‘* Across 
the world I speak to thee,” an ambitious and fairly success- 
ful number, in which one or two good ideas are well ex- 
pressed. A trio for piano, violin and 'cello, by Frederick 
Brandeis, was one of the most interesting things on the 
program. The first movement, ‘‘ Allegro con spirito,” 
sounds fresh and has a melodic sparkle. The ‘‘ Andante” 
has a graceful theme, and although there is some tedious 
development, the whole trio is pleasant and musicianly, 
and the piano throughout gets artistic treatment. Mrs. 
Clara E. Thoms, Mr. Dannreuther and Mr. Schenck were 
the performers. 

A sonata in D for violin and piano by Rossiter-G. Cole, 
of Grinnell, Ia., played by Miss Dora V and Mr. Gustav L. 
Becker, had a pleasing adagio; and a duet, ‘‘In the 
Forest,” by Paola La Villa, admirably sung by Mrs. Ida 
Gray Scott and Mrs. Bloodgood, had merit. There were 
two songs by Lindsay B. Longacre, sung by Mrs. Walter 
Bennet, in which the composer’s own accompaniment was 
the best part of the performance. The Schumann Male 
Quartet finished the program with two quartets by Sumner 
Salter. The house was crowded and the vocal numbers 
were all encored, much of which was due to the singers. 
The next private meeting will take place to-morrow even- 
ing, February 7. 

The last of the six Monday and Wednesday explanatory 
lectures on the ‘‘ Nibelungen” trilogy by Walter Dam- 
rosch will be given at Chamber Music Hall to-day at 3. 
These lectures have unfolded aclear story toa great many. 
The simplicity of Mr. Damrosch’s discourse and the vigor 
and earnestness of his piano illustration have combined to 
convey a remarkably clear picture of Wagner’s theory and 
expression. 

On Monday, January 28, the fourth of Albert Morris 
Bagby'’s ‘‘ musical mornings” took place at the Hotel 
Waldorf. Plangon and Mrs. Grenville Snelling sang, Miss 
Martina Johnstone played the violin and Mr. Orton Bradley 
was at the piano. 

Plangon’s success is assured 
Gounod’s ‘‘ Valley,” the big comic song of the Tambour 
Major from Thomas’ ** Caid” and twice encored gave his 
battle-horse of ‘‘ The Two Grenadiers” and ‘‘ The Lost 
Chord.” He wasin his usual smooth and polished form—for 
Plangons voice never seems to get out of order—and was 
received with acclaim. After all, in no place is Plangon so 
féted and flattered and fluttered round and fanned with 
compliments as ata Bagby musicale. The women watch 
for his coming round after each number to do everything 
but fall at his feet, ani the way Plangon looks down and 
smiles at his own violets in return is impressive. It’sa 
sort of ecstatic realization that what they say is only too 
sweetly true, and he confides it to the violets. 

Miss Martina Johnstone and Mr. Orton Bradley played 
Beethoven's F major sonata for piano and violin and Miss 
Johnstone herself played the first and second movements 
of de Beriot’s grand concerto really admirably. Her execu- 
tion was brilliant and her manner firmand authoritative, 
while her tone was altogether pure and sympathetic. This 
was ared letter morning for this interesting and talented 
young violinist. 

Mrs. Grenville Snelling appeared in the light of a pro- 
fessional débutante. She has evedently been trained ina 
neat and careful school, has quiet, colorless methods, and 
will probably make a refined and agreeable impression in 
the Salon. Hers is a small soprano voice of average com- 
pass, which cannot be credited with either much warmth or 
vibrancy, yet is pleasant and refined. To make any visible 
impression on the concert stage Mrs. Snelling will need 
much more warmth and abandon. At present her merits 
are neutral and her drawbacks in the way of color and 
breadth are quite positive. Mrs. Snelling is a gentle- 
woman whose family are of old aristocratic standing in 
New York, and her efforts to turn her musical talent to 
profitable account is worthy encouragement and commen- 
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dation under the peculiar circumstances. As all the 
singer’s demerits may not be due to the lack of tempera- 
ment as much as toa probable restraint, time may work 
wonders in the way of improvement. 

She sang Massenet’s ‘‘ Aubade,” a romance from “‘ Phile- 
mon et Baucis” and a bolero by Deljoux, all with refine- 
ment and taste. Her reception was most cordial, and she 
was recalled over and over and encored after each number. 

Thursday evening, the 31st, the Orpheus Society gave 
its second concert of the season at Madison Square Garden 
Concert Hall, assisted by Miss Alice Mandelick, soprano, 
and Mr. Victor Herbert, cellist. Mr. Arthur Mees con- 
ducted with excellent discretion and energy, and the entire 
work of his chorus was the most artistic which can be re- 
membered in some time. They have a really beautiful and 
cultivated quality of tone, sing with refined taste, varied 
color and unqualified precision. A crowded house assem- 
bled to hear them; they were applauded and encored 
freely, and both singers and conductor had reason to feel 
gratified at the manner in which their excellent results 
were appreciated. 

Zollner s ‘‘ He’s the man to know,” Chadwick's ‘* Jabber- 
wocky” chorus, repeated by request, a ‘‘ Serenade” of 
Pache, Altenhofer’s ‘‘ Evening Worship,” Zander’s 
** What I Have,” and Lloyd's ‘‘ The Longbeard’s Saga,” 
words from Kingsley’s ‘‘ Hypatia,” formed the program. 
Thelatter was the most pretentious among the numbers, and 
while it would not appeal as either an effective or sugges- 
tive setting for Kingsley’s text, it afforded thechorus some 
nice opportunities for crescendo and pianoeffects. They 
profited by them well, and the number formed a good ex- 
ample of intelligent, expressive choral singing. Zander’s 
brisk little chorus, ‘‘ What I Have,” was daintily sung and 
pleased the audience so well that it had to be repeated, and 
of course the clever ‘‘ Jabberwocky,” which Chadwick has 
set so fittingly, was duly welcomed. It was an excellent 
choral concert. 

Miss Alice Mandelick sang the ‘‘A Quel Giorno” from 
‘*Semiramide,” Augusta Holmés’ ‘‘ Le Chemin du Ciel” 
and Rubinstein’s ‘‘Since First I Met Thee” with charm 
and finish and an abundance of her warm, mellow tone. 
Her songs were delicious and she looked as she sang them 
a picture of grace and attraction. She had salvos of 
deserved applause and gave for one encore a little ‘‘ Sere- 
nade” or ‘** Lullaby” song, which lay perfectly in her voice 
and greeted the ear with a lusciousness of echo. 

Victor Herbert played a number of minor pieces, among 
them Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘Swan’s Song” and a ‘‘ Tarantella” of 
Piatti, and as usual made his big instrument give forth the 
most delicate echoes, as well as a volume of sonorous 
tone. The facility with which he makes a phrase of 
aerial lightness and velocity succeed one of broad, sombre 
singing calibre is at times a marvel and always an artistic 
delight. He had his usual warm reception. 

‘fhe second subscription concert of the Ogden Musical 
Club, under the direction of Mrs. Ogden Crane, took place 
on Thursday evening at Chickering Hall. An audience 
fresh, smiling and dressed en féte crowded the hall and 
enjoyed a delightful concert. There were some good 
choruses well sung, and Miss Grace Reed Foster varied 
the vocal proceedings by some clever readings. In the 
‘* Holy City’ chorus, by Adams, Mrs. Crane herself took 
the soprano solo. The program was well arranged, and 
the singers who took part were Misses Mary Vandegrift, 
Anna E. Jones, Lillian M. Stratton, India Hild, Lilla 
Moore, Lena Lipschitz, Ida Coggeshall, Blanche Harrison, 
Hattie Diamant Nathan and Martha Briggs. They all 
showed intelligence and reflected credit upon themselves 
and upon their instructors, Miss Ida Coggeshall sang 
extremely well, among other numbers, Van der Stucken’s 
charming little song, ‘‘ The sweetest flower that blows.” 
She is a good representative pupil. 

The usual midwinter concert of the Metropolitan Col- 
lege of Music, constituting its ninth annual exhibition, took 
place on Thursday evening at Mendelssohn Glee Club 
Hall. The piano, organ, mixed chorus and female chorus 
work of the college was represented in a lengthy program. 
A division of duty prevented the concertgoer from hearing 
the entire program, and the performance of two winners of 
scholarships, Mr. Thomas E. Perkins, of the Woodman 
Scholarship for Organ, and Miss Selma Lang, of the Miller 
Scholarship for Voice, had tobe missed. Taking the work 
heard, however, as typical of the whole, one would be in- 
clined to give off-hand the palm to the results in the organ 
department. Mr. Henry Philip Noll played a Bach prelude 
in G with an intelligent appreciation of the resources of his 
instrument and an exceedingly firm, reliable technic. Taken 
as the representative of a class wherein another won the 
scholarship, the indications were of a high order of merit, 
and would speak specifically well for the results of training 
inthis department. The piano work heard was neat and 
conscientious, but comparatively colorless. It was com- 


mendable enough, but was strictly the work of painstak- 
ing students, who had not imbibed any freedom or color in 
their training, while at the same time their performance 
was careful and correct. Mr. Harry R. Baker played the 
“Vivace,” from Grieg’s sonata, op. 7, and Miss Rika 
Frankenberger played Raff's ‘‘ Etude Melodique” in A. 





Other piano solos were played by Miss M. Catherine 
Leeper and Miss Mabel Watson. 

In the vocal department the efforts were ambitious. It 
is a question whether numbers like the ‘‘ Jewel Song” 
from ‘‘ Faust,” as sung by Miss Sunie Denham, isnot more 
calculated to show off the deficiencies than the proficiencies 
of amateurs. Like the work in the piano department, the 
vocal results were careful, conscientious and refined, if 
not exactly brilliant. Such selections, however, can hardly 
be deemed the most flattering for the pupils, whose severe 
efforts to scale the heights are constantly in evidence. 
That they compass them goes for little when the mechan- 
ism must needs be so plainly exposed. The voices heard 
were carefully used, and there was no strident or exagger- 
ated tendency, as in the case of many amateurs. Miss 
Florence Dutcher sang ‘‘O mio Fernando,” from ** Favo- 
rita,” and Mr. Edward S. Roe, Mr. Otto Poleman, Miss 
Charlotte G. Riley and Miss Selma Lang were also heard 
in solos. The chorus sang fairly. The tone quality was 
mediocre. 

The audience was large, and greeted the young people 
enthusiastically. 

As result of competitive examinations held January 17 
and January 24, the following students have been ap- 
pointed as alternates with honorable mention : 

Department of Organ—Mr. Myron E. Greene. 

Department of Voice—Miss Florence Foate, Miss Jessie Hensen, 
Miss Anna Koch, Mr. Emery Brannen. 

Department of Piano—Miss Martha Bliedung, Miss Della Ward 
Ferous, Miss Elka Freeman, Miss M. Jewel Miller, Miss Hattie Simp- 
son, Mr. F. E. Wilson. 

The Callender-De Forest Musicale on Thursday evening 
of last week, which took place as usual in the Tiffany apart- 
ments, 7 East Seventy-second street, brought together a 
really brilliant assemblage. Aside from the elaborate 
social prestige of these entertainments, which have really no 
peer in combined interest and splendor in New York, the 
programs given are always of high musicianly order. The 
following was given on this occasion : 

Overture, “ Carneval Romain”.....csssecseccesceescceeseesscees Berlioz 
OR, WIE PEG enc oc ccdaccdbutdimlendeadbiccedsesessgéceceoes 


M. Maurel. 
“Song of the Rhine Maidens,"’ from the ‘‘Gétterdim- 

MONE cascitaddncis bane etdstbeiescedecowchouensveceteccces Wagner 
Asia treme * CamtHe oc ccccccosccccs-ccccccccccccccessocccecocces Handel 
Mme. Emma Eames. 

Intermezso, from “ Pagliaccl ” ......000-ceccccccccceccecess Leoncavallo 
OMG WHE PUAN 6oo.c coins codctnscssdscteectecasécccsccedieces 
M. Maurel. | 

Hester’s “ Scene at the Brook” (Act IL, ‘‘The Scarlet Let- 

SO), deccrcctsacaccoiesqasgesascanenatsetchsased scoundsdens Damrosch 

Mme. Emma Eames. 
ent antialo, Cremk.* DemE ccantsecnctccccsiccccscccicces Moszkowski 
Duet, ‘“*Crudel! perche”’ (*“* Nozze de Figaro”’)................. Mozart 
Mme. Emma Eames and M. Maurel. 

Marche Slave... cccccccccccsccccccccevcsoscccsesecescsceees Tschaikowsky 


The New York Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Walter Damrosch, con- 
ductor. Mme. Emma Eames, M. Victor Maurel. Mr. Victor Harris, 
accompanist. 

Mme. Eames sang very charmingly, but it is a question 
whether M. Maurel’s simply chosen songs, with their piano 
accompaniment, did not make a more effective impression. 
He sang all small numbers, among them ‘‘ Ninon” and 
‘* La Mandolinata,” and the varied nuance of which he is 
such a master—each tone having a wealth of light and 
shade of its own—was not drowned or obscured by dramatic 
tension or the power of an orchestral accompaniment. 
Maurel sang nobly; his best, most finished effects were in 
full evidence, and he won a genuine lyric triumph. “The 
vocal battle-horse lay, of course, in the ‘‘ Crudel ! perche,” 
which was exquisitely given. Maurel and Eames made an 
admirable picture together in a brilliant salon, dressed in 
the garb of society, but uniting their efforts in art. The 
orchestra played well, if a trifle loudly at times, and the 
whole affair was a brilliant success. 

Among a number of musical people who united in an en- 
tertainment on Friday evening, at Lyric Hall, Miss E. 
Taddiken deserves a note of mention for her promising 
work atthe piano. She played Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Kammenoi 
Ostrow” and some song accompaniments, and proved 
herself a pianist of taste and talent. The remainder of the 
music put forward calls for no special comment. 

On Saturday morning last Francis Fischer Powers gave 
a musicale at Chamber Music Hall, which, despite a heavy 
snowstorm, was crowded to the doors. The big melo- 
dious baritone sang delightfully in duets with Miss Mar- 
guerite Hall, who is an artist of charming refinement at 
all times. Miss Lucille Saunders, late of the Bostonians, 
contributed several songs toa long program. Mr. Arthur 
Beresford did likewise, to the general satisfaction of 
everybody, and the accompaniments were played by Victor 
Harris and Mr. Albert McGuckin. After the concert an 
informal reception was held by the artists in Mr. Powers’ 
music rooms above. The next musical morning will be on 
March 2, when Mr. and Mrs. Gerrit Smith, Miss Laura 
Webster, 'cellist, of Boston, and Mr. Tom Karl will be the 
artists. 

Mr. J. Charles Aster and Mrs. Ida Gray Scott have cards 
out for a new series of their charming musicales, at the 
first of which, to-day, Plangon will sing. Mrs. Scott has 
formed an operatic quartet, and after her success with the 
Hinrichs Company during last summer’s season may 
probably bend her energies operaward. 





How to Play the Piano. 
HILE students, of necessity, begin with ‘‘five- 
finger exercises” they should not be kept at work 
upon these exclusively for too long a time, writes Thomas 
A. Becket in a valuable article on ‘‘The Correct Way to 
Play a Piano” in the February ‘‘ Ladies’ Home Journal.” 
Studies in the valuation of notes, of rhythm, with little 
melodies for recreation as well as instruction, should be 
used in conjunction with the purely mechanical exercises, 
which are intended solely for the purpose of acquiring in- 
dependence and strengthening of the fingers. As they are 
uninteresting and tend to destroy musical feeling it is a 
mistake to continue them for a long time with a very young 
pupil without giving recreative relief. Yet they should, of 
course, be continued throughout the musical life, for facil- 
ity and perfecting of technic. The practicing of the scales 
impresses upon us the various key tonalities, and accustoms 
the hand to the fingering necessary to acquire a knowledge 
of ‘‘ locality” on the keyboard. From the scales will grow 
the arpeggios of the various chords belonging to each. 
These should be constantly practiced with a firm, crisp 
touch, for a gymnastic exercise, as well as for obtaining 
and retaining a knowledge of the keyboard as stated 
above. 

In the beginning play slowly, carefully observing the 
fingering ; increase the speed gradually and be sure to play 
from the finger joints. The study of suitable ‘ pieces” 
may begin as soon as the pupil can use the hands properly, 
and should continue side by side with the scales, finger ex- 
ercises and other ‘‘ studies.” Their character should be 
adapted to the mind of the student, as well as to the fin- 
gers, anda diversity of style adopted. Leading upward from 
this the so-called ‘‘ popular’—not trashy—music may be 
used in connection with the ‘‘ classical.” Let the music be 
always pure ; there is no harm in its being pleasing. The 
higher grade should predominate, but should not exclude 
the other. Opera, even in its best form, is not regarded as 
occupying the same plane as the symphony, yet it is enjoy- 
able and instructs as well as entertains. Use all that is 
good, whether it be a waltz or a sonata—the great com- 
posers wrote both. When playing for friends undertake 
nothing that you are not certain of. Play your simplest 
solo in a successful manner rather than essay a difficult 
one, over which you will probably bungle. 


‘‘ Vittorina.”? — Mile. Bellincioni, who was recently 
one of the leading artists at Berlin, but who is now on a 
tour through Egypt, has just written an operatic libretto. 
It is based upon a story entitled ‘‘ Vittorina,” which is run- 
ning through one of the Italian papers, and the lyrics are 
said to beexcellent. The book will at any rate be interest- 
ing, if only as showing how many songs in an opera a prima 
donna conscientiously believes should come to her share. 


A d’Albert Concert. — A most incredible event 
occurred in Hamburg, where d’Albert was announced to 
play in a concert arranged for the benefit of the monument 
fund of Hans von Biilow. The city, which owed the musi- 
cal prominence it enjoyed for a short number of years to 
Biilow, failed to appear on this occasion and d’Albert 
countermanded the entertainment. This failure on the 
part of Hamburg to come forward to show its appreciation 
of an artist like d'Albert is the more noticeable as young 
Koczalsky had just then finished a cyclus of five concerts 
to overflowing houses. 


The Rubinstein Club.—The Rubinstein Club, under 
Mr. W. R. Chapman, will give its next concert on Thurs- 
day evening, February 21, in the Madison Square Garden 
Concert Hall. The programme will be of more than usual 
interest, as it will be devoted principaily to the compositions 
of the great musician after whom the club was named. 
Contrary to the usual custom and for this concert only, 
single tickets can be obtained by application to Mrs. A. M. 
Dodge, No. 72 East Thirty-fourth street. 


The Apollo Sixteen.—The Apollo Sixteen are booking 
a number of dates in the city and vicinity. On February 
6, in Brooklyn at Association Hall; Miss Marguerite Lemon, 
soprano, assisting. On February 12,at Concert Hall of the 
Madison Square Garden. February 19, at the Mendelssohn 
Glee Club rooms. February 26, at Bridgeport; Miss Wini- 
fred Williams, contralto, assisting. On February 28, at the 
Union League Club with the Kneisel Quartet. 

Mr. Chapman has received a fine offer to make quite an 
extended tour with them, which he will arrange, if pos- 
sible, to accept. 

Zerrahn.—Mr. Carl Zerrahn, of Boston, met with an 
accident last Sunday, but not of a serious nature. 

ARE CHANCE—For Sale—A Joseph Guarnerius and 

one Bergonze violin. The LARGEST musical library 
for military band, used by Bergmann, Downing, Arbuckle, 
&c.; worth $5,000. Address, A., 159 East Sixty-second 
street, New York. 
R SCHMELZ, director of vocal and instrumental 
- music, is open for an engagement as leader of vocal 
and orchestral societies. Teaches also singing, violin, 
piano, theory and composition. Address No. 159 East 
Sixty-second street, New York. 
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Seidl’s Right to Greatness. 


T° those of our fellow citizens who place Richard 
Wagner either among or just above the saints it will 
the evolution of the 
Anton Seidl drifted 
into this May 7, 
elec ¢ed Pest, in Hungary, as the place of his birth. 


be interesting to observe of one 


maestro’s most conspicuous disciples 
on 1850, having 


It is 


unsuspecting world 


not recorded whether he celebrated this im- 
portant event in his career with any more than 
the usual amount of noise, but his subsequent 
the the orchestra 


fondness for brass end of 


to 


makes it fair infer that he did. 

There is nothing recorded against him until 
later on, he made the acquaintance of Richard 
Wagner and became imbued with his ideas of 
music, It that Herr Seidl the 


leader of a Hungarian orchestra, but this was 


is true was 
in the days before it was fashionable for those 
organizations to go out and ravage other parts 
offenses were 


His worst com 


of the Niebelungen Opera 


of the earth. 


mitted as leade: 


Troupe, which devastated large sections of 


Europe. But Herr Seidl finally learned that 
across the sea was a prosperous and happy 
republic whose inhabitants had never experi- 


enced anything worse than the War of the 
Rebellion and the existence of Tammany Hall. 
In 1885 he unloaded German opera on New 
in its most direful forms and since 
the American 


York city 
then has inflicted its woes on 


people at divers times and places as oppor- 
One of the highest tributes 
Herr Seidl is 


tunity afforded. 
to Ams 
still aliowed to live among us and go about 


rican civilization is that 


‘* Life.” 


unharmed 


As Cissie Loftus Sees Others. 


W KE have been friends of the Loftus 
family for a number of years. Marie 
Loftus, the well-known London actress, has 
lived within a stone’s throw of our house fora 


long time. It is her daughter, Cissie Loftus, 
over whom one-half of New York has already 
gone crazy, while the other half is making 


a rush toward the same verge. We came out 
to the States with Miss Loftus for the reason 
that she regarded us in the light of mascots, 
and it occurred to us that the reading public 
might be entertained if we were to tell some- 
thing about Cissie. Taken as a body com- 

posite we might be compared with the snow- 

ball that continues to gather new layers as 

the lads roll it over the white surface, because 

as we bow] along we find new followers who swell our train, 
and as we now accompany Miss Cissie on her working tour 
we fourteen souls and one heart. There were 
exactly thirteen in the party, but somebody superstitiously 
objected and we swelled the company to fourteen by 
adding Miss Loftus’ pet chimpanzee, a gift from the Shah 


number 


of Persia. Permit us, please, to tell you all about it, acting 


the time being in the capacity of a representative 


for 





f 
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4 


From “ Life.’’) 


for Tue Musicat CouriEr. 
Cissie was launched on the wide, wild sea of life. That all 


Hence, you see, she is not, as many 
She 


happened in Glasgow. 
people infer, a Cockney, but a bonnie Scotch lassie. 
was married in Edinburgh to Mr. Huntley McCarthy. 


‘ee i “ss 


To go back to the day when Miss | 


mother’s home. We encouraged her and naturally she 
came into contact with professional people, and as she 
grew up her powers of mimicry increased. Finally, it be- 
came a serious matter with her, and her first professional 
engagement was under Mr. Braghten, manager of the Ox- 
ford, London. When she returns and enters upon her 


engagement at the Palace, hersalary will be £100 per week 
—all of which goes to show how they appreciate her in the 











ANTON SEIDL. 


British capital. But we shall not attempt to follow her 


career on the other side, but deal with the present, as we 
fancy that the Americans will be interested in knowing 


how Miss Loftus creates her rdles. We are all enjoying a 
jolly time over it as we go from one theatre to another. A 
few nights ago we saw her go through a new part at Koster 
& Bial’s Music Hall. 

‘‘What a modest little girl—charming!" exclaimed a 
new recruit to our party—not the chimpanzee, but the thir- 
teenth to join us—as Miss Loftus made her entrance on the 
stage. An expectant house awaited her, and in her imita- 
tion of stage celebrities, including Sara Bernhardt, Yvette 


Guilbert, Letty Lind, Marie Lloyd, Juliette Nesville and | 
Ada Rehan, the closest attention was given to her work. | 


That was less than a fortnight ago. 

After it was all over and the party of fourteen—we al- 
ways take the chimpanzee—went out to supper, Miss Lof- 
tus gladdened our hearts by declaring that she must 
increase her répertoire. Since that time she has had us all 
at sixes and sevens—thirteen, and the chimpanzee makes 
fourteen—dragging us about town to witness the matinées 
with the view to studying additional characters. We con- 
solidate ourselves into one mass by engaging a large 





| stage, as it accommodates our party. 


Miss Loftus has previously confined her mimicry in 
America to women, and her impersonations of Sara Bern- 
hardt and Ada Rehan are at tne personal request of those 
actresses. But Miss Loftus suddenly made up her mind 
that she would take a shy at the men and see if she could 


discover any trait of character acting in them worthy of | 


copying. 

Of course, at the beginning each member of our party— 
barring the chimpanzee—had some suggestion to make. 
The gentleman with political aspirations advised Cissie to 
mimic Senator Lexow in the act of ‘‘jumping on Dr. Park- 
hurst” and calling him ‘‘an insulting jackanapes” (to quote 
from a daily newspaper) ; but Miss Loftus assured her ad- 
viser that it was too late, her explanation being that ‘' the 
coster’s finished jumping on his mother,” to make use of a 
Gilbertian expression. 

Another of our party—a real witty lady—thought that a 


splendid subject to suggest itself was Hammerstein in the | 


We started in to make a round of the playhouses. A re- 
quest means boxes at our service. Our initial visit was 
made to Harrigan’s Theatre. Mis: Loftus considers that 
Mr. Harrigan’s work presents possibilities. She will take 
a bit from the part played by Mrs. Annie Yeamans. 

We went to Mr. Tony Pastor's Theatre. He was awfully 
| kind, took us allin, gave us two boxes, and went through 
| his ‘‘turn,” like the jolly, plump little man that he is 
Afterward he instructed Miss Loftus in a few 
points on his mannerisms, gestures and voice 
eccentricities; so if you hear of a second 
edition of Mr. Tony P. Astor on the stage 
prepare to go and be elated. 

Mr. Denman Thompson took in the stage 
load of visitors, and we saw him in the first act 
where he tells of the loss of his boy. Miss 
Loftus found splendid material in ‘** Josh Whit- 
comb,” 

We were accorded every courtesy at Ab- 
bey's Theatre, where Mr. Beerbohm Tree in- 
vited us in and gave us boxes. We saw Mr. 
Tree in the réle of the poet ‘‘ Gringoire,” and 
in his interpretation of the character Miss 
Loftus discovered material that will afford her 
the opportunity to give what she considers one 
of her best imitations. 

We journeyed to the Empire Theatre to see 
Mr. Miller, but Miss Loftus confesses that the 
part that he plays in ‘‘The Masqueraders” 
offers nothing tangible. She thinks, however, 
that she might get something out of his ‘‘ Sex 
against Sex” speech in ‘* Sowing the Wind.” 
She did discover good material in the part 
that Miss Viola Allen plays. 

Miss Loftus would like to imitate Mr. Walter 
Jones as the ‘‘ Tramp” in ‘* 1492,” but the make- 
up would require too long a wait. 

The last theatre that Miss Loftus took us 
to was the Lyceum. She had heard so much 
about Mr. Herbert Kelcey that we were certain 
that she would find in him the one magnifi- 
cent chance of her life. Fancy our dismay, 
chagrin, consternation, as we left the 
theatre! We heard the crash of the glass of 
stage fashion as it fell into shattered bits upon 
the ground. 

‘* Well,” we asked, in a breath, ‘‘ how did 
you make out? How did Mr. Kelcey appeal to 





your 

‘*I am obliged to admit that he did not ap- 
peal to me at all,” Miss Loftus answered. 
‘‘It would be impossilbe for me to imitate 
him, for I observed nothing marked in his 
stage presence except the creases in his 
trousers.” The thirteen indulged in mutual congratula- 


tions. The chimpanzee grinned. 








Mottl Not Going to Paris.—It appears now that 
the negotiations to bring Mottl to Paris to conduct some 
of Berlioz’s works have been given up, as the Grand Opéra 
management intends to produce all the works of that 
composer. 

Prof. Fritz Brandt Dead.—At Weimar died, 
January 10, Prof. Fritz Brandt, one of the best constructors 
of mechanical stage effects. He was only forty-one years 








ANTON SBPIDL. 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AT LEIPSIC IN 1873. 
(From “ Life.’’) 


of age. His father was the celebrated inventor of stage 
effects at the Court Theatre of Darmstadt. Fritz Brandt 
| has had in his charge the stage arrangements of many 
| prominent opera houses in Europe, and assisted his father 
in preparing the Bayreuth stage for the ‘Ring of the 


When she was a very, very wee mite, her mother discov- | process of throwing the office furniture into the hallway. | Nibelung.” Later he set the stage at Bayreuth and Munich 


ered that Cissie was possessed of imitative powers and she 
convinced friends of the truth of it when they visited her 


But Miss Loftus never lends her imitative talent to pugi- 
| listic exhibitions. 


| for *‘ Parsifal.” At the time of his death he was connected 
| with the Weimar Theatre. 
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"BROOKLYN. 


BROOKLYN, February 4, 1895. 

AINTY little Marguerite! Winning, tender 
little Margurite! Marguerite with the eyes of summer, 

with the rosebud lips, with the fairy hands, with the lark’s 
throat! Marguerite whose other name is Cline, whose friends 
and posters call her Maggie, and Moggart and Mag, and who 
sings ‘‘ T’row Him Down, McCloskey” with such a depth 
of feeling, has been with us, but she had a somewhat rival 
on one night only in the person of Miss Sibyl Sanderson. 
Some prefer Miss Sanderson, but let me tell you there is 
a lot of us who prefer Marguerite. Marguerite’s music is 
always picturesque, dramatic, descriptive. The orchestra 
and the supers behind the scenes are employed in a truly 
Wagnerian fashion and become an integral part of the 
song. Miss Sanderson has had the benefit of an expensive 
foreign education, but for that very reason her methods 


‘ suggest French schools and opera houses. Marguerite is 


American—that is, New York American—to the vertebra, 
and when the great American opera is written we shall 
look to see her installed as prima donna robusto in the 
company. Our managers have been charged with com- 
mercialism. Here is their chance to free themselves from 
that allegement. Marguerite, with the downcast, bashful 
glance, is waiting for you. 

Must it be confessed? Miss Sibyl—or is it Sybil?—San- 
derson, did not get as many recalls as Miss Cline. It may 
be sad, but itis true. There was a larger audience to see 
and hear ‘‘ Manon” on Tuesday night than most people ex- 
pected, for the surface railroad strike was still on, and the 
streets then were as dead as the streets of Philadelphia. 
You see, we are crowing a little over Philadelphia now, 
because that town has had no excitement since the Centen- 
nial. Four or five hundred more people would have filled 
the Academy, I should think, and it was the select kind of an 
audience that we always turn out, anyway, with more 
‘* sassiety ” in the boxes than I have seen at any entertain- 
ment of the kind in years. 

‘*Manon” was listened to in respectful silence most of 
the time. It wasa musical study, rather than a musical 
achievement. In the whole course of the drama not a 
moment was afforded where one could become stirred or 
enthusiastic; but, then, Massenet dves not write that 
kind of music. The nearest he ever came to it was when 
he was writing his orchestral pictures more than twenty 
years ago. Heis more of a musical scientist, it seems to 
me, than he was in those days, but he has not the heart 
and the impulse that he once owned. As to his orchestra- 
tion, does it not seem to you that there is rather a feverish 
attempt all through the piece to rise a little higher than 
nature and art have allowed him to grow? In the middle 
of the disturbance, what a rest it is to have the legato for 
the strings that is woven about ‘‘ Manon’s” remarks to the 
supper dishes. That is a cool and refreshing moment. 
It was suggested, without much doubt, by the treatment 
of the prayerin Verdi’s ‘‘ Otello,” but the result is so 
good that Massenet might have imitated himself in that 
matter oftener. The gratefulness of the musical incident 
confirms one’s belief in the quality of repose as an ingre- 
dient in all great art. 

Miss Sanderson was not in her best voice, but sheshowed 
what she could do. Now and then she had to turn aside 
and cough to clear her throat, but she sang each number 
without a break and without huskiness. Something of the 
strength may have been lacking, and perhaps the notes 
were not quite so limpid as usual. If the young woman 
would carry her head higher it seems to me that she would 
sing with more ease. Shecan never suggest a queen while 
she allows her chin to sink into her chest. And for appear- 
ance’s sake she might have restrained historical veracity 
and made her skirts a trifle less bouffant, for it gave her 
the appearance of being very tall, sidewise. 

Mr. Maugiere, too, who played the leading opposite, was 
not in trim, and the announcement had to be made before 
the curtain that he was suffering from a cold and might be 
obliged to leave out a few of his high notes. If he did, no- 
body knew just where the omissions occurred, for he 
bridged over the difficulty with skill. He sang through 
his teeth and smiled as charmingly as ever. Plancon had 
the first spontaneous welcome that was received by any of 
the performers and he sang with breadth and force and 
ease. Miss Sanderson seemed throughout to be regarded 


with more curiosity than enthusiasm, but as the piece | 
| Memorial Hall, and there was joyful singing by the chorus 


progressed, and her clothes kept growing more expensive 
and a larger volume of lime light was directed against her, 
a kinder treatment began to manifest itself, and she was 
called out to receive the plaudits of the multitude. It was 
noticeable that the applause came at the end of the acts 





instead of after the solos. I donot know whether to attrib- 
ute that to a desire on the part of the public to really 
give the music a chance, or to the failure of Massenet to 
create anexcitement. If only it were the former we might 
hope to see the millennium, for nine in every ten of the 
average audience will hammer their feet on the floor and 
whack their tanned fists together over a high note or a low 
one, or overa cleverly managed ensemble, whereas real 
beauty in the music itself will put them to sleep. 

There is one moment in ‘‘ Faust” when, on general 
principles, the average audience ought to be arrested and 
put under bonds to keep the peace for all time thereafter. 
It is when ‘‘ Marguerite” makes her appearance in the 
second act. If Gounod had known his business as well as 
he might have known it afterward he would have brought 
this young woman on with a scherzo for the battery, a fan- 
fare for the brasses and a rubato for the rest of the instru- 
ments, for he must have learned that the applause of the 
public would have utterly annihilated one of the most 
charming phrases in the opera. It makes no difference 
who is singing ‘‘ Marguerite”; it may be the Eames or it 
may be a wall eyed, slab sided, raw voiced amateur from 
Kalamazoo; there is a certain quantity of barren spec- 
tators that must give welcome. Never mind the music; 
that is not what we are here for, they say, orthink. We 
have come for some high notes. Blow the orchestra ! 

The chorus for ‘* Manon" was not as large as it is in the 
Metropolitan Opera House, but it was big enough to make 
us wonder what poor old Philadelphia was getting that 
night, and, as to the orchestra, we certainly had the cream 
of it. And there is a rumor that we are not to have any 
opera next year. It costs too much to cultivate our taste. 
In fact, one opera has been slipped out of the list as it is, 
and we will close the season next week with ‘‘ Falstaff.” 
The managers should remember, however, that if they 
have not had the biggest possiblé houses in Brooklyn, 
the strike is partly to blame. Then, too, there is a certain 
element in the population that wants both of the De 
Reszkés, Plangon, Melba, Eames, Nordica and Sanderson 
in the cast of evefy piece, regardless of the difference in 
price between New York and Brooklyn opera, and the rela- 
tive smallness of the Brooklyn theatre. 

Resourceful Mr. Pratt—Silas G. from Chicago—was in 
his glory on Friday night and Saturday afternoon, for he 
then occupied the Academy of Music with his ‘‘ America,” 
which is an entertainment that commends itself to the 
patriot, and as most of us are patriots Mr. Pratt saw two 
large and pleasure stricken audiences. The affair is a his- 
tory of America done into stereopticon pictures, dances, 
songs and music. The pictures illustrate the principal 
events in our national career from Columbus’ discovery to 
the Chicago fair, while the orchestra discourses eloquent 
and pleasing and descriptive things that really contain me- 
lodic freshness and interest and instrumental variety. 
Early music goes with the early pictures and there are in- 
cidental samples of the popular dances and psalm tunes 
and national airs that have been sung at various times in 
our progress. A minuet in Continental costume and the 
singing of Southern melodies and war songs by soloists 
and glee clubs made a cheering impression. The para- 
phrasing of old music is ingenious, as you may believe if 
you have ever heard Mr. Pratt’s lecture on the evolution of 
a tune. 

I said that Mr. Pratt was resourceful. So he is. He is 
a physician and a writer, and a speaker and an artist, and 
a manager and an American. A physician? Why, cer- 
tainly. You ought to have seen him adjust a mustard 
plaster to the person of Mr. William Henderson when Mr. 
Henderson was trying to deliver a lecture to the Seidl So- 
ciety and have the colic at the same time. It was artistic 
and enthusiastic. 

The Church Charity Foundation Fund people, who ought 
to be persuaded to saw off a few feet of superfluous name, 
took the Acadery of Music on Thursday night and had a 
benefit for themselves. The Oratorio Club then made its 
appearance with a large orchestra, under the lead of Mr. 
Walter Henry Hall, and a large audience turned out to 
listen. If there was a little lack of smoothness in the or- 
chestra, the singers surprised a good many by their unity 
of tone and steadiness. Mr. Hall seems to have been a 
good drillmaster. Gilchrist’s ‘‘The Rose,” the march 
from ‘* Athalie,” and Gade’s ‘‘ The Crusaders,” were given 
with correctness and intelligence. Chevalier Marescalchi 
made his usual sensation in his soli—an ‘* Adieu,” by 
Mr. Marcy, who accompanied him on the piano ; the tore- 
ador’s song from ‘‘ Carmen,” and the pervasive and pesky 
‘Then You'll Remember Me,” in Italian language that 
softened it but did not extinguish the hope that some mil- 
lionaire will offer a prize to the first singer who will forget 
the piece. Solo numbers incident to the cantata were de- 
livered efficiently by Miss Gertrude May Stein, Mr. Hobart 
Smock and Mr. Lewis Williams. 

‘The amateur had his innings last week. Mr. Shelley had 
another happy evening with his Amateur Musical Club at 


and playing by young musicians who had no diplomas, but 
who need not be afraid to play before their friends. The 
chorus had work that it never had a chance to do before, 
and the results were highly pleasing. _ Mr. Shelley wrote 





a castenet song for it, and he also had it sing the ‘‘ Rhine 
Maidens’ Song" and Wagner’s ‘‘ Traume,” as well as some 
of the ‘‘Carmen” music. A large addition has recently 
been made to the membership of the club, and it has a 
future as one of the most popular organizations of the kind 
in town. 

At the residence of Mrs. Cook, on Classon avenue, a mu 
sicale was given by no less than fifteen soloists, who sang 
played on the piano and violin, and even spoke pieces. 
The singing of Miss Grace Rutledge was especially com- 
mended. 

Mandolin music filled the Knapp mansion the other night 
and it was played for a charity. So many people went 
there that it was impossible to provide places for all of 
them, and some had to stand out in the halls. Possibly 
the incident of a subsequent supper may have affected the 
attendance favorably. Wagner, Verdi, Leutner, Gillet, 
Mascagni, Scharwenka and Meyerbeer were on the bill, 
and so were salad and ice cream. 

A slow concert was given by the new Haydn choral so- 
ciety in the Rochester Avenue Congregational Church, the 
spirit being taken out of the audience by forcing them to 
wait an hour before the program began. That is no way 
to run achoral” society, especially when the audience had 
been kind enough to take every seat in the church. The 
society numbers forty persons and is under the lead of Mr. 
Millard F. Cook. The work that he is doing has promise 
and the solo artists were in high favor with the audience. 
Miss Emma L. Ostrander, soprano; Miss Bertha Neefus, 
contralto, and Mr. Paul Denike, 'cellist, were the soloists. 
Mrs. W. H. Weeks and Mrs. W. J. Baugher appeared as 
accompanists. 

And all this time we have been having Italian opera, 
a regular season of it, and never knewit. It has been 
given in a little hall on Union street under management of 
Mr. Anthony Sessa. ‘‘ Lucrezia Borgia” went all right, 
but Father de Nisco took the impresario to task for ‘t The 
Priest’s Servant,’ preaching at him from the pulpit. 

This week we have Seidl, Paur, Mrs. Paur, Ysaye, 
Kneisel and a few people not so distinguished. 


A Correction.—Mr. Lachmund writes that Mr. Schra- 
dieck has not made a particular ‘‘engagement” with the 
New York Musical Institute, but has simply consented to 
take some violim pupils in connection with the school, 
which of course will not interfere with his other connec- 
tions or private class. 

A Painful Story.—According to the Cincinnati papers 
Mrs. John S. Van Cleve left her husband, John S. Van 
Cleve, the well-known critic and writer on musical matters, 
and in company with a Charles E. Parrich. The eloping 
couple were arrested last Wednesday in Evansville, Ind., 
afd brought back to Cincinnati. Mrs. Van Cleve refuses 
to make any statement beyond admitting that she had left 
her husband of her own free will and accord. To an inter- 
viewer she said in an answer to the question: 

‘Do you expect to return to your husband ?”’ 

‘*No; I will never return to him again. Please say for 
me that Professor Van Cleve’s statement about Mr. Par- 
rich is not true. I alone am responsible for this trip, and 
really I do not regret it. I have been married eight years, 
but I will not discuss the relations between the professor 
and myself. As soonas I am out of this case I expect to 
return to Cincinnati. 

‘‘ There are always two sides to acase, and only one 
side has been heard. I may have occasion to discuss the 
other side some time in the future, but not at present, and 
when I do the disgrace will not rest entirely on one side. 
For the present I do not care to have anything further to 
say.” 

Mr. Van Cleve has yet to be heard from. 





Telegram from Russia: 


‘SEND TO ANITCHKOFF PALACE, 
ST PETERSBURG, IMMEDIATELY, 
ONE DOZEN VIN MARIANI, FOR 
HER IMPERIAL MAJESTY, EM- 
PRESS OF RUSSIA.’’ 


Ordered by the Court Physicians. 


A subsequent letter, ordering a further sup- 
ply of fifty bottles ‘“‘ Vin Mariani,’’ states that 
H-I.M. the Empress of Russia has derived the 

greatest benefit from its use, 


VIN MARIANI 


**The Ideal Tonic Wine.” 
Fortifies, Nourishes and Stimulates 
the Body and Brain. 


It restores Health, Strength, Energy 
and Vitality. 





Avoid Substitutions. Ask for “Vin Mariani” at al! Droggist 
For Descriptive Book with Portraits and (esti- 
mony of noted Celebrities, write to 
MARIANI & CO., 52 W. 15th St., New York 
Parts: 41 Bd. Hanser 
Lowpon ;: 239 Oxford treet. 











EDNESDAY last was what may be termed an 
M. Jean de Reszké 


‘‘ off night” at the Metropolitan. 
and Mile. Mira Heller were to have appeared in ‘Carmen,’ 
the soprano essaying the titular réle for the first time. 
A few days previous, however, M. de Reszké strained or 
sundered a muscle in his left leg, and his sargeon forbade 
him to leave his room under penalty of serious consequences. 
As Mile. Heller knew the part of ‘‘Carmen” in French 
only, she declined to go through it with Signor Russitano, 
who was notified to take M. de Reszké’s place, and who 
sings ‘‘ Jose” in Italian, this move making it necessary 
to call upon Mlle. de Lussan, who adhered to the French 
text in spite of Signor Russitano. The outcome of these 
mishaps was a somewhat uneven and very unimpressive 
hybrid performance, in which there was little to offend, buta 
great deal that suggested the perturbation that preceded it. 

All the people concerned in Wednesday's ‘‘ Carmen” had 
been heard in Bizet’s opera before, and their work may, on 
this account, be dismissed with brief comment. Mlle. de 
Lussan repeated her purely conventional representation of 
the heroine, and was in good voice. Mme. Eames went 
through ‘‘ Micaéla’s” masic with sufficient tone, and the 
quality of the tone was usually as satisfactory as was its 
quantity, but the lady’s singing was always colorless and 
her demeanor that of a very reserved vocalist on the con- 
cert platform. Signor Russitano put considerable feeling 
and animation into ‘* Jose,” and the timbre of his organ 
was as grateful to the ear as ever, but the tenor’s physical 
limitations and his fussiness were unusually obtrusive, and 
in the scene of the duel with ‘‘ Escamillo” the disparity 
between him and the baritone provoked much quiet merri- 
ment. 

M. Edouard de Reszké was the ‘‘ Toreador,” a person- 
age for which he has slight affinity, either in respect of 
voice or frame, and to whom he imparted, on the occasion 
under notice, even less than wonted eloquence. It was 
in fact, as already noted, an ‘off night” for everybody. 
There have been few nights of the sort since the actual 
season began; moreover, the case was in this instance 
distinctly one of ‘' force majeure.” Signor Bevignani con- 
ducted. 

The third performance of ‘‘ Manon,” Friday, was in a 
more marked degree than either of its predecessors a ‘‘ De 
Reszké night.” The tenor’s enforced rest, coming after 
nine weeks of continuous work, did wonders for his voice, 
and never since the season began had his tones rung forth 
with equal clearness and force. In respect of its attributes 
as alyric and dramatic representation, the portrayal of ‘‘Des 
Grieux,” Friday, was on a plane with the artist's admirable 
vocal condition. It is hard to realize how the super-senti- 
mental story of the ‘‘ Abbé Prévost” and Massenet’s pretty 
but artificial music can appeal so eloquently to a singer as 
to suggest an influence akin to genuine inspiration, and, in 
the case of M. de Reszke, it is safe to say that the per- 
former's vivid imagination and mastery of technic were at 
least as potent factors toward the solution of the problem 
as were the words and measures assigned to him. 

Whatever the fount, the auditor had cause to be grateful 
for its bounty, for a more poetic and fervid portrayal of 
** Des Grieux” could not be hoped for than was offered on 
the occasion in reference. The romance in the second 
scene of Act III. had, of course, to be repeated, but the 
number's direct appeal to the ear through its tunefulness 
was really the only thing that exalted it above the plane of 
a continuously beautiful performance, that will linger in 
memory long after the strains of the composer's music 
shall have faded from remembrance. 

The representation in other respects was not notably 
impressive. Miss Sybil Sanderson’s voice showed traces 
of her recent illness, but her form was sufficiently good to 
enable one to assert, with requisite allowances, that neither 
her organ nor her method can rank with those of an oper- 
atic songstress of distinction. Her ‘‘ diction” was, as here- 
tofore, perfection ; she was comely in appearance, graceful 
in action and superbly gowned. She revealed, too, in the 
duets with ‘‘ Des Grieux,” in acts III. and V., some feel- 
ing, as well as abundant histrionic technic. Rich and 


vibrant tone, certainty of execution and the ‘ afflatus” 
that marks the difference between the chosen few and the 
well-schooled many were, however, missed in her work. 
The minor réles in ‘‘ Manon” were not so efficiently sus- 
tained as on the first night of the opera. 


With a view, 
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probably, of having M. Bensaude in readiness to take Si- 
gnor Ancona’s place as ‘‘ Lescaut” at brief notice, the 
Portuguese baritone was allowed to sing the réle Friday, 
and the result of the experiment was not encouraging, for 
the newcomer despoiled it of every particle of the ‘* cachet’ 
and authority that even Signor Ancona,a capable artist, 
but not a subtle comedian, succeeded 1n imparting to it. 

M. Castelmary, who is still confined to his bed by ill- 
ness, was replaced, as at the matinée, by Signor Carbone, 
another clever person in his line, but who was simply unbear- 
able as ‘‘Guillot.” M. Gromzeski, with his set smile and 
his Polacco-Italian accent, was as ‘‘ De Brétigny” as feeble as 
before ; of the personages subsidiary to those of ‘‘ Manon” 
and ‘' Des Grieux,” in truth, the only one claiming notice 
was ‘** Des Grieux " pére, embodied with great dignity by M. 
Plangon, who, as may be supposed, sang the romance in 
Act III. with that delightful ‘* cantabile” style in which he 
excels. Signor Bevignani conducted. 

M. Edouard de Reszké, as ‘‘ Leporello,” bore off the 
honors of the representation of ‘* Don Giovanni” Saturday 
afternoon. This condition of affairs, however, does not 
reflect so harshly upon the quality of the representation as 
might be inferred, for M. de Reszké’s work in Mozart’s mas- 
terpiece is so admirable that the achievements of the 
artist’s associates might fall below it and still command re- 
gard ; it means, however, in this particular instance, that 
the portrayal that, with the Polish basso’s delineation, im- 
parted recently extraordinary lustre to the exposition of 
‘*Don Giovanni,” was missed from the exhibition, and 
that ‘‘ Leporello,” on the occasion referred to, had to him- 
self the laurels that were divided lately between ‘‘ Don 
Giovanni” and his knavish valet. M. Maurel, greatly 
fatigued by the numerous rehearsals that prefaced the 
production of ‘ Falstaff,” was unable to appear and his 
place was taken by Signor Del Puente, while Mme. Eames 
was granted a holiday for similar reasons, and ‘‘ Donna 
Elvira” assigned to Mme. Van Cauteren. 

It was scarcely to be expected, under the circumstances, 
that the representation of ‘‘ Don Giovanni” would be a 
memorable one. It moved on, withal, smoothly; and, 
thanks to M. De Reszke’s delightful ‘‘ Leporello,” to Mme. 
Nordica’s animated and earnest ‘‘ Donna Anna” and to 
the lively and graceful ** Zerlina” of Mile. De Lussan, there 
was no lack of interest or applause. The efforts of these 
performers have been commented upon already in this 
place, and Signor Russitano’s ‘* Don Ottavio” has also had 
favorable mention. Of Signor Del Puente’s ‘* Don Gio- 
vanni” it is only necessary to say that it was an achieve- 
ment planned on the ancient and conventional Italian lines 
as to the significance and outward symbols of the portrayal, 
and that the well-known baritone’s voice, though worn, had 
sufficient volume and was used with the old-time judgment 
and good taste. Mme. Van Cauteren can scarcely be de- 
scribed as a gifted vocalist, nor was her presence a delight 
to the vision, especially for those auditors that recalled the 
comeliness and dignity of Mme. Eames, but she rose far 
above that prima donna, and, indeed, above the other 
ladies on the stage in respect of conception of the réle she 
undertook, and in authority and ‘‘savoir faire” as an 
actress. Signor Mancinelli conducted. 

Saturday evening was taken up with the usual ‘‘ popular 
price” entertainment, and ‘‘ I] Trovatore” was given to an 
enthusiastic assemblage, with Signor Tamagno, Signor 
Campanari, Mme. Drog and Mme. Mantelli in the parts 
they have filled again and again since the season began. 
Signor Tamagno was in fine form, as were, indeed, all his 
associates, and spurred to a revelation of his fullest energy 
—this means much in the case of Signor Tamagno—as to 
volume and timbre of voice and vigor of declamation, he 
literally brought down the house at the familiar stages of 
Piave’s somewhat confusing story. The ‘Di quella 
pira” was, of course, the climax of the performance ; 
whatever opinion may be held of the dramatic import of 
the situation or the worth of the music there is no denying 
the immediate influence of both or the fact that such tones 
and declamation as Signor Tamagno’s are nowadays alto- 
gether exceptional. Signor Bevignani was the conductor. 

Monday’s production of Verdi’s ‘‘ Falstaff” must go 
on record as the most noteworthy event of the season. It 
brought together an overflowing audience of an uncom- 
monly representative and brilliant quality, it revealed to 
the spectators the newest of the great lyric works of the 
period, andit accomplished its purpose through the medium 
of a symmetrical and striking performance, dignified by a 
portrayal of the leading personage that takes rank as to 
naturalness, elaborateness and artistic poise and finish 
with any delineation made known to the actual generation 
of music lovers. Reference is made, in the latter instance, 
to M. Maurel's ‘‘ Falstaff.” The evening was marked by 
frequent displays of enthusiasm ; when the final curtain 
fell there was every indication that the opera and its 
most important protagonist had made a profound as well 
as prompt and vivid impression. 

Writing at the close of a function of this sort and in a 
measure under its stimulating but rather confusing in- 
fluence, with the added drawback, too, that a single repre- 
sentation of a large and complex art work offers but scant 
opportunities for analytic criticism, little more than a 
tentative review and estimate of ‘‘ Falstaff” can be at- 








tempted ; if closer familiarity with the score may reveal 
weakness and conventionality that escape a superficial 
examination, much that is beautiful, appropriate and 
ingenious must now pass unheeded. In an endeavor to deal 
as fairly with the subject as is possible under the circum- 
stances, we must first express the astonishment and ad- 
miration with which a hearing of the opera fills the listener. 
Verdi was in his eightieth year or close upon it when he 
composed ‘* Falstaff,” and yet there is not a measure in the 
‘*partitura” denoting its author's feebleness or senility. 

There is nothing dull in ‘‘ Falstaff,” and pages upon 
pages are as brimful of life and sparkle as is champagne. 
Certain it is that the Verdi of the past is no more ; that the 
tune maker, so to say, has vanished; that the fount of 
melody that for a third of a century was inexhaustible no 
longer pours forth its treasures as in the days of ** Rigo- 
letto” and ‘‘I] Trovatore.” But the inevitable change has 
brought with it compensation, and in many directions no 
loss of spontaneousness or vivacity. The Verdi of ‘ Fal- 
staff” has assimilated the theories of the day, and in re- 
linquishing forms that are now viewed as obsolete has 
drawn nearer to the realism demanded by the modern 
auditor. 

If his ‘‘ cantilena” is scant of breath compared with the 
song of old, it still charms the ear with its elegiac suavity, 
and needs no explanatory text to make clear its loveliness. 
There is, too, much more of it in ‘‘ Falstaff” than the care- 
less listener suspects, for the Verdi of 1894 places his statue 
most frequently in the orchestra, and few of the composer's 
ancient worshippers are likely, at first, to seek it out in that 
quarter. 

Upon the orchestra, in truth, the musician has bestowed 
in ‘' Falstaff” the largest measure of his attention. Itisto 
the instrumentation of his latest opera that one must look to 
realize not merely the man’s technical skill and modernity, 
but his astounding vitality and brightness. When ‘'Otello” 
was in rehearsal an idea went abroad that Verdi had turned 
Wagnerian, and not a few critics, endowed with the gift of 
seeing what they desired to see, discerned in the graven 
score the influence of the German master. 

There is nothing of Wagner in ‘ Otello,” and, if possi- 
ble, less than nothing in ‘‘ Falstaff." The recurrence of 
two or three typical phrases—one, for example, connected 
with the words ‘* Povera donna,” and another bound up 
with the time set for the meeting with ‘‘ Mistress Ford "— 
does not make them leading motives, for their recur- 
rence is infrequent and they are not made subjects of the- 
matic development; nor is the relatively simple and lucid 
orchestration of the Italian's pages in any way comparable 
with the intricate tracery and sombre Oriental magnificence 
of the German scores. 

While the instrumentation of ‘‘ Falstaff” is comparatively 
not complicated, it is, withal, wholly unlike that of Verdi's 
mediaeval period in its fullness, its variety and its detail. 
And, as we have observed, it is usually as fluent and as 
unforced as must have been the achievements of the com- 
poser’s youth, and at points as effervescent and sparkling, 
on asolid, harmonious background,as his most facile efforts. 
To the auditor that expects a series of arias and con- 
certed numbers, cast in formal molds, ‘‘ Falstaff” may be 
a disappointment; to him that discerns melody wherever 
formulated, musical characterization and an exhilarating 
atmosphere of alternately sensuously harmonious and 
sparkling tone, the opera must be a delight to listen to. 

Arrigo Boito’s book, founded chiefly on ‘‘ The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” with an occasional draft upon ‘‘ Henry 
IV.,” is written in the lofty but captivating modern style 
familiar to the readers of ‘‘ Mefistofele” and ‘ Otello.” 
In order to convey an exact idea of the progress of the 
libretto we shall summarize its leading incidents. Act I. 
discloses at its outset the Garter Inn, and opens with a 
brief scene between ‘‘ Falstaff,” ‘‘ Dr. Caius,” ‘ Pistol” 
and ‘‘ Bardolph.” After the discomfited ‘‘ Dr. Caius” has 
taken his leave ‘‘ Falstaff” unfolds to ‘* Pistol” his ama- 
tory plans, the initial scene ending with ‘ Falstaff's” 
beating off his companions. The ground is then shifted to 
the garden adjoining ‘‘ Ford’s” house, and here ‘ Alice,” 
‘* Meg,” ‘‘ Nannetta” and ‘‘ Mrs. Quickly” exchange confi- 
dences in respect to ‘‘Falstaff's” letters. ‘* Ford,’ 
‘Caius” and their companions follow, and roundly de- 
nounce ‘ Falstaff.” Some love passages between ‘ Fen- 
ton” and ‘‘ Nannetta” come next, and the curtain falls 
upon the reappearance of the ‘‘ merry wives” and fresh 
denunciation of ‘‘ Falstaff.” 

In the first scene of Act II. ‘* Falstaff” is again beheld in 
the Garter Inn, drinking sack. ‘' Mistress Quickly ” enters 
and brings the message from ‘‘ Mistress Ford ” inviting the 
knight to her abode, ‘* between two and three.” ‘* Quickly” 
makes way for ‘‘ Ford,” who, under the name of ‘‘ Master 
Brook,” craves ‘‘Falstaff's” assistance in his designs against 
his own wife. In furtherance of these the two depart, 
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and Scene 2 of the act is revealed, showing a room in 
‘‘ Ford’s” dwelling. The ‘‘ merry wives” are again in coun- 
cil, and ‘* Mistress Quickly” narrates her reception at the 
inn. 

At this stage of events ‘‘ Nannetta” makes known her 
hatred of ‘‘ Dr. Caius,” whom her father would have her 
wed, and her friends promise her that this dreaded con- 
summation shall be averted. The plot of the buck-basket 
is hatched, and directly afterward ‘‘ Falstaff” enters. The 
knight's scene with ‘‘ Alice” is soon interrupted. ‘‘ Fal- 
staff” conceals himself under the soiled linen, and the men 
rush into the room, the uproar terminating in the visible 
casting of the buck-basket and its contents into the river. 

Scene 1 of Act III. shows ‘ Falstaff” in melancholy 
mood in the gallery room of the inn. He indulges in 
gloomy soliloquy, but speedily cheers up when * Alice's” 
invitation to meet her at Herne’s oak at midnight is 
handed him by “‘ Quickly.” After his withdrawal the plot- 
ting husbands and wives enter and complete their plans. 
The final incidents progress in the forest, the arrival of 
‘* Falstaff” being prefaced by a short scene between 
‘‘Fenton” and ‘‘ Nannetta.” In due course the fairies 
arrive, and ‘ Falstaff” undergoes the intended torments 
until mercifully forgiven. Everything is cleared up, 
‘‘Nannetta” and ‘‘ Fenton” are made happy and “ Dr. 
Caius” miserable, and the curtain falls. 

Of the general characteristics of the music of ‘ Fal- 
staff’ brief mention has been made above. It is only nec- 
essary now to cursorily enumerate the passages of the 
score that stood forth most sharply in Monday evening's 
representation of the opera. There is not even a prelude 
to‘ Falstaff,” the curtain rising on the fourth measure of 
the opening ‘‘allegro vivace,” and aside from some frag- 
mentary ‘‘ cantabile ” allotted to the knight, there is little 
to notice in the first scene of Act I. except ‘* Falstaff’s” 
discourse upon honor, founded upon the well-known passage 
in ‘‘Henry IV.” and evidently intended as a companion 
piece to the ‘‘ Credo” in ‘‘ Otello.” It was made effective 
Monday by M. Maurel’s eloquent and varied delivery, but 
musically it is rather far-fetched than striking. 

There is much more to admire in Scene 2; the chatter 
of the four women is exquisitely accompanied. There are 
some charmingly melodious measures for ‘* Mistress Ford” 
and the syllabic ‘‘ensemble” and laughing passages are 
most inspiriting. The conversation between the four men 
is excellently differentiated through the accompaniment ; 
and when the women reappear a lively double quartet is 
formed, and sustains a markedly melodious theme, assigned 
to ‘Master Fenton.” A very brief but tuneful duet be- 
tween ‘‘ Nannetta” and ‘‘ Fenton” follows. Then there 
is more spirited talk, and the act closes with a resumption 
of the women’s quartet, strengthened by a suave and 
distinctly Italian phrase given to ‘‘ Mistress Ford.” 

Act II. is the richest in melodic invention. All ** Mis- 
tress Quickly’s” music with ‘‘ Falstaff” is tuneful, if some- 
what serious in sentiment, and the accompaniment to which 
the knight gives expression to his vainglorious delight is 
highly characteristic. The scene between ‘ Falstaff” and 
‘* Master Ford” is a trifle long drawn, but there are some 
fine dramatic passages in ‘‘Ford’s’ soliloquy. At this 
stage occur a few reminiscences of ‘‘ Otello,” and, indeed, 
there are several brief progressions throughout the score 
that recall the earlier opera. In the second half of the act 
‘* Mistress Quickly” has a pretty andante, which is fol- 
lowed by much catchy gossip by the four women, led off by 
‘‘ Mistress Ford’s” sprightly measures commencing “‘ Gaje 
comari di Vindsor.” 

The duet between ‘‘ Mistress Ford” and ‘* Nannette” is 
very brief, and most noteworthy asa bit of musical char- 
acterization, but the ‘‘ canzone "—suggested by ‘I could 
have crept into an alderman’s thumb ring,” in ‘* Henry 
IV"—is an exquisite little ‘‘allegro con brio” and called 
forth almost as much rapturous applause as it evoked 
abroad. The hunt for ‘ Falstaff,” while elaborately 
scored, impressed us as rather noisy than illustrative, and 
the capital climax of the act is reached through the * vis 
comica” of the situation rather than through the influence 
of the music. 

In the first scene of Act III. ‘‘ Falstaff” has a mono- 
logue accompanied by strongly characteristic measures, 
but his soliloquy on ‘* II trillo”"—the situation reminded one 
of ‘‘ Hans Sachs’” ‘* Wahn, wahn"—can scarcely be set 
down as effective. There is much graceful and strong 
descriptive writing in the scene in which are perfected the 
preparations for the midnight excursion into Windsor 
Park, whither the ground is soon afterward shifted. 

First ‘‘ Fenton” appears and sings a graceful romance, 
leading up to a short duet with ‘‘ Nannetta.” ‘‘Sir John” 
follows with ‘‘ Mistress Ford,” and their brief love passages 
are interrupted by the fairy music, delightfully dainty and 
ethereal, but a little conventional. ‘‘ Nannetta’s” pretty 
song alternates with choral measures and exquisitely 
scored dance strains, and then the rout sets in and ‘* Fal- 
staff” is plagued in orthodox fashion. The finale, ‘‘ Tutto 
nel mondo e burlo,” is in fugal form and strikes one as 
rather formal with respect to the dramatic situation. 

Mention has been made of the fact that the general rep- 
resentation of ‘‘ Falstaff” was an adequate one at all 
points, and this statement will be emphasized by consider- 





ation of the performance in its details. Its prominent and 
distinctive feature was, as might have been foreseen, M. 
Maurel's *‘ Falstaff,” which stands absolutely unique as a 
study of character and a marvel of stagecraft. There is 
much to applaud in the opera, but M. Maurel’s portrayal of 
its hero is the element that endows Verdi’s work with 
stage life. 

The French baritone’s ‘‘ Falstaff” is, in truth, Shake- 
speare’s knight. His vanity, his braggadocio, his amatory 
exultation, his drunken moods, his repentant morrows, are 
all in the picture. It is a delineation that would compel 
the enthusiasm of an audience of connoisseurs without the 
aid of the score, and the descriptive vividness of much of 
the music in ‘‘ Falstaff” heightening measurably its color, 
some idea of the effect of the whole may be obtained. 
That M. Maurel sings his numbers as well as he looks the 
personage, and as significantly as he delivershis lines, need 
not be proclaimed at this late day. There was unbounded 
enthusiasm over his performance. 

Mme. Eames was ‘' Mistress Ford”; Mlle. de Lussan, 
‘‘Nannetta”; Mile. de Vigne, ‘‘ Mistress Page"; Mme. 
Scalchi, ‘‘ Dame Quickly” ; Signor Russitano, ‘‘ Fenton” ; 
Signor Campanari, ‘‘ Ford”; Signor Nicolini, ‘‘ Pistol” ; 
Signor Vanni, ‘‘ Dr Caius,” and Signor Rinaldini, *‘ Bar- 
dolph.” All these artists did excellently, Mme. Scalchiand 
Signor Campanari claiming special commendation. Signor 
Mancinelli conducted—his desk was adorned with flowers 
in celebration of his birthday—and when he was sum- 
moned before the curtain with the singers, the tribute was 
one to which he was entitled. ‘ Falstaff” was equipped 
with brand new and appropriate scenery and dresses; its 
disclosure, let us add, was accomplished without the 
slightest mishap. ‘The opera occupies exactly three hours 
in its rehearsal. 

The arrangements at the Metropolitan for the immediate 
future are as follows: This evening, ‘‘ Cavalleria” and 
‘*T Pagliacci”; Friday, ‘‘Samson et Dalila,” with Signor 
Tamagno and Mme. Mantelli; Saturday matinée, ‘‘ Romeo 
et Juliette,” with Mme. Melba and M. De Reszké; Sat- 
urday evening, ‘‘ Manon,” with Miss Sanderson. 








Who is Mrs. Swensen ? 


er <2, ; 4 r BosTON, January 21, 1895. 
Editors The Musical Courter: 


NOTICED a letter printed in your edition a 
| week or two ago signed ‘‘ Irish,” the burden of his 
complaint resting on the trials that might naturally result 
after a man had expended, as he asserts, $803 on spurious 
pianos. 

Will you kindly permit me, sirs, to lay bare my woes in 
this direction ? 

I am a teacher of the piano and most naturally com- 
pelled to struggle for my daily bread. My husband died 
about four years ago, and that unfortunate event burdened 
rre with obligations. I have a son and two daughters to 
support, and it is only by the grace of God that I can earn 
bread enough to fill their mouths. Most luckily my parents 
insisted upon it that I should be accorded a musical educa- 
tion, and the advantage is doubly appreciated in Boston 
among my countrypeople—the Swedes—for I am honored 
with various commissions to teach the American-Svensk 
lads and Flicka to sing and play.- 

When my husband and I came out to the States about 
three years ago from London (where we had resided since 
leaving Stockholm in 1887), we brought with us an elegant 
Erard piano anda harp. We taught both instruments up 
to the point of my poor husband's death. Within a fort- 
night of the time of the obsequies the house where I re- 
sided with my children took fire and everything in the way 
of furniture (piano, harp and all) went up in smoke and 
settled down into a heap of ashes. Och! Min kira lilla 
piano! Min Kara Lilla harp! What was I to do? I did 
not possess enough ready cash to purchase a $500 instru- 
ment and I did not wish torun into debt. I had just $225. 
Friends came to my rescue and guaranteed a roof over the 
heads of myself and children. 

It was in this hour of my tribulation that the spirit of a 
double devilish fatality came to me by the morning post 
in the shapes of two circulars. They gave me the addresses 
of two ‘‘ piano manufacturers” in New York, one offering 
pianos at $700 and $800 ; the other quoting prices that were 
ridiculously low. I use the term ‘‘ ridiculously” advisedly, 
for the reason that it always occurred to me that a certain 
amount of work must be done on a piano in order to insure 
a perfect, guaranteed instrument and I did not, nor can | 
now conceive how, after covering the original cost of a 
genuine instrument, including masterly labor and first-class 
material, a piano can be produced at a figure that will 
enable the manufacturer to sell it to his customers within a 
figure covered by $200. Sol threw out the cheap man’s 
circular altogether and pinned my faith to the circular that 
assured me that I might procure an instrument under ‘‘a 
ten year warrantee given with this piano.” 

Here is a detailed ‘full description” of the humbug: 
‘Young action, 7% octave, ivory keys, full iron frame 
(covering wrest plank), three strings to bass, copper bass 
strings, French grand action (lever action), nickel action 
brackets, German silver action rail, double dampers, nickel 
plated pedal guard, nickel plated pressure bar, rich design 





of case, rosewood finish, beautiful carved trusses, hand- 
some design sawed frets and engraved panels, sliding 
swing front, German silver continuous hinges, on fall 
board and top lid, the harmonic third or middle pedal ; 
height, 4 feet 914 inches; width, 5 feet 33¢ inches ; depth, 
2 feet 5 inches; Style M, ebony finish, $700; Style N, 
walnut, $800; Style O, oak, $800 ; Style P, mahogany, $800. 

The circular declared that the firm were manufacturers 
of ‘‘high grade pianos.” It embraced several other se- 
ductive paragraphs that induced me to bite. For instance, 
it said: 

‘« The scale we use is highly commended by good musi- 
cians, and almost all musical tastes are catered to. It is’ 
soft and mellow, though fullin tone, as well as loud and 
brilliant. The dealers say that their fine tone qualities 
combined with a very elastic touch and responsive repeat 
ing action, and handsome, well-finished cases, make them 
the easiest selling pianos they handle. 

‘« We use only carefully selected material, and thoroughly 
competent mechanics are employed in every department 
of the factory, so that the best results may be secured. 
Great care is taken in finishing the varnish work and in reg- 
ulating the tone of every piano, so that it may always 
reach its destination in condition to be at once set up. This 
is a point that dealers will particularly appreciate.” 

But I felt myself consummately stalled on the question of 
prices. The figures $700 and $800, quoted above, were ex- 
actly $475 in excess of the little fortune that I possessed, 
even taking the $700 price list as the basis of my opera- 
tions. I resolved to fathom the sincerity of the circular 
and wrote to a friend in New York, where the pianos are 
‘*manufactured,” requesting him to investigate the enter- 
prise on my behalf. Here is the gist of his letter: 

“NEW YORK, January 2, 1895. 

‘*My Dear Mrs. Swensen—In response to your letter 
bearing date December 27. in which you request me to in- 
vestigate the circular relative to a certain make of pianos, 
permit me to say that in place of finding a force of men 
who might be regarded as ‘thoroughly competent me- 
chanics,’ I discovered a very inferior lot of young fellows 
engaged in throwing together a lot of cheap looking ma- 
terial, which, by the way, the circular declares to be ‘ care- 
fully selected.’ Possibly so. But if so, the selection must 
have been made from piles of the flimsiest kind of rubbish. 
My wife, whois a pianist widely known in the professional 
world of music, remarked that the men ‘ were only lads, 
with the appearance of apprentices.’ 

‘*I submitted the published prices to the alleged proprietor 
of the shop. He assured me that the figures $700 and 
$800 were only ‘ fliers." He wound up by offering me the 
finest piano in his shop for $225. I conferred with my wife 
and we agreed that perhaps your stake, $225, would not be 
vilely misplaced if you were to invest it in the instrument. 
I await your orders, my dear Mrs. Swensen, and if you say 
so, will purchase one of the instruments and freight it on 
to you. Respectfully, Joun O sen.” 

Relying upon Mr. Olsen's discretion, I sent him my $225 
by return post. 

In due time the piano arrived. I have been in possession 
of it just a fortnight to-day. Both pedals refuse to work. 
The action isdumb. Both ends of the piano have swollen 
up and are puffed out until they resemble the cheeks of my 
youngest child, now down with a case of exaggerated 
mumps. The ‘‘ veneer” (God spare the mark !) of the legs 
is so swollen that it leads me to believe that the piano’s 
pedal extremities are suffering from a case of rheumatic 
gout. 

I have written to the firm demanding an explanation. I 
am in receipt of a letter in which they say that such acci- 
dents asI have described could only have resulted from 
unnatural causes—that, perhaps, desiring to emulate the 
example of the lad who set out to clean his grandfather's 
watch by giving it a bath, I must have soaked the piano. 
Really, I wish I had ‘‘ soaked” it, literally speaking; then 
I might have recovered a portion of my investment. The 
firm of alleged ‘‘ piano manufacturers” refuse to refund 
my money. 

Will you, Mr. Editors, kindly inform me how I may go 
about it to get my investment back ? 

Most respectfully, Mrs. CARL SWENSEN, 








Alexandria.—At the Teatro Zizinia, of Alexandria, 
Egypt, Verdi’s ‘‘Otello” met with a grand success. 

The Wagner Museum.—The Bayreuth authori- 
ties have declined the offer of the Oesterlein Richard 
Wagner Museum, for which was demanded 90,000 marks. 

The De Reszkes in Bayreuth.—MM. Jean and 
Edouard de Reszké received a cablegram from Bayreuth 
on Monday announcing the réles in which they will be ex- 
pected to appear there during the season of 1896. M. Jean 
de Reszké will be cast as ‘‘ Siegfried" in the opera of that 
title and also in ‘‘ Gétterdimmerung,” while to his 
brother will be intrusted the part of ‘‘ Wotan” in the 
‘* Trilogy.” 

Prince Trubetzkoi a Composer.—The last re- 
hearsals for the production of ‘‘ Melusine,” a new opera 
composed by Prince Trubetzkoi, are taking place at Mos- 
cow under the prince’s supervision. The prince is the 


military attaché at the Russian Embassy of Paris. 
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Frog's Folks Song.—A French scientist, after long 
listening in the woods, has made out and reduced to writ- 
ing the song of the frog, or ‘‘ swamp music,” as he calls it, 
and has discovered that the frog répertoire is varied and 
extensive Frogs can carry on conversations at long dis- 
tances, and can communicate to each other emotions of 
fear or hunger 

Will Continue.—The chorus of the Choral Association 
of Minneapolis has, in face of the public discourage- 
ment, decided to stick to its constitution. ; 

It is urging the immediate co-operation and support 
of all interested in the forming and preserving of a good 
chorus ; a membership of at least sixty is desirable. 

Orton Bradley.—Orton Bradley, the pianist, is in de- 
mand as a soloist. He played last week at a musicale given 
at the residence of Andrew Carnegie, and has a number of 
engagements both in public and in private. 

The Amicitia Club Concert.—The Amicitia Orchestral 
Club will give a concert at Chickering Hall on the evening 
of February 8. 

Watkin Mills’ Dates.—Mr. Watkin Mills, the celebrated 


English baritone, is booking dates with extraordinary 
rapidity, as the following shows 

Columbus Arion Club Concert. ....February 22 
Buffalo Symphony Concert ere - 25 
Toronto Festival Society (‘‘Messiah"’). . i .March 28 
Montreal Philharmonic (‘* Elijah") ,...............April 2 
Kingston (‘* Vocal Recital”)... .............: a ee 
New Haven Festival (*‘ St. Paul”).................. “* 26 
Hartford Festival .May 


Albany Festival. 
Indianapolis Festival. 
Pittsfield Festival 


..May 22 and 2% 


Boston Symphony Orchestra.—The Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Mr. Emil Paur conductor, will give the last 
concert but one of its series at the Metropolitan Opera 
House next Thursday evening. A notable feature will be 
a concerto for violoncello composed by Mr. C. M. Loeffler, 
a member of the orchestra, several of whose works have 


been performed with success in Boston this season. The 
program is as follows: Symphony in F major, No. 8, 
Beethoven; aria, ‘‘O, ruddier than the cherry,” from 


‘*Acis and Galatea,” Hiindel; concerto for violoncello, 
Loeffler; aria from ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” Mozart; overture, 
**Carneval,” Dvordk. Mr. Watkin Mills, the English bari- 
tone, and Mr. Alwin Schroeder, violoncellist, will be the 


solo artists. 


A Monteith Concert.—Mme. Zippora Monteith will 
give a concert at Association Hall to-morrow evening. 
She will be assisted by Xaver Scharwenka, pianist ; Senor 
Albertini, violinist; W. C. Carl, organist; Marguerite 
Morrow, contralto, and W. Courtney, tenor. 


Mme. Paur’s Recital.—Mme. Emil Paur will give a 
recital at Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall next Saturday after- 


noon. This will be her first recital in this city. 


Hegner Recitals.—Miss Lillian Blauvelt and Miss 
Laura Friedmann, from the Royal Opera, Berlin, sopranos ; 
Mr. Emil Fischer, basso, and Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, 
pianist, will assist Mr. Anton Hegner in four recitals at the 
Waldorf, the first to take place on Wednesday afternoon 


at 3 o'clock, and on the three following Wednesdays. 


The Kneisel Quartet.—The second concert of the 
Kneisel Quartet at Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall will take 
The four artists will play 
Mozart's G major 


place next Friday evening. 
Haydn's D major quartet, op. 64, No. 5; 
quartet, and Beethoven's in E minor, op. 59, No. 2. 


Orleans County Musical Festival.—The twenty-fifth 
annual festival of the Orleans County Musical Association 
will be held in Lewis Opera House, Newport, Vt., Febru- 
ary 5,6, 7 and 8, with three concerts and two matinées. 
Henri G. Blaisdell, of Concord, N. H., will be director, 
Martha Dana Shepard, of Boston, pianist, Charies T. Gril- 
ley, of Boston, reader and soloist. 

Ysaye Recitals.—Ysaye will give an evening recital at 
Carnegie Hall to-night at 8:15, assisted by M. Aimé La- 
chaume, pianist. Ysaye will play with M. Lachaume Ru- 
binstein’s third sonata, and. in addition Spobr’s ninth 
Vieuxtemps’ ‘‘ Suite Ancienne” and the Gounod- 
M. Lachaume will playa 
Liszt’s 


concerto ; 
Wieniawski ‘‘ Faust" fantasie. 
gavot of Bach's arranged by Saint-Saéns and 
eleventh Hungarian rhapsody. 

The German Opera Season.—The programs and casts 
for the first week of the season of Wagner opera in Ger- 
man, which commences February 25 at the Metropolitan 
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Opera House, have been arranged by Director Walter 
Damrosch and are as follows: Monday evening—*‘ Tristan 
and Isolde.” ‘‘ Isolde,” Frau Rosa Sucher; ‘‘ Brangaene,” 
Friulein Mane Brema; ‘“ Tristan,” Herr Max Alvary; 
‘‘Kurvenal,” Herr Franz Schwarz; ‘‘Seaman,” Herr Paul 
Lange; ‘‘Melot,” Herr Rudolph Oberhauser; ‘' King 
Mark,” Herr Emil Fischer. Thursday evening—‘‘Sieg- 
fried.” 3runhilde,” Frau Rosa Sucher ; ‘‘ Forest Bird,” 
Miss Marcella Lindh; *‘ Siegfried,” Herr Max Alvary; 
‘“Mime,” Herr Paul Lange; ‘‘ Wanderer,” Herr Franz 
Schwarz ; ‘‘ Fafner,” Herr Conrad Behrens; ‘‘ Alberich,” 
Herr Rudolph Oberhasuer. Friday evening—‘‘ Lohengrin.” 
‘‘Elsa,” Friulein Johanna Gadski; ‘ Ortrud,” Fraulein 
Marie Brema; ‘‘ Lohengrin,” Herr Nicholaus Rothmuhl ; 
‘‘Telramund,” Herr Franz Schwarz; ‘‘ Herald,” Herr 
Rudolph Oberhauser. Saturday matinée—‘ Siegfried,” 
with the same cast as on Thursday evening. 

Conversation by Miss Fay.—Miss Amy Fay will give a 
piano conversation at Salem, Ohio, on February 8, by in- 
vitation of the Salem Christian Endeavor Society. 


’ 





The Philharmonic Society’s Fourth Rehearsal.— 
The Philharmonic Society’s fourth public rehearsal and 
fourth concert of this season occur on Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening, respectively, of this week. Mme. 
Nordica will sing ‘‘Elsa’s Dream” from ‘* Lohengrin” 
and Hindel's ‘‘Let the bright seraphim” Miss Adele 
Aus der Ohe, who was to have played at this concert, will 
appear at the sixth concert. The orchestra, under the 
baton of Herr Seidl, is to render Brahms’ fourth symphony, 
the ‘‘ Lohengrin” prelude, and Liszt's symphonic poem, 
** Les Preludes.” 

D. J. A.—A letter awaits ‘‘D. J. A.,” the author of ‘A 
Gentle Protest,” at this office. 

Miss Shay Will Play.—Miss Jessie Shay, the talented 
young pianist, will give a concert on February 18 at Chick- 
ering Hall, with the assistance of the Symphony Orchestra, 
Walter Damrosch conductor. 

His Second Lecture.—Wm. J. Henderson will deliver a 
lecture on ‘‘The Romantic i. Piano Music ” at the New 
York College of Music on Wednesday afternoon, February 
13. Mr. Alexander Lambert will assist at the piano. 

Signor Tamagno Buys a Violin.—At the continuation 
of the sale of the Petich collection of antique furniture, 
carvings and bric-a-brac at the American Art Galleries yes- 
terday afternoon 180 lots were sold for $2,298. At the first 
day's sale 173 lots realized $1,491, making a total for the 
two days of $3,789 for 354 lots. 

Eight ornamented sconces of Venetian glass went for 
$138. Mrs. Goin bought a pair of old French pearl earrings 
for $113. Four antique marble busts—Dante, Petrarch, 
Tasso and Ariosto—were bought by Mr. De Vinne for $105. 
Four antique sconces were sold to Miss Hewitt for $52. 
Mrs. Fischer was the purchaser of a water color by Prell, 
‘*Temptation of Judas,” for $42. 

Signor Tamagno secured an Antonio Stradivarius 1729 
violin for $41. The drum, bottom and bands are believed 
to have been made by Stradivarius and the top by Amati. 
—‘* Herald.” 

Mr. Carl’s Tour South.—On March 1 Mr. William C. 
Carl will begin a tour of the South, visiting the principal 
cities as far south as New Orleans. The final arrange- 
ments are made. Mr. Carl will play on this tour several new 
organ works as yet unknown to the public, which will be 
heard later in the season at the spring series of recitals 
in New York, to be given by him in the First Presbyterian 
Church. 

A Farmington Soiree.—The school for young ladies, 
the owners of which are Miss Porter and Mrs. Dow, gave 
onthe 28th of last month an interesting soirée under the 
direction of Bern. Boekelman. César Thomson and Arthur 
Friedheim were the soloists, dividing the program which 
follows between them: 


Sonata, Le Trille du diable.........scsecccecseesesseececccess G. Tartini 
Mr. César Thomson. 
“ Kreisleriana ” (selection), Op. 16......scseeseceeeseeeees R. Schumann 
Mr. Arthur Friedheim. 





Berceuse 
ROMABOD.occccvcccccccesdedoveglosereccdecedesoberversvccese J. Rubinstein 
TesOmealle sess ccacnnee PO TTT ee OE J. Wieniawski 


Mr. César Thomson. 
Sones Without Words, F major, B minor............. F. Mendelssohn 
Barcarclle, F MING. .6ccccccccccvcessvcescossoteseccteoscA. RUVINEtGIN 
Mazurka, B minor, op. 33.... | Ff. Chopin 
Preludes, op. 28, No. 10-24.. ! 

Mr. A. Friedheim. 
BORIC ooo ic cevvsteveccecoonehiet sbevbbousevesseveseessuecddebosess F. Ries 


‘** Passacaglia ’ 


Mr. César Thomson. 


* Benediction de Dieu,” dans la solitude..) = ...., F. Liszt 
a, Devaxca> s+. ivecsuesenseds i] 
Pastasie, ** Non pit Mesta”’....cccccccccescecscccccccescces N. Paganini 


Mr. César Thomson. 
Mr. Isidor Luckstone, accompanist. 

A New Volume.—John Murray's recent edition of the 
‘*Songs, Poemsand Verses” of Lady Dufferin will soon be 
followed by a companion volume, giving a selection of the 
‘*Songs of Lady Dufferin,” set to music by herself and 
others. The book will contain the music, with the words. 

This from the Liar’s Corner.—The intelligence of ani- 
mals is sometimes wonderful. There is a girl in Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn., who has a musical cat, trained by patient 








practice to sing the popular songs of the day to the lively 
accompaniment of the banjo. ‘* Ben Bolt" is Kitty's favor- 
ite, but it isas good as a show to see her march out of the 
room witha distended tail and air of offended dignity when 
thechords of ‘‘ Sweet Marie” begin to smite the air. 

A Toledo Music Lecture Recital.—A music lecture 
recital was given on January 25 by Messrs. John Emil 
Ecker, Mayor H. C. Dane and W. A. Willett for the benefit 
of their pupils and friends. The evolution of music through 
the Hebraic line was the subject treated. The program 
was: 


Toccata and fugue, D MIiNOT........cceeeeeeeeeeeeeeereenss Bach-Tausig 
Valse, E minor (posthumous).. ) 
Polonaise, C sharp minor...... bc dclbechOeskesesshhhe cakastnen Chopin 
Scherzo, B flat minor........... ) 
§ Creole Love Song ”’...cccccccccccccccecce covcscccccvvcscecseceees Buck 
Mr. W. A. Willett. 
PIII, Fn ooo eub Ei nWedasaccecsepvad ou cosdeRtend cedens .... Streletzki 
Aria Pergolese........-.+++. M ecethivenedceun a 404 ve saeelete as Joseffy 
“ Menuett de Bocherini”.. ! 
Ne as 6 Avg hehe cand 66é)'cdb0b00050006 Ceeeanten Mendelssohn 
I aicks 06ecncinsecsccececesarsvesagoe aces cunkeadey Rubinstein 
WE NE ccedcccccceqcasdaccvenadecsddecnccecaceondeesveecees Mascagni 
DP I iin Kis cas cddaces cdbonenateecustsctdvccncnepi Smith 
Mr. W. A. Willett. 
Aa i vias sats sna tamabekia tory as ns pus Tee bdehskaglares aaa Ecker 
Mazurka 
sogespdesavsetancosees Liszt 


Hungarian Rhapsodie No. 2.............. 


Lectures on Church Music.—E. M. Bowman, professor 
of music at Vassar College, will begin this week before the 
seniors and juniors of Vassar a course of about thirty-five 
historical and analytical lectures onsacred music. During 
the course he will give musically illustrated analyses of 
several large vocal works: The ‘‘ Messiah,” ‘* Creation,” 
Bach’s ‘‘ Passion Music,” standard Masses, cathedral ser- 
vices and church music in all its principal forms. 

This is a new course into which he has put much labor 
and experience, and it will doubtless prove both interest- 
ing and valuable. Since Professor Bowman’s resignation 
last May from the musical directorship of the Peddie Me- 
morial Church in Newark, he and his family have been 
living in New York at The Lorimer in Fifty-ninth street. 
As the time has arrived for making church engagements 
for the coming year, he has had several offers from New 
York and Brooklyn committees. 

It is rumored that he will take charge of the music in the 
proposed Baptist Temple in Brooklyn, on the site of 
Talmage’s Tabernacle, where he will organize a large 
double chorus choir on the plan of his already famous 
Cecilian choir in Newark. It is said that the organ and 
choir accommodations are being built according to his 
specifications. 


Fourth Symphony Concert. 


fourth afternoon and evening concerts oc- 


HE 
curred last Friday afternoon and Saturday evening 
in Carnegie Hall. This was the program : 


Pemnahons Te. BGs Di cscssciye cue cdsevsssscvaatecdesnssvesecs Brahms 
Allegro non troppo. 
Adagio non troppo. 
Allegretto grazioso (quasi andantino.) 
Allegro con spirito 
Comcerte for vialomoetle....ccccccsscscccccodcoscesectesoose Saint-Saéns 
M. Jean Gerardy. 
National overture, * Britannia’’.............0.+seeeeeeeeee+- Mackenzie 
(New ; first time.) 
“Kol Nidrei,”” Hebrew, melody, for violoncello... 
M. Jean Gerardy. 
** Feast at the House of Capulet,” from “ Romeo and Juliet ’’.. Berlioz 
Romeo Alone 
Melancholy. 
Concert and ball. 


eceueerereste Bruch 


The afternoon program, by a curious slip, announced 
Beethoven's second symphony in D, but Mr. Damrosch 
corrected the error in a few words. This, presumably, was 
for the benefit of those who did not know Beethoven from 
3rahms. We were very glad to get the Brahms’ work, 
which has all of his virtues and few of his vices. It is 
written in a key of noble calm—a Marcus Aurelius mood of 
serene philosophy. 

Pastoral images are evoked, but only as a background for 
the magnificent musings of this great modern music mas- 
ter. 

The adagio is Brahms at his best. Full of fine thought, 
the psychical tempo is one of gravity as befits the grapple- 
ment with the deepest problems of emotional and intel- 
lectual life. Brahms is first the musician, then the psy- 
chologist. If he is devoid of that surface brilliancy and 
bespangled glitter which so many composers employ as a 
gaudy garb whereby to clothe their naked minds, its ab- 
sence is more than atoned for by the profundity, the pul- 
sating earnestness and the sane treatment of recondite 
moods. Even when Brahms is most intimate there lurks 
in his work the note of strangeness; the sense of the re- 
mote. 

He can be as dull, as cryptic as Ibsen, but he can reach 
beights where the air is too rare, too sublimated for the lungs 
of the whole tribe of musical mountebanks and sensation 
mongers. 

Theallegretto of this symphony has much charm, acharm 
lacking in the other three movements; its simple, almost 
commonplace theme is so deftly, so admirably handled 
that it really becomes Brahms’ own property. Its presto 
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has a Mendelssohnian flavor, yet how unlike Mendelssohn 
it is! 

Mr. Damrosch gave us a novelty—a rosy cheeked over- 
ture by Sir A. C. Mackenzie. It is called ‘‘ Britannia,” and 
is made up of a phrase from ‘ Rule, Britannia,” with dis- 
solving, contrapuntal visions of the ‘‘ College Hornpipe.” 
It was all very brisk, very jolly, very healthy—and very 
English. Mackenzie is an excellent musician, and uses 
his thematic material cleverly ; but the overture will hardly 
thunder down the corridors of time, for it bears the ear- 
marks of having been written to order. It is a sound speci- 
men of good, tiresome, patriotic music making. The ana- 
lytical program had this to say about the new “ nautical” 
overture : 


This compésition was first played not quite a year ago by the 
pupils of the Royal Academy of Music in London, of which the com- 
poser is the director. A few weeks later it was brought forward by 
the London Philharmonic Society under the direction of the com- 
poser, and, singulerly enough, it created a greater sensation than 
Dvordk's last symphony, which had a place on the same program. 
Undoubtedly the reason was largely patriotic, but the overture is a 
most engaging work—a regular frolic in tones. Its principal melodic 
material is a phrase from the old song “Rule Britannia” and a por- 
tion of the *“ College Hornpipe.” 

“Rule Britannia” is the last song in the oratorio or masque of 
‘“* Alfred,” of which the words were written by Thomson and Mallet 
and the music by Dr. Arne, and which was first performed on 
August 1, 1740, at Cliefden, the residence of the Prince of Wales, to 
commemorate the accession of George I. and the birthday of the 
Princess Augusta, The poet Southey was of the opinion that “‘ Rule 
Britannia” will remain the national hymn of England so long as she 
retains her political power. Here is the first stanza of the ode: 


When Britain first, at Heav’n’s command, 
Arose from out the azure main, 
This was the charter of the land, 
And guardian angels sung this strain : 
“ Rule, Britannia, rule the waves ; 
Britons never will be slaves.”’ 


Jean Gerardy, a veritable wonder artist, independent of 
his years, played Saint-Saéns’ beautiful A minor concerto 
for violoncello and Bruch’s effective paraphrase of the 
‘* Kol Nidrei.” He was in a melting mood and played ex- 
quisitely. In the concerto he was at times overweighted 
by the orchestral accompaniment, but his delicate phras- 
ing and purity of style were wholly admirable. In the 
‘*Kol Nidrei” we got Israel in its melancholy, mourning 
mood. The ‘‘ Yom Kippur,” the ‘* Dies Irae of Judea,” 
was with us, and with all its contrite, noble, yearning 
spirit. 

The Symphony Society played with unusual precision 
and vigor. ‘The dialogue in the adagio of the symphony, 
twixt the acid-toned oboe of Mr. Felix Bour and the golden 
throated horn of Mr. Xaver Reiter, was something to cher- 
ish inthe memory. The Berlioz music was brilliantly per- 
formed. Its opening phrases sound like a prophetic hint 
of the prelude to ‘‘ Tristanand Isolde,” yet Berlioz con- 
fessed that Wagner's prelude was ever an enigma to him. 
He was an unconscious John the Baptist, the forerunner to 
the new movement. Mr. Walter Damrosch conducted with 
his accustomed skill and authority. It was a most inter- 
esting program. 








Mrs. Clara Poole.—Aside from the phenomenal suc- 
cess made by Mrs. Clara Poole in the ‘‘ Golden Legend” 
on January 17, a most gratifying result of artistic worth, 
was the receipt of a letter from Sir Arthur Sullivan, in 
which, among other things, he says: ‘1 regret exceed- 
ingly not to have the pleasure of hearing you sing, but 
owing to overwork I am compelled to leave London.” 


Mile. Nuola.—Mlle. Nuola left Paris on January 15 
to fill a list of operatic engagements in Italy. She has 
been extremely busy in concert work in Paris for the past 
six weeks, and she will sing in London about February 20. 


Ffrangcon-Davies at Liverpool.—The popular 
baritone distinguished himself in a concert at Liverpool the 
other day, and we quote from one of the local papers the 
following: ‘* Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies may always be relied 
upon to satisfy the most fastidious of audiences, and on 
this occasion he repeated former triumphs. His contribu- 
tions were ‘Parting Hour,’‘ The Tempest’ and ‘Cleans. 
ing Fires,’ and in one and all the rich quality of his fine 
baritone voice and his altogether excellent method were 
strongly evidenced. In response to the undeniable de- 
mands of the audience, Mr. Davies responded to his first 
song with the prologue from ‘ Pagliacci,’ and later on with 
a selection from ‘ Figaro,’ both of which called for and 
were invested with no mean display of dramatic and execu- 
tive power.”—Liverpool ‘‘ Daily Post.” 


David Bispham as “ Vulcan.”—We take pleas- 
ure in quoting one or two press notices of Mr. David Bis- 
pham's success in this part in Gounod’s charming opera 
‘* Philemon et Baucis”: ‘* Mr. David Bispham as ‘ Vulcan’ 
enhanced the high reputation which his performance as 
‘ Falstaff,’ earlier in the week, had given him. His 


spirited and effective rendering of the solo, ‘ Where heavy 
hammers loud resound,’ was one of the features of the 
evening.”—Bristol ‘‘ Mercury.” ‘* Mons. David Bispham’s 
best essay was in the song, ‘ Au bruit des lourds marteaux,’ 
and the numerous passages in which he joined the other 
vocalists also provided an opportunity for the display of a 
thoroughly cultured voice."—Bristol ‘‘ Evening News.” 





MUSIC SENT 


FOR CRITICISM. 


Alphonse Leduc, Paris. 


THEO. DUBOIS, 


The organist of La Madeleine, who is also professor of | 
the Conservatoire in Paris, here presents some original | 


compositions for the grand organ, which will most probably 
be sought with avidity by American organists adopting the 


French style ; and especially as the following titles suggest | 


an immediate availability for church use. 
‘* Prelude and Fugue in D Minor,” ‘‘ Chant Pastoral in 


C Minor,” ‘‘ Cortége Funébre in F Minor,” ‘‘La Féte Dieu | 


in C,” ‘‘Canonin A Flat,” ‘‘ Alleluia in E Flat,” ‘* Fiat 
Lux in E,” ‘‘ In Paradisum in G,”‘‘ Théme Provengal Varié 
in C Minor” and ‘* Triumphal March.” 

Pieces in elaborate contrapuntal forms are here con- 
trasted with others of much greater simplicity—such as 
melodies for favorite stops, with chords of accompaniment 
displayed in arpeggio forms to supply harmony and sym- 
metrical rhythmic motions with ease and a pedal part de- 
signed to attract little attention. 

The celebrated prose ‘‘ Lauda Sion” of the Catholic 
Church chant is recalled in ‘‘ La Féte Dieu” and receives 
serious treatment. The canon is in two parts for two 
claviers with an ad placitum part for the pedals. 

The size of the book is ratber large octavo. 





Richault et Cie., Paris. 

AMER; BAPTA! Pe Fe Madeleine. 

It is frequently a matter of no small difficulty to find solos 
suitable for a pupil who as yet has very little knowledge of 
music. The composer here offers a melody for violin or 
‘cello which almost anyone may essay who can play the 
scale of C with a full, round and even tone. The accompa- 
niment is also simple. Yet the piece will not be found tire- 
some, and may be used by organists who wish to exhibit 
some fancy solo combination of registers. This unpre- 
tending, artless contribution 1s well termed ‘‘ Mélodie En- 
fantine.” 


CESAR CASELLA, Wil ta Turesse. 

This is a much more ambitious piece, being a caprice 
valse, which may be had for violoncello and piano or violin 
and piano or as a harmonium solo. 

With respect to degree of difficulty it may be said the 
key ,is D major; the quickest notes are eighths in valse 
tempo, and the octave passages may be played ad libitum. 

The accompaniment simply marks the time with chords. 
CHARLES DANCLA, ages L’Espoir. 

Here we find a violin solo worthy a hearing in the con- 
cert room as an encore piece, for it is short and in a brilliant 
and attractive style ; key E major, passages in sixths and 
in three parts, easy harmonics and rapidly reiterated notes 
played staccato. The accompaniment will interest pianists, 
but is not sufficiently strong to be worthy of arrangement 
for orchestra. 





Picard-Bernheim et Cie., Paris. 
ALEXANDRE BRODY, wth ks. 4 

A handbook of 116 pages is here offered young 
in which the matter is so well condensed as to give 1,100 
lessons and exercises. Although the language used is 
French the sentences are short and their meaning may be 
easily guessed by teachers familiar with technical terms. 

These would do well to peruse a copy and note the efforts 
made to implant a good p-actical knowledge of the diatonic 
scales, major and minor. 

In our ordinary instruction books the scale is divided 
into two tetrachords—for instance, C, D, E, F; then, 
G, A, B,C. Should the chords of accompaniment of the 
first suggest in any way a modulation into the key of F 
the student will sing B flat, or a very flat B natural in the 
second, which will be found distressing. This may happen 
a’so when the scale is sung very slowly (as in studying 
tone production) without accompaniment. On descending 
the scale if the chords used for C, B, A, G point to a modu- 


Sol/ eKge. 


vocalists 


lation into the key of G, the pupil will either sing subse- | 
quently in F sharp or a very sharp F, and the F natural | 


when given by the piano will seem extremely low in pitch. 


This tendency to flatten the B natural and sharpen the | 


F natural is a very unpleasant feature, even in amateur 
violin playing. 

These two tetrachords, although apparently alike, are 
seen to be really unlike when the actual vibrations are 
given in figures and compared. For ordinary purposes, 
however, they may be considered as perfectly symmetrical. 
The fault here pointed out to be corrected with pains- 
taking care is the habit of making these tetrachords con- 
junct, instead of disjunct, as here shown, C, D, E,F; F, 
G, A, B flat ; or C, B, A, G; G, F sharp, E, D. 

The B natural and the F natural are characteristic notes 
of the scale of C. They may be well termed the guardians 
of the key. For the former being the first flat keeps out 
the flats ; and the latter being the first sharp keeps out 
the sharps. The chord of the dominant seventh, by virtue 
of these notes alone, dominates or rules over the tonic. 

The reviewer has tried with success the tetrachordal 
system in teaching theory, by making the keynote a cen- 


Twelve Organ Solos. | 


| tral point, rather than one of departure and return, by 
| forming a tetrachord below it and then one above it, for 
| the outlying notes may be graphically shown to point 
inward toward the normal resolution. 

The author of this instruction book ignores tetrachords 
and divides the scale of C as follows: C, D, E, a major 
third ; then F,G, A, a second major third, which is exactly 
proportional to the first, as proved by the vibration num- 
bers. Then B andC are superadded, as notes requiring 
special effort, that the seventh sound shall be as high as a 
veritable leading note that rises and finds rest and satis- 
faction on the tonic. 

Persons engaged in giving lessons on orchestral instru- 
| ments or forming military bands in country places are ad- 
vised to consider this division of the scale. It is more 
valuable than appears at first sight, and by its aid the evil 
tendency alluded to may be at oncechecked. The sections 
of the scale so planned fall in very conveniently when the 
scientific form of the minor scale is taken up. For here we 
find C, D, E flat, succeeded by the symmetrical formation 
F,G, A flat and then the highly significant augmented 
second occurs at this hiatus, which modifies the harshness. 

Even teachers of harmony might aid students to har- 
monize the scale in new ways by adopting the phrasing 
here proposed. 

This author has issued through the same publishers an 
advanced course (147 pages, 8vo), in which elaborate in- 
tervals are taught by the use of exercises selected from the 
works of well-known French and German composers, which 
happen to illustrate the subjects. being studied. 


Budapest. — Wagner's ‘ Meistersinger” was not 
given in Budapest for the past seven years. The opera 
could not get a firm foothold in that city. It has now been 
placed again on the répertoire, and it is to be hoped that 
with an intelligent interpretation under the conductorship 
of Nikisch the work may maintain its position. 

Alexandria (Egypt).—At Alexandria 
‘* Otello” was given on January 10 with great success. 


Verdi’s 


‘© Jakuba.”—Johann Strauss’ ‘‘ Jakuba” (The Apple 
Festival) had great success when given at Hamburg on 
January 17. 

Alexander Siloti.—The celebrated pianist, Alex- 
ander Siloti, has left Paris, where he had his home, to live 
in future in Antwerp. 

Weimar.—D'Albert’s opera ‘Der Rubin” will be 
produced in Weimar before the close of the opera season. 
The work has been performed only at Carlsruhe so far. 





EDITION SCHMID. 


A Collection of Standard Compositions. 
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FEBRUARY 2, 1895 

EOPOLD GODOWSKY the fullest 
L praise for the efforts he has made to place his art in 
its best possible light before the musical people of the city 
in which he has chosen to take up his abode. It may well 
be conceded that there is not in this country to-daya 
harder working and more scholarly pianist. In my letter 
which shall follow his fifth recital in March (the fourth 
takes place this month) I shall take occasion to publish the 
entire list of compositions which he has given us this sea- 
son. Not only in them is shown the sum total of piano ac- 
complishment, but it 1s a list for all other pianists to ponder 
upon and know from it what constitutes success in this 
branch of musical art. Godowsky’s art is infinite, his 
memory is remarkable, his technic is unsurpassed, his ped- 
aling is as nearly correct as possible, and his adaptability 
to the various musical characters of the different compos- 
ers and their portrayal has not been exceeded. His tone 
is full and round, but perhaps not large in the old sense. 
This 1s a day of ‘‘ orchestral playing.” The large piano 
and the small room. The careful analysts and the can- 
tilena. In these subtle requirements of piano playing 
Godowsky is not alone preceptor to his pupils, but to his 
audiences as well. As an educator he is destinued to aidin 
and continue that masterful career of our other great 
scholar, Charles Jarvis. Mr. Godowsky is the pupil of 
Saint-Saéns. Again I give many congratulations to the 
Broad Street Conservatory that it possesses this fine artist 


deserves 


as one of its teachers. see 


There will be a veritable carnival of piano playing the 
coming week. Mrs. Paur will give her first piano recital 
on Wednesday afternoon next. Mr. Stanley Addicks 
whose program I send on Thursday night and Robert 
Tempest on Wedndsday evening will give a ‘‘ Chopin Re- 
cital,” at which he will play the entire etudes op. 10 and 
op 25 ** * 

We will have a new title after awhile—‘' The City of In- 
dustrious pianists.” 

* 2 # 


When Miss Sibyl Sanderson grew didactic and uttered 
the proposition that ‘‘ Manon Lescaut” should not be a 
vocalist of the supremest excellence, I almost smiled, 
until I remembered my own remark, “‘ that full, ringing, 
honest tones should not be expected in ‘lago.’” How I 
was reminded of all this last Tuesday evening when the 
superb Nordica sang the chief goblin part in that musical 
nightmare ‘‘ Traviata.” The better Violetta Valery, with 
her experience and her tuberculosis, sings her lines the 
The novel is 
bad, the drama worse and the opera worst, Dumas could 
think it, Bernhardt act it, but Verdi could not sing it. It is 
A motion to leave it off of future operatic 
unanimously carried. And Nordica 
With the exception of 


more absurd and incongruous it all becomes. 


a singing part 
lists would be yet 
scored a triumph in one sense 
Russitano’s splendid singing she carried the weight of the 
Russitano fairly 


whole performance on her shoulders. 


divided the honors of the evening. 
* * # 


The usual and expected happened on Thursday night. 
We were indebted to Sig. Ancona’s unfortunate illness and 
his consequent inability to sing ‘* William Tell” for a sec- 
ond splendid performance of ‘‘ Aida.” A large number of 
persons went away, be it said to their discredit. For this 
performance would stand many repetitions. Libia Drog 
repeated her fine success. The ‘‘ Amneris” of Mme. Man- 
telli was far beyond its representation at the earlier per- 
formance. M. Edouard de Reszké was fine as ‘‘ Ramfio,” 
but the superb stage dignity and basso cantante of M. 
But comparisons between 
these two artists are absurd. No one would think of 
casting Plangon for ‘* Leporello,” in which De Reszké made 
The old 


Plancon was hardly equaled. 


his most remarkable success in Philadelphia. 
notion that opera singers cannot act gets an awful quietus 
in the contemplation of Tamagno’'s ‘ Otello,” Maurel's 

Iago,” De Reszké's ‘* Leporello” and Plangon's ‘' Me- 
phisto,” to say nothing of their lesser creations. Tamagno, 
as before, was ‘‘ Rhadames,” On behalf of Philadelphia I 
now propose a vote of thanks to Messrs. Abbey & Grau, 
and to this sterling and impassioned artist, for the number 








of times they have permitted us to hear him, and to him 
for the solid pleasure all his réles have given. His farewell 


this season was an ovation. 
* * 


The final appearance of M. Eugene Ysaye, assisted by 
M. Aime Lachaume was given on Wednesday afternoon 
last week. M. Ysaye had a finer opportunity than he has 
had before to display tothe fullest extent his extraordinary 
abilities. As a technician he unquestionably falls below 
many violinists. As a musician of the truest type who can 
render you the compositions of the three gods of music, 
3ach, Beethoven and Wagner, as far as the violin is an 
agency, he must be without a peer. It is work of this sort 
surely which has made him famous, and this day was the 
first in Philadelphia where he had such opportunity. The 
‘ Kreutzer,” op. 47, sonata was given with convincing 
elegance and power, from the intensely dramatic announce- 
ments of the adagio, through the warlike and tumultuous 
presto redolent of heart throbs and battle hymns, to the 
andante pariazioni where Beethoven proves that to ** vary” 
such a theme is vandalism, on through the finale presto 
with its clogs and ballets and poetic rhythms and all the 
other strong and weak moodsand episodes with which even 
Beethoven would bedeck his concluding movements, 
whether in symphony or in sonata. Through them all 
Ysaye and Lachaume were ample. As a solo M. Lachaume 
gave the second Chopin scherzo in the set of four ina 
hurried, uneven and uncertain manner, leaving out at least 
four pages and making you wish for his own sake that he 
had left out the balance and substituted something else. 

* & 


These scherzos belong to ‘‘The New Chopin,” and I 
very much fear that they are sadly in need of new 
pianists to play them. I have heard three of them by three 
pianists in as many weeks, and except for the bewildering 
tempo at which Mr. Godowsky took the one in C sharp 
minor, the interpretations were insigmificant. De Pach 
mann could flit over this same piece like a butterfly, but it 
wasn't Chopin. Probably analyses like the following help 
pianists to misunderstand and to misinterpret this gem, 
which bears about the same relation to music as Poe’s 
‘*Raven” does to literature. I take it from an actual 
program : 

The scherzo,C sharp minor, as its name implies, is of a cheerful, 
playful, capricious character. This one is developed chiefly from 
two themes, one of a vigorous, lively character, the other smooth and 
song-like ; these are contrasted in every possible manner, sometimes 
in complete form, other times in fragments of varying length. 

That deeply religious hymn broken by the mournful 
harmonies of the zolian harp to be called cheerful, playful 
and capricious! Well, commentators, like doctors, ofttimes 
Perhaps I am wrong. 

** * 


disagree. 


Itisa matter of wonderment sometimes asto what critics 
mean by their adjectives. In one laudatory criticism of 
Maurel’s ‘‘ Iago,” he was credited with having portrayed 
it with feline elegance, and in another notice, half depre- 
catingly, Russitano’s ‘‘Canio” was described as having 
been successful after a feline fashion, or was the pointina 
‘*feline Canio,” which might mean broadly a museum 


freak ? 
*** 


‘‘And Wotan came to the fount of Mamir wherein lay 
great wisdom, but he was obliged to leave one of his eyes 
as a pledge before he could drink.” How customs change 
with time! Nowadays they ‘‘ knock a man's eye out fora 
drink.” 

* *# & 

The management of the Grand Opera is just now 
endeavoring to outdo itself in liberality toward the end of 
the season. Unless all signs fail next Thursday, the 
seventh day of February, will be the most notable in the 
history of opera in Philadelphia. Mr. Behrens, with the 
persistency worthy of the cause, has induced his managerial 
chieftains to announce two grand and great performances 
to be numbers eleven and twelve of the current series. In 
the afternoon there will be a matinée, at which * Falstaff,” 
with Maurel, Russitano, Campanari and Eames, De Lussan 
and Scalchi in the cast. At night, ‘‘ Les Huguenots,” with 
Nordica, Mantelliand Melba and MM. J. and E. de Reszké, 
Plangon and Ancona. The complete orchestra of sixty will 
be used. This 1s remarkable. But isn’t it remarkable 
that it is remarkable? Similar tactics all season would 
have sent them away from Philadelphia winners. 


* & & 


One of the most successful vocal teachers and dramatic 
instructors in this city is Mr. E. Cholmeley Jones. Next 
issue I shall send the program for his forthcoming concert 
at the New Century Drawing Room, upon which occasion 
he will introduce. a débutante in the person of Mrs. Mar- 
guerite Richardson, who possesses, it is said, a mezzo- 
soprano of great beauty. 

s* 

It makes one weary to have the old gag applied: ‘' Fault 
finding is not criticism.” Certainly it is not. When an 
artist or a thing has a fault patent and tangible immedi- 
ately that artist or thing becomes beneath criticism. A is 


an actor. He essays to perform ‘‘ Hamlet.” The critics 





gather. His performance is gauged by other standards. 
He may rise above and is lauded accordingly, or he may 
fall below them, and may still create the impression that 
he is scholarly, painstaking, conscientious and promising. 
But let it be rendered thusly : 
To be or not to be, 

(Takes pipe from his pocket.) 
That is the question ; 

(Fills tt with tobacco.) 
Whether it is better in the mind 

(Strikes a match on the seat of his tights.) 
To suffer the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 

(Lights the pipe.) 
Or to take arms against a siege of troubles, 
And by opposing, end them. 

(And proceeds to smoke during the remainder of the 

soliloguy.) ° 

Etc., etc., etc. 

No matter how well he reads the lines, that settles him. 
For ‘‘ Hamlet” to smoke a pipe is a fault, even though a 
man who had half poor ‘‘ Hamlet's” trouble nowadays 
would undoubtedly smoke. But a pipe in ‘‘ Hamlet's” 
mouth is no more fatal to his portrayal than is a harsh, 
clangorous tone ina piano or stiff, relentless touch in a 
pianist ‘‘ fate sealing ” to them. 

* & 


Mr. Stanley Addicks, assisted by Mrs. Addicks, contral- 
to, will give the following program next Thursday evening 
in the concert hall of the Broad Street Conservatory : 


Toccata and tngue i@ DMRS. oc ccccsecdcccscsadossevcsese Bach-Tausig 
Sonata appassionata........ 90 6nsdaddaaden bestainenbeaenaula Beethoven 
Allegro assai. 
Andante con moto. . 
Allegro ma non troppo. 
Presto. 


Songs 


““A May Song” J 2 
ay Song ' Nicholas Douty 





**The Moon”’.....’ 

ORT vig ys'hv ne seadsncnsanséobdestabuaciie stensesiee Robert Franz 
Papillons, OP. B..0ccccscccoccecscccccocccccovcverecccccvevesecess Schumann 
Ballade, A flat...... ) 

POOOCE, TOEIc ss Peavcctcccecnccncoccssas ococahensconaeti Chopin 
NS ee ) 
Songs— 

eS  ninscnicvadchsovareseessuesentassaioass Stanley Addicks 

Re I hn ccccnsuvasnavassccaneseseesseh aresnapiaepnedaes Brahms 

a. och enuansude akedesstacdacvurctnssaeuien Franz Riez 
POTD 0.05 ca dcbcthndcssnedececcesachonndtevsasdsectstadepusbans ven Grieg 
POR RONEE TENN svc cnviccbvcddonestnzsescsbedinntesccavenbecastas Raff 


The pupils’ recital at the same excellent institution was 
held on Friday, January 25. 


PROGRAM, 

Piano quartet, Symphony in C........ccccececcccceecceceeceves Schubert 

Andante con moto, 

Mrs. Brown, Miss Yeager, Miss Trumbower, Miss Wareham. 
Piano solo, Sonata No. 7, F major .ccccccscccccsccscesscccccccecs MOBeet 

Allegro assai. 

Miss Isabella Bland. 

Veen? Sete, “Ramat ©... cccoseseveseccevesenesccscaccscces Dudley Buck 
Piano solos— 

‘Le Crepuscule 

Aragonaise”’ 


Weebl sbnnbterseds vesbesaunecsstasasedeuens Bartlett 
Massenet 





Mrs. W. R. Childs. 


Violin sabo, polomnban, O0r 6. occ cccceccncccvcveccccesecescses Wieniawski 
Mr. Reinhold Schewe. 
Piano solo, *‘ Chant sans Paroles ”’...........cseeeeeesees Tschaikowsky 
Miss Mary Immell. 
Vocal solo, *‘ For the Sake of the Past ”...............es+00+++.-Mattei 
Miss Nettie Moore. 
Pie Cae, * Faer Bye By GI Gio ccetivéuc scccbdsvecacesed Grieg 


**Le Matin.” 
* La danse d'Anitra.”’ 
Miss May Evans and Miss Eva Weidler. 
Piano solos- 
“ Papillons” 
Valse, E minor. 


Shibidccns chev ddadiadavetebowvecds badpeesschsneue Grieg 
Chopin 





Miss A. V. Alexander. 
Violin solo, concerto, op. 87, E minor,........cceccsevecses Vieuxtemps 
Allegro moderato. 
Cadenza. 
Adagio. 
Finale. 


Mr. Reinhold Schewe. 
Piano Solo, SOMALA, OP. 18... ccccccesccccrovecsovecercescesoves Beethoven 
First movement. 
Miss Gertrude Slemmer. 


Vocal solo, “‘ Fear Not Ye, O Israel”’..............scceeee Dudley Buck 
Mr. Albert Ross. 
Piano solo, impromptu, “‘Rosamonde”’................0.00005 Schubert 


Miss Carrie Pierman. 
Piano quartet, Symphony No. 1, op. 21,C major........ 
Finale. 
Miss Wiedler, Miss Pierman, Miss Yeager, Miss Wareham. 


.. Beethoven 


The Broad Street Conservatory had the concert of the 
Pupils’ Orchestra, under the direction of Mr. Gilbert R. 
Combs, on last Tuesday evening. The program follows: 





Miele, IR TA” csc cvecndovinsevevesvstacksisisecsecepate Eilenberg 
SC, Se DI vc cesenccecdedcasccededssmecncewus Rossini 
Reteetne, OR Se ot hones ccdbtse venetscéscgidced covteqeees Verdi 
Seeeeeee RONG, SO BG BN occ cen vécccctencs cecvctccuenc Bergson 
Mr. Chas. Riegel. 
ee NE, IE by 68.6 os'cc'n ps cccevecdscehséondauna Wagner 
PND, “NE cues ciécabdenscvsy 0. iveaddotncdadt Waldteufel 
Overture, “* Die Gchoene Galathe ”.........ccccccccccccccccsscecs Suppe 


The Germania Orchestra gave the following excellent 
program last Thursday at the Academy of Fine Arts : 


ITALIAN COMPOSERS’ AND SPOHR DAY. 


vartere, “Dee” bs ccvsccaccece vecevicesevevessscccesee Rossini 
Sree * Tier RE cost cain + acabecdedsncssavesnct ....Donizetti 
Intermezzo from “ Cavalleria Rusticana’’..,............. -...-Mascagni 
Overture, “Der Berggeist ’........cccscececees 


Symphany, “ Consecration of Tones” 
Belaation, * AIGR  cvcsccenes scccvivcssctcsnscetsvesceccesacecaees 
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Y special arrangement made with Tue 
will have each week a page devoted to matters of interest in the musical world 


appertaining principally to the artists under his direct management, not however. 


excluding others. 


the leading papers in the United States these notices will be copied simultaneously in the 


Sunday editions of the large newspapers 


editors will have THe MusicaL Courier sent to them everyweek, calling special attention 
They will also be mailed weekly to all the Conductors, Musical 


to the musical items. 
Societies and Music Festival Committees. 


artists to gain publicity in the right direction, these notices being circulated through a 
news medium having a weekly circulation of over 15,000 copies. 


HENRY WOLFSOHN, 





This is an important move, as by an agreement with a syndicate of 





Musica CourteER, HENRY WOLFSOHN 


in all parts of the country, as their musical 


This will afford an opportunity to our best 


131 East 17th Street, New York. 





Melba sang in Poston last week with the 
3oston Symphony Orchestra in Music Hall and 
drew one of the largest houses of the season, 
long before the beginning of the concert the 
“standing room only” sign being displayed. 
Melba has received a number of offers to appear 
in concerts all over the country, but her previous 
engagements prevent her from accepting any. 
The great prima donna will sail for Europe at 
the close of the opera season. She has made 
arrangements to appear in London with 
Sir Augustus Harris Opera Company early in 
May. 

Hollman was the instrumental last 
Sunday in the Metropolitan Opera House con- 
He was called 


soloist 


cert and made an immense hit. 
out repeatedly after each of his solos and had to 
respond with encores. He certainly may be 
considered one of the world’s greatest ‘cellists 
Elegance of bowing, brilliant technic, warm 


and sympathetic tone are his 


traits which place him above any other artist of | 


his instrument. 

Maconda is quickly coming to the front as 
one of our popular sopranos. She possesses a 
well cultivated high soprano, which she uses 
judiciously, and is particularly happy in selec- 
tions requiring flexibility. She sang last week 
in Madison and ata number of musicales in this 
city, and will be heard this month in Newark, 
Paterson and Philadelphia. 

Heinrich Meyn will very likely romove to 
New York after this season, having a chance to 
sing in one of our fashionable churches. 
has been engaged also as leading baritone in a 


number of spring musical festivals in the New| musical festival, where he will sing in the ex- 


the | 


characteristic | 


He | 


England States and the West. He will sing this 


Liederkranz concert and at 


week in the second 


private musicales. 

Marcella Lindh was remarkably successful 
in the Junior Philharmonic concert last week. 
She has been engaged to sing in the New Hamp 
shire State Musical Festival, which will take 
place early in May and which very likely will be 
made a grand musical gathering. Negotiations 
with several renowned artists are now in prog- 
ress. The association will also have a grand 
| chorus and orchestra. 

Campanari was one of the distinct features 
of the “Falstaff” production in the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House Monday night. His presenta- 
tion of the role of “Ford” was original and 

artistic. Although this artist has an excellent 
offer to appear in London this spring it is doubt- 
ful whether he will accept, as he has a number 


of offers to appear in opera and musical festivals. 


Some contracts for the latter have already been 
closed. 

Eleanor Meridith was in the city last week 
and sang for several church committees. She 
has received an ofter from two different churches 
| but has not positively decided which one she will 
It is certain, however, that she will re- 
She has 


accept. 
|side in New York the coming year. 
been engaged for the Albany Musical Festival, 


where she will sing the “ Hora Novissima” anda 
number of Wagner selections. 

Conrad Behrens, the popular basso, is busy 
at present preparing* for the season of German 
opera the end of this month. It is very likely 
| that he will again go to Montreal for the April 


| . 7 ” ~ . 
| cerpts from the “Flying Dutchman” and Saint- 


Saéns’ “Samson and Dalilah.” 

Lillian Blauvelt has almost the whole month 
of February filled with local and Western en- 
g Monday she sang with the Boston 
| Symphony in Philadelphia, and after the concert 
left for Pittsburg, where she sang February 5. 
On the 7th and 8th she sings in Marietta; 9th, 
St. Louis ; 11th, Dayton, and the week following 
she will sing in New York and Boston. She 
will be the leading prima denna of the Cortland 
Musical Festival, which will be given during the 
first week of June. 

G. W. Ferguson has been specially en 
by the St. Louis Choral Society to sing Hoffman's 
“ Editha” which will be produced in that city 


agements 


oe 
S 


aged 


by the Oratorio Society under the direction of 


'their new conductor, Albert Ernst, formerly of 


this city. He will then give several song recitals 
prior to his appearance with the Apollo Club in 
Chicago. 

Adele Aus der Ohe just returned from her 
winter trip and will be heard for the first time 
this season in New York Friday and Saturday, 
in the Philharmonic Society concert, where she 
will play the Tschaikowsky concerto. The fair 
pianist had a remarkable success on her last tour, 
and she will play return engagements in almost 
every place she appeared. 

W. H. Rieger will be one 
tenors of the Stewart festival 
be made during the latter part of April and May 
He will sing 
iter will 


of the leading 
tour which will 


in New England and the West. 
] 


this week with the Chicago Apol le 


lo and lz 
give a number of song recitaJs in several West- 
ern cities. 

Currie Duke played in Bridgeport and at Mrs. 
Keyes’ musicale last week. This week she has a 
number of engagements in Boston and Brookline, 
and immediately after these will make another 
short tonr with the Sousa Band through the New 
England States. She had been the recipient of 
Baltimore and 
Southern 


many social honors while in 


Washington, particularly from her 
friends, 

The Harlem Philharmonic w 
second concert February 13 and 141n the Harlem 


The society will have 


311 
hii 


give its 
Opera House Music Hall. 
the assistance of Hollman the ’cellist, who will 
play a new concerto never before heard in this 
country. 

Effie Stewart 


severe attack of the 


has just recovered from a 


“grippe’’ and will soon be 
ready for work again. She is negotiating with 
the committee of the Albany Festival to sing 
Music” 


laneons selections at another concert. 


Bach’s ‘“ Passion and several miscel- 


Julie L. Wyman inaugurated a series of 
concerts given by the Musical Association in 
Manchester and also sang in a song recital with 
Ethelbert Nevin in Detroit. This week she will 
sing in Chicago and a number of other Western 
cities. She will very likely return to Europe in 
the spring and for next year accept an operatic 
engagement in Marseilles. 

Elsa Kutscherra was very successful in the 
“Ethical Culture” n Carnegie Music 
Hall, where she appeared with Gerardy and 


concert 1 
Stavenhagen. This week she will sing in a pr:- 
for 


songs, 


vate musical, interpreting Chopin 
which her voice and style are particularly well 
adapted. She will 


Wagner’s “Siegfried” during the forthcoming 


appear as “Brunhilde”’ in 
season of German opera. 

Thomson expects to leave for Europe in early 
March. 
that he received a large number of offers for 


His success in Boston was so enormous 
return engagements. His time being booked so 
far ahead, however, he can only accept to play a 
He 
will also be heard again in several matinées in 
New York before his departure for Europe. 


recital in Boston Music Hall February 19. 
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This Paper has the Largest Guaranteed Circulation of any 


Journal in the Music Trade. 





NOTICE. 
New subscribers to insure prompt de-| 
livery of THE MUSICAL COURIER should | 
of their — 


remit the amount 


with the order. 
| 





T is about time to hear something new in Schwan- | 
der The mechanical genius of the 
Schwander house is never idle. Improvements come 
so often that the trade looks constantly for news of 


actions. 


+> 


them 

A PAMPHLET bristling with queries from the 
Marshall & Wendell Piano Manufacturing Com- 

pany has reached this office. The queries are regard- 

ing the Marshall & Wendell pianos, and they are 


well met. A good scheme. 
+> 
O piano concern has less trouble with its product 
than the Jewett Piano Company, of Leominster, 


; all instruments are finished thoroughly before 
That's oniy one excellent point 
There are many more. 


Mass 
going to customers 


in the Jewett piano. 

STEAMER bound for Bermuda, which sails on | 
A February 20, will bear away two well- -known | ! 
men who will remain there a few weeks resting. Mr. | 
Karl Fink, of Alfred Dolge & Son, is one; Mr. Louis | 
P, Bach, Kranich & Bach, is the other. Both are | 
hard workers and are deserving of rest. 


or 
HE new patented fallboard of Newby & Evans 
is taking splendidly. The fallboard folds back 
and is then pushed out of the way while the swing 
front music desk comes out automatically. The im- 
provement, protected by letters patent, lies in the | 
mechanism through which the fall is pushed back at 
any point without gybing or binding. 
a a 
EALERS who visit New York to select stock will | 
D miss it if they do not inspect the instruments of 
Kranich & Bach. They will see that the warerooms | 
of this concern are well stocked, as Kranich & Bach 
believe that no agent's order should remain unfilled 
for want of stock. There’s a point appreciated by 
dealers, particularly around the holidays. 
or 


E learn that Knabe Hall in Cincinnati has had | 

its title changed to Levassor Hall. The nam- 

ing of halls under the titles of piano manufacturers 

in cities or establishments far from the local head- 

quarters or independent of the control of the manu- 

facturers is apt at any time to result in just such a | 
change as the above. 


+> 





of 





=+2 


HE value in our modern days of organization, as 
‘} applied to the piano and organ business, has 
never been demonstrated more emphatically than in 
the case of the Chicago Cottage Organ Company, | 
which is conducting its enormous affairs entirely free | 


from friction, such as is frequently felt in smaller | 


concerns where there is an absence of system. 
Mr. H. D. Cable, the president of the company, who 
originated and adapted the present system of organi- 


‘H 


zation, is finding every day and every hour that his 


| principle from the very outset was correct, and that 


his views regarding the piano and organ business 
were consistent with the evolution of the general 
| trade in the United States. 
<+> 

OW many piano manufacturers make it their 

business to survey the action department care- 
fully? How many devote as much attention to the 
action as they do to the veneers and case work? How 


|many make an effort to study action principles? 


How many ever visit action factories? How many 
visit any action factories except those in which their 
actions are made? How many know anything about 
other actions than their own? How many have vis- 
ited the big action factories of Comstock, Cheney & 
Co. at Ivoryton, Conn.? 
+> 

E wonder if Hon. Seth Low and the faculty of 
W Columbia College are aware of the fact that 
Morris Steinert, who lectured on the ‘‘ Evolution of 
the Pianoforte,” under the auspices of the college, at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art on Saturday, Feb- 
(or at least was announced to lecture), is a 
piano dealer of New Haven? A piano dealer is the 
proper man to lecture on that subject; but do the 
Hon. Seth Low and the faculty of Columbia College 
know that the lecturer is engaged in buying and sell- 
ing new and old pianofortes? We have an affidavit 
of his in our possession in which he swears to this. 
We should be pleased to publish the lecture if the 


ruary 2 


| faculty or authorities of Columbia College will pro- 


vide us with a copy of it. It may prove interesting 
reading in view of the fact that Steinert is a piano 
dealer, for it may show the proper erudition. 
= 
NE of the busiest places in New York is the 
(0) Strauch action, key and hammer factories. It 


| would naturally follow that Strauch Brothers are 


among the busiest of men. They are and they are 
not. Mr. Peter Strauch is too good a business man 
to be what is commonly called busy, and his capacity 
for work is so large that what would drive the ordi- 
nary business man beyond an even working balance 
merely causes him to be only a little quicker in de- 
cision and the throwing of further detail on his two 
sons. The enlargement of the business last sum- 
mer and the adding of two other manufactured 
articles—keys and hammers—did not seem to cause 
a ripple in the routine. It’s system that accom- 


| plishes great results, and the man originating and 
| controlling the system should not be busy, and he 


will not if he be a big man. 
or 
REPARATORY to the opening of the new and 
elegant warerooms of the Manufacturers’ Piano 
Company at Chicago, which is set down for February 
10, A. M. Wright, manager of the company, arrived 
in New York Wednesday night, and on Thursday 
and Friday selected a magnificent and large stock of 
Weber, Wheelock, Lindemann and Stuyvesant pianos, 
returning to Chicago Saturday. 

The promptitude with which Chicago men do things 
shows itself in this hurried trip of Mr. Wright's, and 
an inspection of his selected stock of Weber pianos 
on Saturday by a representative of THE MUSICAL 
CouRIER proved conclusively the thoroughness of the 


work of Chicago men of Mr. Wright's stamp. A finer 
or more complete stock of Weber pianos has rarely, if 
ever, been seen ready for shipment. A thoroughand 
competent man is Mr. A. M. Wright, and he is light- 
ning in matters of judgment. 
= 
R. GEO. P. BENT expects to get into his new 
M factory, corner Washington boulevard and 
Sangamon street, Chicago, by May 1. All indications 
point tothe fact that Mr. Bent will have one of the most 
modern practical piano factories in the United States, 
and we mean this without the slightest reservation. 
He has taken advantage of every device known in 
the construction of buildings, and in the application 
of that construction to piano buildings, to put up a 
factory establishment of the very latest pattern. 
The full details of the same will in due time appear 
in these columns. 

We judge from the floor space and the arrange- 
ment of the general mechanism that the factory will 
be able to produce about 3,000 pianos a year and 
about 5,000 organs a year. The lease in itself is a 
fortune, having been secured under remarkable ad- 
vantages. 

Just at the present we wish to say that the latest 
scale of Geo. P. Bent’s upright pianos is by far the 
the most successful of all his scales, and we recom- 
mend it for examination to everyone who has any 
interest in this department of piano manufacturing. 
A broad, round, full, resonant tone characterizes the 
instrument, and it has a brilliancy in the treble that 
is phenomenal. It is a successful modern upright 
piano. 

a ae 

HE reason why a great many piano dealers in 
this country are not selling a sufficient number 
of organs is because they pay no attention to their 
organ business ; push the organs in back corners and 
under staircases; permit them to be covered with 
dust and treated with general neglect; and give no 
orders to their salesmen to look up the organ cus- 
tomers. Inthe anxiety to sell too many pianos, fre- 
quent piano sales are lost, and organ sales are equal- 
ly lost, because there is no attention paid to the 

organ trade. 

In each and every community there exists an ele- 
ment which can be compared to a fertile field for 
organ cultivation. This element is divided among 
religious people, who in their devout moments seek 
the organ, and who also need it in their services at 
home. Then there isa class of musicians who are 
always susceptible to an organ which has varied 
combinations and a good tone quality. Then there 
is a poorer class of people who cannot afford to pay 
piano instalments, but who would cheerfully make 
up every month an organ payment; and, moreover, 
these organs could virtually and eventually all be 
taken in exchange for pianos; and then on top 
of all these are the more prosperous colored people, 
who are all anxious to own an organ. 

More attention should be paid by the dealers to that 
part of their business, which is elementary organ 
purchasing, and sub rosa we can say to the dealers 
that, considering the investment, the profit on an 
organ is larger than the profit on a piano and the 
risk is smaller. Besides all this, organs need not be 
kept in tune nor do they check. Why not attend to 





your organ business? 
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THE STEINWAY SUIT. 


- — — 


O decision has as yet been arrived at in the pres- 
N ent suit of Mr. Henry W. T. Steinway against 
the several members of the corporation of Steinway 
& Sons. The case is still on as we go to press this 
week and there are no new developments worthy of 
extended record in these columns. There has, how- 
ever, been an impression in some circles that there 
was an allegation of fraud or the fraudulent use of 
the funds of the corporation by the trustees, of which 
at one time Mr. Henry W. T. Steinway was a member, 
and this impression should be corrected inasmuch 
as the present contention is but for the return of cer- 
tain moneys to the corporation of Steinway & Sons 
by the trustees of Steinway & Sons which, robbed of 
legal verbiage, means paying money back to them- 
selves. 
* The allegationis, as we understand it, that certain 
sums of money have been spent unwisely, though at 
the time of the decision that the corporation should 
make such expenditures the plaintiff did in some 
cases vote his assent and further showed his ap- 
proval of the schemes by personal participation, as 
in his gift of books to the Free Library at Steinway, 
L. IL, the original fund for which he now maintains 
were unwisely if not unlawfully given by the corpora- 
tion. 

There are too many details in the present entan- 
glement to permit of our presenting an itemized re- 
port, and the mere fact that it is but an internecine 
quarrel robs it of general interest in the newspaper 
sense. The expenditures complained of, or at least 
a goodly portion of them, are of a nature that are 
entered on the books of all first-class piano houses, 
and in fact are of a nature considered within the 
strictest meaning of legitimate business expenses by 
concerns in all lines of business wherein the product 
depends to a degree for its success upon the fur- 
therance of the interests of the house by outside 
parties or specialists, besides the general broader 
scheme of laying out an institution on wide lines 
that shall surpass the limitattons of a mere ordinary 
commercial venture. 

Probably the most remarkable thing in connection 
with the present suit is the exhibition of the marvel- 
ous memory of Mr. Wm. Steinway, who, to the 
amazement of the court, counsel and spectators, was 
able to give the details of transactions which occurred 
forty or forty-five years ago, giving the particulars of 
each item as to the date, the circumstances, the exact 
amount and even the hour of the day of the occur- 
rence. 


PROBABILITIES. 


> 


HE difference in freight is a tremendous object in 
the wholesale sale of a cheap piano. Shipping 
a cheap piano from New York to Denver, and ship- 
ping the same kind of piano from Chicago to Den- 
ver, makes the sale of the New York piano impossi- 
ble. Then there are certain local facilities concen- 
trated in Chicago in the shape of freight advantages, 
and this makes it nearly impossible for a New York 
cheap piano (and by cheap we mean low grade) to be 
shipped to points in Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin or the Northwest, on anywhere near an equal- 
ity with the Chicago shipments. 

There is but one natural inference to be drawn from 
this, and that is that the Chicago cheap piano will be 
sold where the New York cheap piano cannot be sold 
for this reason alone. 

If the cheap piano is going to become a permanent 
feature of the piano business, there is no other place 
where it can be made except in Chicago, particularly 
if we remember that raw material, as we may call it, 
has the same advantages as applied to Chicago; that 
is to say the piano can be made cheaper in Chicago 
than anywhere else. Nowif it can be made cheaper 
and shipped cheaper, why naturally it can be sold 
cheaper, and of course if sold cheaper it will be 
bought cheaper. 

At the present time a good many experiments are 
being made in Chicago in cheap goods, and it will 
take all of this year to get these straightened out 
into industrial plans. By 1896 we expect to see half 
a dozen cheap piano manufacturing establishments 
running, and there is no doubt that they will all 
make a fair profit on their investments. The nearer 
we get down to the staple the closer the profits, and 
if these manufacturing establishments only remain in 








legitimate bounds; if they refuse to stencil; if they 
put their names into the iron plates and on the front 
boards, and sell the goods for what they are; if they 
prevent the unscrupulous dealers from speculating in 
these instruments, but compel them to deal legiti- 
mately in them, nothing can be said against them. 

A low grade piano as a low grade piano has always 
existed, and always will exist. From a musical point 
of view we are opposed to it because we believe in 
musical instruments, but as a commercial factor the 
cheap piano cannot be ignored. Its legitimate as- 
pects do not disturb us. It is as the means toward il- 
legitimate transactions that we constantly keep atten- 
tion focussed upon it. Jones has as much right to 
make a Jones piano for $100 as Smith has to make a 
Smith piano for $200, but the Jones piano must not be 
sold as the Smith piano. 

It looks to us, therefore, as if Chicago is going to 
make a great many cheap and low grade pianos in 
the future. 





TO THEM. 


> 


JUSTICE 


HE time has come when the manufacturers of 
first-class pianos who have had their names and 
the reputation of their instruments keptin the shadow 
of certain influential names, should get the common, 
ordinary justice that is due to their efforts and to the 
quality and the merit of the pianos they manufac- 
ture. Sooner or later this recognition had to come 
to them. 

Traditions and motives are all very well in their 
place, but they are the greatest obstacles to progress 
in art as well as obstacles to progress in commerce, 
and, while to them a certain amount of respect is due, 
their worship must not interfere with justice to those 
to whom justice is due. 

In everything that has been said in this paper re- 
garding the Knabe piano nothing has been uttered 
against the honor, the standing and the integrity of 
that renowned old house. We have not discussed 
the firm of Knabe; we have merely exercised the 
common privilege of music critics in criticising pianos 
they make, and in course of this criticism of neces- 
sity the fact became a demonstration that other 
pianos, younger in years and less known, had been 
suffering for years past under a condition that pre- 
vented the instruments from receiving the due share 
of praise, simply because such houses as Knabe re- 
ceived an undue lustre, merely because of the age of 
the house. This lustre obliterated the merits that 
are due to the instruments of more modern make. 

We furthermore believe, when this matter has 
reached its full conclusion, that it will be considered 
by the friends of the Knabe piano as a source of 
blessing to their instrument. This is an age of criti- 
cism, and those who remain dead to its motives and 
its appeals are not riding on the crest of the progres- 
sive wave. Every institution is subject to criticism ; 
every manufacturer's product is subject to criticism ; 
newspapers are subject to criticism ; editors are sub- 
ject to criticism. If all of us would be dead to its 
appeals, criticism itself would die, but the tendency 
of the age is to listen to its warnings, and for that 
reason we believe that the strictures on the Knabe 
piano will, in the long run, prove a blessing to the 
instrument and its makers. 

But during the progress of this evolution the new 
modern progressive first-class piano made by the 
younger houses will come in for that recognition 
which it has all along deserved, and which THE 
MUSICAL COURIER has been striving to credit it with. 
During the progress of this evolution benefits will 
accrue to the makers of these instruments which 
they never could have secured without the fearless 
and outspoken methods of this paper in its criticisms 
of the Knabe piano. 

What, after all, is the function of a music trade 
paper? Someone in discussing this matter stated 
that the proper thing under the circumstances to 
have done was to have remained silent, And why? 
The house of Knabe had an important advertising 
contract with this paper, but that was no reason to 
remain silent. Advertising patronage does not con- 
trol criticism in these columns. The risk of losing 
that advertisement did not deter this paper from ex- 
pressing the truth. Consequently,the only benefit 
that would come to THE MUSICAL COURIER from the 
publication of honest criticism was the consciousness 
of fearlessly expressing its opinion. During all this 
time we kept steadily in view the fact that we were 
criticising the product of one of the most honorable 
and distinguished firms of the piano trade in the 








world ; and while doing so we also kept in view the 
fact that we owed justice to the makers of first-class 
pianos who could never have risen from a condition 
of semi-obscurity except through the means of a paper 
that was willing to give them the justice that was 
due to them, even ata loss toits business. 








ARE ALL CORRUPT ? 
; a Z 
NFORTUNATELY for the moral tone of the 

U piano trade, a certain class of very narrow- 
minded men who happen to be identified with petty 
journalism have sought to disseminate the impres- 
sion that the music criticisms passed upon the quali- 
ties of the Knabe piano were inspired by corrupt 
motives, and that there was no truth to the analyses 
printed in the various papers that published a con- 
sensus of opinion on the subject. 

Several New York papers, four Philadelphia pa- 
pers, a Boston paper, a Springfield paper, a Buffalo 
paper and a Cincinnati paper—all the critics of all 
these papers reached the same conclusion regarding 
the Knabe grand pianos used by Stavenhagen and 
Lachaume. Now come two additional critics who 
within recent dates express the following opinions on 
the same make—the Knabe: 

Boston “ Herald,” January 24, 1895. 

Mr. Lachaume, whose beautiful technic is always a charming 
factor in his playing, gave a very poetic and interesting reading of 
the Chopin scherzo. Unfortunately whenever the piano on which he 
played was called on to respond to a forte effect it jingled dreadfully, 
especially in the bass, and nothing came out clearly. The same un- 
favorable results were frequently heard in the Beethoven sonata, 
and as often marred the efforts of the player and overpowered the 
violin. ¥ 

Springfield ‘‘ Daily Republican,’ January 23, 1895. 

He was somewhat hampered by his instrument, which was lacking 
in volume and in singing quality, a defect which was specially ap- 
parent in the Chopin selections. 

In all calmness we should like to ask whether all 
these critics, distributed over a large section of coun- 
try, are corrupt? Are they all corrupt and incompe- 
tent? Are they all willing to sell their souls for 
money or advantages equivalent to money? Are 
they all deaf? Are they all wrong? 

Is it not a lasting shame to the whole combined 
trade that the expression of a critical opinion on a 
musical instrument which is placed before the public 
as an invitation to criticise—is it not a shame that 
such expression of opinion is at once looked upon as 
corrupt and as the result of certain deals or arrange- 
ments between editors and critics and jealous piano 
firms? Whoisinvolved? Not the editors or critics 
to half the extent to which the piano men themselves 
are involved. It simply signifies that if conditions 
were reversed, all or any of them would do it, for 
those who make the charge against others at once 
admit the possibility of culpability which certainly 
includes them. 

It also includes the element of fear, for it shows 
that piano manufacturers are afraid of criticism. If 
so, why have the piano publicly played? The Knabe 
house certainly shows no fear, for, notwithstanding 
continued adverse criticism, it permits its grands to 
continue to be used before the musical public. 

The worst of all exhibitions is made by the music 
trade press itself, which claims that competition is at 
the bottom of these criticisms. That reminds us of 
the man who cut off his nose to spite his face. Self- 
inflicted blows of that kind are more damaging than 
anything that could possibly be done against those 
papers from the outside. And howstrange it is that 
the men who edit them claim to be intelligent in the 
face of such suicidal blunders! No wonder it isalla 
child's play. 


NEW FACTORY. 
> 

HE Conover Piano Company, Chicago, has just 
T concluded a contract for the erection of a large 
piano factory building on the property of the Chicago 
Cottage Organ Company, near the factory of the 
latter. The lease of the present Conover factory ex- 
pires soon, and the new factory will be completed in 
time to be in shape to receive the Conover outfit. 
The present output of Conover pianos is over 100 a 
month. 

There is no truth in the report that the Chicago 
Cottage Organ Company is about to begin the manu- 
facture of a cheap piano. This report has been cir- 
culated in the small music trade press, but there is 
no foundation for it. 








Geo. I. Wilson, the traveling salesman for the Decatur branch of 
the W. W. Kimball Company, whose arrest at Arcola, IlL, on the 
charge of forgery was reported last week, has been acquitted. 








R. RUDOLF DOLGE will sail for Europe on the 
steamer Paris of the American line to-day in- 
stead of Saturday, as announced previously. Mr. C. 
Bruno will accompany him. Bon voyage! 
=r 


SONS’ firm, of Philadelphia, Pa., 


LASIUS & 
has added a large line of musical merchandise | 


and small goods, giving up one-half of their 1103 
Chestnut street store to accommodate this new busi- 
ness. The house proposes to push this trade exten- 
sively. 
aad 
HE Whitney-Marvin Company, of Detroit, is about 
to sell out its sheet music and small musical in- 
strument departments, as the company arein need of 
the wareroom downsiairs. It is probable that Mr. 
Van Sickle, formerly a partner of Mr. Whitney, will 
purchase the stock, which is extensive. 
oF 
HE MUSICAL COURIER extends its congratula- 
T tions to the music dealer who is fortunate enough 
to have the agency of the Merrill piano. Letthose who 
haven't seen it, take a friendly tip, and do so at their 
earliest opportunity. It is one of the best selling 
instruments in the United States, and is certainly one 
that a live dealer should not overlook. 
<+> 
RADE in the South is also gravitating into the 
control of a limited number of bright men, 
which brings us to remark that one of the very 
brightest and most intelligent of piano and organ 
men in the South is Gilbert Smith, Esq., with head- 
quarters at Atlanta. Mr. Smith has studied the trade 
of his section with such assiduity that he has become 
an authority on the subject. 
<+5 
HE Smith & Barnes Piano Company,of Chicago, is 
making a special Style C upright piano, 4 feet 
9 inches high, triple veneered and automatic music 
desk, carved pilasters, attractive, new style trusses, 
continuous hinge—in short a good looking case all 
over and all around, quick selling and three pedals 
to help along. The dealer can select burl walnut, or 
Hungarian ash or curly maple finished in mahogany 
The instrument means business to a business 
Blasius & Sons are 


color. 
man and is fully warranted. 
selling lots of them in the East and many dealers 
West are handling them. 
or 

E should like any expert to put one of the new, 
W large sized modern Briggs uprights next toa 
Knabe, and then tell us which of the two is the better 
all around piano. We say now that the Briggs is the 
better simply because it is essentially the better ; but 
we should like to see an expert not engaged in jour- 
try the There 
In appearance, 


nalism or professional work two. 
can be no doubt as to the decision. 
in tene quality, in sympathetic touch—in all these 
characteristics the Briggs is superior to the Knabe, 
and it is rank injustice to remain silent when such a 
truth obtrudes itself. 
or 
DEALER in Cedar Rapids, Ia., in publishing a 
A notice of the Bush & Gerts piano, says: ‘‘ Their 
actions are of the highest grades (what is meant by 
the very best; wire A No. 1; 
Well, a piano like that 
should bring about $500 to $750 retail. If the Bush 
& Gerts is such a piano, how is it that $150 cash will 
buy one? Is it not rather foolish to advertise cheap 
pianos in such extravagant fashion? The Bush & 
in its place, but out of its 


highest grades? ); felt 
scale the most perfect.” 


Gerts piano is all right 
grade it becomes misplaced and creates just such 
criticism as this, which must be published to protect 
the regular dealers in and around Cedar Rapids. 


os 

HE business world appreciates honesty of pur- 
pose, but it applauds the results of honest pur- 
pose more. The purpose to build an honest piano is 
one thing, the achievement another. So many temp- 
tations to cheapen are on all sides that many men 
have listened to the cheap talk, and by turning aside 
from their honest purpose have but reaped a tem- 
porary advantage, and in the end brought forth a 

low grade of product. 

One of the concerns which has not listened to 
temptation, and which has always brought out the 
results of honest purpose, is Strich & Zeidler. Their 
product is better than it ever was, and as a result of 
this perseverance to principles the firm's piano is 
winning splendidly. 


THE 








MUSICAL COURIER. 











E are prepared to officially deny that the 
W. W. Kimball Company, of Chicago, has 
formed any corporation or has any interest in any 
corporation in New York State, as has been pub- 
lished in some of the small trade papers. The full 
and complete report of the W. W. Kimball Com- 
pany’s move at Syracuse for the proper control of 
their Eastern interests is given in another column of 
this issue. 
s+ 
EGOTIATIONS have been pending for some 
N time between the Hallet & Davis Company, of 
Boston, and the Schaeffer Piano Company, by which 
the former is to acquire an interest in the latter con- 
cern, of which Mr. I. N. Rice is proprietor, while he 
at the same time is the traveling representative for 
the Hallet & Davis Company. Up to the moment 
that the last forms of this issue closed we were 
unable to learn if the negotiations had reached a 
favorable conclusion. 


CHICACO BY WIRE. 


—_— > 





CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, ' 
226 WABASH AVENUE, February 5, 1895. f 


T the annual meeting of Lyon, Potter & Co. the 
A following officers were elected: President, 
Wm. Steinway ; vice-president, Mrs. Geo. W. Lyon; 
secretary and treasurer, E. A. Potter. 

The board of directors consists of Mr. Wm. Stein- 
way, Chas, Steinway, Mrs. Geo. W. Lyon, Mr. E. A. 
Potter and Mr. Nahum Stetson. 

It was decided at the meeting that the company 
should remain in the building occupied at present, 
which thus throws the lease of the buildi-g at Jack- 
son street and Wabash avenue into the market for 
sale. 

At the annual meeting of the Story & Clark Organ 
Company only routine business was transacted, and 
the old officers were re-elected. 

The annual meeting of Schaff Brothers Company 
takes place February 6, on which occasion the num- 
ber of directors will be reduced from five to three 
and the old officers will be re-elected. 

The Chickering-Summy combination has leased 
No. 233 Wabash avenue, which immediately adjoins 
the wareroom of the Steger Company, for the sum of 
$7,000 per year on a five year lease. The name of 
Mr. John Brooks, of the large crockery house of Pit- 
kin & Brooks, appears on the lease, thus establishing 
the latter’s- connection with the combination. The 
building will be entirely remodeled. 

Mr. Chas. Steinway and Mr. Nahum Stetson, of New 
York; Mr. Wm. Rohlfing, of Milwaukee, and Mr. E. 
W. Furbush, of Boston, have been in town. 


A SUIT AT LAW. 
> 

HE MUSICAL COURIER Company and Marc A. 
Blumenberg have been made defendants in a 
suit-at-law brought by Morris Steinert, of New 
Haven, in the United States Circuit Court for the 
Southern District of New York. Mr. Steinert wants 
$50,000 damages. Full and complete details of the 
case will be reported in these columns, as is usual in 

such instances, at the proper time. 


KIMBALL EAST AND WEST. 
sin 

HE W. W. Kimball Company, of Chicago, has 
7 opened its own branch house at Syracuse, 
N. Y., leasing a large wareroom near or next to 
Leiter Brothers. Wm. T. Crane, who has had charge 
of the New York State agencies, will be the manager, 
and will have a number of assistants. It will bea 
regular Kimball branch. 

The W. W. Kimball Company has also opened a 
branch of its own at Springfield, Ill., with W. H. 
Weir in charge. A full line of Kimball pianos and 
organs will be kepton hand. This is also a regular 
branch house under control of the Chicago office. 


Geo. C. Cox Sick. 
R. GEO. C. COX, of Crawford & Cox, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., who came to New York to meet his wife 
on her return from Europe last Saturday, contracted a cold 
while on the steamer dock and is now quite ill at the St. 
Denis Hotel. He was better Tuesday morning, but not in 
a fit condition to travel. 











Mr. James Campion, the piano case maker, has purchased the old 
Haigh Mill, at Newburgh, N. Y., and is moving his plant from New 
York, where he was located in a portion of the factory premises of 
Ludwig & Co. 





ANNUAL MEETINGS. 


Prescott Piano Company, Concord, N. H. 





At the annual meeting of the Prescott Piano Company 
directors for the coming year were elected as follows: W. 
D. Thompson, George D. B. Prescott, Charles Fairbanks, 
J. E. Fernald, F. P. Andrews, C. C. Danforth and W..M. 
Mason. Ata subsequent meeting of the directors W. D. 
Thompson was re-elected president; George D. B. Prescott 
treasurer and general superintendent ; Charles Fairbanks, 
secretary and assistant superintendent; F. P. Andrews, 
clerk of the board and of the corporation; W. M. Mason, 
auditor, and an executive committee consisting of W. D. 
Thompson, George D. B. Prescott and Charles Fairbanks. 





Wilcox & White Organ Company, Meriden, Conn. 

The annual meeting of the Wilcox & White Organ Com- 
pany was held at its office Monday, January 28. These 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: J. H. White, 
president and treasurer ; F. E. Bemis, secretary ; Howard 
White, superintendent. 





N. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The annual meeting of the N. Stetson Company, of Phila- 
delphia, held in New York January 27, resulted in the re- 
election of the old officers for 1895. Mr. Woodford, the 
manager, was on with his report. It was a very satisfac- 
tory one. 

Mason & Hamlin Company, Boston, Mass. 

What has been known for some time as the Mason & 
Hamlin Organ and Piano Company has now become the 
Mason & Hamlin Company. The change was made at the 
stockholders’ annual meeting, held at the company’s ware- 
rooms, No. 146 Boylston street, Boston, January 380, at 
which the old board of directors was re-elected, namely : 


Henry Basford, George B. Kelly, James Hollyer, Edward 
P. Mason, Henry Lowell Mason. Edward P. Mason was 
re-elected treasurer, and A. H. Fuucarclerk. At asubse- 
quent meeting of the directors Edward P. Mason was 
chosen president, and Henry Lowell Mason vice-presi- 
dent. —_— 





Estey Organ Company, Brattleboro, Vt. 

The annual meeting of the Estey Organ Company, held 
at Brattleboro, Vt., January 14, resulted in the re-election 
of the old officers of 1894 to serve during the year. The 
usual routine business was transacted, all of which was 
satisfactory to the stockholders. As previously reported, 
Mr. J. Gray Estey, a son of Gen. Julius J. Estey, became 
a director of the concern. 





Waterloo Organ Company, Waterloo, N. Y. 

The annual meeting of the Waterloo Organ Company, 
held at the company’s offices in Waterloo, N. Y., Jannary 
28, resulted in the election of the old board of directors. 
Officers elected were A. C. Reed, president; Malcolm 
Love, secretary and manager; C. G. Reed, treasurer. A 
splendid report of business was submitted and approved. 





Gildemeester & Kroeger. 

The annual meeting of Gildemeester & Kroeger was held 
Monday, February 4, at the offices of the company. The 
usual routine business was transacted and the following 
officers were re-elected: P. J. Gildemeester, president ; 
Henry Kroeger, vice-president ; E. G. Gottschalk, secre- 
tary andtreasurer. These gentlemen, with Jas. A. Mulli- 
gan and Otto Kroeger, compose the board of directors. 
‘The annual reports show that the concern is in an excellent 
condition. 

Probably the Same. 

PIANO swindler who has been operating in 
Michigan and Ohio is probably the same fellow who 
was caught last Saturday and arrested at the Big Four 
freight depot at Indianapolis in the act of shipping a piano 
he had rented several days before from Garlon & Lennox, 
of that city. Hecalled himself Charles Williams. He is 
believed to have secured a piano a week or so before from 

S. E. Clark & Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Gone South. 
R. E. G. GOTTSCHALK, secretary and treas- 
urer of Gildemeester & Kroeger, left for New Or- 
leans Tuesday, where he will] be present at the marriage of 
his sister, Miss Cora Gottschalk, on February 12. Mr. 
Gottschalk will visit a few of the principal Southern cities 
on his return trip to New York. 
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Another Victory for the Automaton 


Piano Company. 

N motion made yesterday before Judge Van 
Q Brunt in the Supreme Court the suit brought by 
Goepel & Raegener on behalf of Ludwig Hupfeld against 
the Automaton Piano Company was for the second time 
practically dismissed. It will be remembered that suit was 
originally brought in New Jersey, and it was dismissed, 
and that the Automaton Piano Company claims that it has 
not received costs in the suit. 

As announced some weeks ago, permission was obtained 
in New York State to again sue the Automaton Piano 
Company, but as it seems from the affidavits filed on the 
motion granted yesterday that the statement that the suit 
had already been dismissed in New Jersey was omitted. 
Further, the injunction granted to the receiver of the Auto- 
maton Piano Company was not modified as it should have 
been, and for these and other reasons Judge Van Brunt 
granted the motion made on behalf of the Automaton 
Piano Company recalling the previous permission granted 
Goepel & Raegner to sue. Although the granting of this 
motion was not on the merits of the controversy, it is still 
a very bad setback to the Hupfel interests, for the reason 
that they will not be able to sue again without giving notice 
to the Automaton Piano Company and showing cause for 
such suit. This the Automaton Piano Company claim they 
cannot do. 

The status of the matter, therefore, at present is that 
the Automaton Piano Company’s suit against Blasius 
& Sons, Stratton & Scribner and 
progress, whereas the suit of Hupfeld against the company 
has been for the second time stopped. So far, the Autom- 
ton Piano Company seem to have all the best of it, and we 
would suggest to the trade the desirability of investigating 
the exact condition of the controversy from both sides of 
the questions before determining whether to handle the 
Automaton or Blasius device. We say this, because we un- 
derstand that there is a general indication that the piano 
trade has come to recognize the value of this self-playing 
attachment as an adjunct tothe regular line of manufac- 
tured pianos. 

Editors The Musical Courier: 

Dear Sixs—In order to enable the trade to form an opin- 
ion on the merits of the controversy existing between the 
Automaton Piano Company and Ludwig Hupfeld and 
his agents, Blasius & Sons, we would respectfully ask 
you to publish the following opinions, which we have re- 
ceived from C. Howlett Davis, the well-known patent ex- 
pert and attorney, of Washington, and S. O. Edmunds, of 


others is in full 


Dyer & Seeley, special counsel of Thos. A. Edison : 
WASHINGTON, January 25, 1895. 
The Automaton Piano Company, 675 Hudson street, New York City 
GENTLEMEN—In accordance with your instructions I have madea 
most careful and exhaustive examination of the claims contained in 
the letters patent No. 347,134, granted to Roswell T.S h, of Nashua, 
N. H., under which you are bringing suit against Ludwig Hupfeld, 
Blasius & Sons and others who are dealing and seiling a device said 








j 


to be manufactured by the aforesaid Ludwig Hupfeld, of Leipsic, 
Germany 

I have carefully and thoroughly examined the said device, and am 
convinced that the same is an infringement of the fifth claim of the 
patent, and which is as follows: 

‘*5. In an apparatus for operating a keyboard instrument in com- 
bination with aseries of actuating rods pivoted upon a correspond- 
ing series of key strikers, a series of spring actuated selectors ful- 
crumed between their ends, and having one end loosely connected 
with said actuating rods, a perforated music sheet, which the beveled 
points upon the other end of said selectors engage, and a motor 
arranged in front of each actuating rod, with which said rod is en- 
gaged by the point of the selector falling through an opening in the 
music sheet, substantially as specified.’”’ 

I found contained in the instrument which I examined at Messrs. 





Blasius & Sons every element of the foregoing claim, and I have no 
hesitation in stating that in my opinion the courts will grant an in- 
junction to the suit now being brought against these parties. 


Slened) G. HOWLETT DAVIS 


WASHINGTON, January 18, 1895. 
The Automaton Piano Company, 675 Hudson street, New York 
GENTLEMEN —In accordance with your instructions 1 have madea 
atent No. 429,419, dated June 3, 1890, 


nburg, Germany, and under which 





careful examination of the 





granted to E. Captaine, at 
patent you inform me that suit has been brought against you for in- 
fringement by Messrs. Goepel & Raegener, of New York city. 

Inasmuch asI had examined this patent for you at the time you 
held an option for the purchase thereof the subject matter is quite 
familiar to me. 

I find that the patent as originally filed contained eight claims, and 
that the examiners refused to allow three of such claims on the 
ground of a prior patent granted to Roswell T. Smith, and on ac- 
count of other patents. 

I find that the five claims allowed are as follows: 

I. For the device described in the rejected claims “IN COMBINA- 
rION WITH A VERTICALLY ADJUSTABLE BLOCK IN WHICH A KEY 
PRESSER IS PIVOTED.” 

lI. For the device described in the rejected claims “IN COMBINA- 
TION WITH A SCREW SCREWED INTO A SCREW BLOCK, FOR VERTI- 
CALLY ADJUSTING SUCH BLOCK.” 

Ill. For the device described in the rejected claims “IN COM- 
BINATION WITH A LATERAL ADJUSTING KEY PRESSING HEAD, &c." 

IV. For the device described in the rejected claims “IN COMBINA- 
PION WITH PIVOTED ADJUSTABLE PLATES AND RAIL.” 

V. For the device described in the rejected claims “IN COMBINA- 
TION WITH THE SAID PIVOTED PLATES RESTING FLAT UPON THE 


SAID RAIL.” 

The first three of the above mentioned claims provide for a com- 
bination of parts in which the lateral and vertical adjustment of 
small individual key pressers provided to fit over the ivory keys of 


the piano is the main feature, and constitutes the only novelty as con- 
sidered in relation to the rejected claims. 

I do not find that you use such construction or that you use any 
equivalent therefor, for the reason that you strike the keys from 
the back, where the strikers are permanently located, thus avoiding 
the necessity of adjustment each time the instrument is used. 

I find the twoclaims cover a combination of parts forming a de- 
vice in which the fingers or selectors are spread apart or concentrat- 
ed, as may be desired, according to the expansion or contraction of 
the perforated sheets, this device constituting the only feature of 
novelty, as distinct from the lack of novelty contained in the rejected 
claim. 

I find no such nor similar construction, nor even substitute there- 
for, in your device. 

The incontrovertible fact, therefore, appears that you are being 
sued for the infringement of the claims of a patent, the subject 
matter of which you do not use in any shape, form or manner. 

Under these circumstances, and after a most careful and compre- 
hensive consideration of the whole subject, I am of the opinion that 
the suit brought against you is puerile and frivolous, and am pre- 
pared to stake my professional reputation that the same will be dis- 
missed on its merits should it be ever brought into court. 

(Signed) G. HOWLETT DAVIs. 


NEW YORK, January 26, 1895. 
Automaton Piano Company, New York 

GENTLEMEN—In response to your request for my opinion as to the 
scope and validity of letters patent No. 429,419, granted to Emil Capi- 
taine, and alleged infringement thereof by the device now being 
placed on the market by you, I beg to say that a careful examination 
of the subject has convinced me that said patent cannot be sustained 
with a construction of its claims sufficiently broad to include your 
piano attachment. Indeed, itfis doubtful whether, even with the lim- 
ited construction of the claims which would preclude the holding of 
infringement by you, this patent could be sustained. 

An examination of the file, wrapper and contents, discloses that the 
application originally contained three claims, much broader in their 
scope than the four claims with which the patent was subsequently 
granted. Further than this, it will be inexpedient to consider the 
scope of these claims. The application filed also discloses the fact 
that these claims were rejected by the Patent Office, and this rejec- 
tion acquiesced in by the applicant’s attorneys, who withdrew the 
broad claims and thereupon the patent was granted, containing only 
the narrow claims, which I find are limited to the specific construc- 
tion 

I donot understand that you wish me to discuss exhaustively the 
scope of these limited claims and their bearing upon the apparatus 
which you manufacture. It will therefore probably be sufficient to 
say that I find these claims limited to certain details of construction 
which you do not employ 

As to the law upon the subject I can only say that the consensus of 
judicial opinion is that the scope of claims cannot be expanded or en- 
larged beyond the fair import of theirterms. The reports and text 
books are replete with cases bearing out this general proposition 
Among them I call your attention to: 

Goodyear Dental Vulcanite Co. v. Davis, 102 U. S, 222 
Delong wv. Bickford, 13 Fed. Rep. 32 

Keystone Bridge Co. v. Phoenix Iron Co., 95 U. S. 274. 
Detmold v. Reeves, 1 Fisher, 127. 

Further than this I have to say that by the rejection and with- 
drawal of those claims of the Capitaine application, which were 





broader in scope than those contained in the patent as issued, the 
patentee, and, of course, his assignee, are estopped from contending 
that theclaims of the patent should be given a construction coincident 
with that of the broader claims had they been granted. That is to 
Ss the patentee has ac- 





say, that by withdrawing these broad cla 
quiesced in the holding of the Patent Office, that they covered a sub- 
ject matter which was unpatentable. In this connection I beg to call 
your attention to the case of Sargent v. Hall Safeand Lock Company, 
114 U. S , 63, 86, in which Judge Blatchford said : 

“In patents for combinations ot mechanism, limitations and pro- 
visos imposed by the inventor, especially such as were introduced 
into an application after it had been persistently rejected, must be 
strictly construed against the inventor and in favor of the public and 
looked upon as in the nature of disclaimers.” 

See also Shepard v. Carrigan, 116 U.S., 593, in which Mr. Justice 
Woods said : 

“If an applicant in order to get his patent accepts one with a nar- 
rower claim than that contained in his original application he is 
bound by it.” 

In Sutter v. Robinson, 119 U. S., p. 530, the court said: 

‘‘A comparison of the patent is granted with the application very 
conclusively establishing the limits within which the patentee’s claims 
must be confined. He is not at liberty now to insist upon a construc- 
tion of his patent which will include what he was especially required 
to abandon and disavow asa condition of the grant. (Shepard 
Carrigan, 116 U. S., 593, and cases there cited.)” 

The above cases are but a few of the very large number bearing 
out the general propositions to which I have referred 
hesitation in saying that regardless of any doubt as to whether, in 


I have no 


view of the prior art, the claims of the patent as granted can or can- 
not be sustained, there can be no question but that these claims are 
limited to the specific construction upon which they are drawn, and 
that inasmuch as this construction is not employed by you, nor is 
any equivalent thereof so employed, those claims cannot be sus- 
tained upon a construction sufficiently broad to entitle the com- 
plainant to a recovery. Yours very truly, 


(Signed) S. O. EDMUNDS. 


We feel that further comment, in view of these opinions, 
is quite superfluous. We only desire to say that we trust 
that the general trade will obtain from these opinions and 
from this controversy a somewhat better knowledge of the 
patent law as applied to industrial enterprises than they 
have hitherto had. 

Apologizing for incroaching to this extent upon your 
valuable space, but feeling sure that the matter is of suffi- 
cient interest to your readers to justify the same, I remain, 

Yours truly, EmIL KLaABeRr, 
Automaton Piano Company. 
* * 
AUTOMATON PIANO COMPANY WAREROOMS, } 
1199 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, January 30, 1895. } 
Editor The Musical Courter, New York: 

DEAR SiR - Of recent date we have received many inquiries asking 
if the fitting of our attachment toa piano is injurious or detrimental 
tothe same. Since the advent on the market of various imitations of 
our device we can readily understand the cause of such questions. 
We think the letter written by Messrs. Steinway & Sons to Mr. L. M. 





Hornthal, of Messrs. Hornthal, Weissman & Co., of this city, should 





effectually set at rest any question that might arise in the minds of 
intending purchasers on this score. 

The letter is as follows: 

NEW YORK, January 19, 1895. 
L. M. Hornthal, Esq., of Messrs. Hornthal, Weissman & Co., 670 
Broadway, New York : , 

DEAR SIR—Replying to your favor of the 17th inst., we beg to state 
that we are familiar with the self-playing attachment manufactured 
by the Automaton Piano Company, of this city. : 

A great many of our pianos have been fitted with these attach- 
ments for our patrons, and we have so far not heard that in any in- 
stance they have proved detrimental or injurious to the pianos to 
which they were attached. 

We have made a careful examination of its mechanical construc- 
tion, and believe it does not interfere in any way with the use of the 
piano in the ordinary manner, and we have no hesitation in saying 
that in its present form you are perfectly safe in having this attach- 
ment fitted to your piano. Yours truly, 

(Signed) STEINWAY & SONS, 

In conclusion we would say that bearing in mind the known con- 
servatism of the house of Steinway & Sons, we feel doubly proud 
of their indorsement, which we have obtained permission from 
them to use for publication 


Yours respectfully, EMIL KLABER, 
Automaton Piano Company. 
* * * 
AUTOMATON PIANO COMPANY WAREROOMS, ) 
1199 Broadway, < 


NEw YORK, February 4, 1895. ) 

Editors The Musical Courier, N Yor’ 
DEAR SIR—We take pleasure in 
Frank A. Stratton & Co., successors to Stratton & Scribner, have 


rming you that the firm of 





abandoned the sale of the Hupfeld attachment, and have entered into 


an undertaking whereby they desist from further infringement in 
the future. Under these circumstances, we have instructed counsel 
to discontinue suit against them 
We desire to state, however, that our suit against Messrs. Blasius & 
Sons, Mellor & Hoene and others will be pushed to the fullest extent 
possible, and we again take this opportunity of stating that we shall 
not hesitate to commence suit against any parties that we may find 
handling or selling the Hupfeld 
Faithfully yours, AUTOMATON PIANO COMPANY, 
EMIL KLABER. 


device. 


Will They Incorporate ? 

HERE are rumors of the firm of Decker Broth- 

ers becoming a corporation, with Mr. Dieckman, of the 

office, and Mr. Friese, of the factory, added to the present 

members of the concern. Rumor has it that the late John 

Jacob Decker desired that these two old and faithful em- 

ployés should go into the business. To meet his wishes 
an incorporation was necessary. 

To get at the case a representative of Tur Musica. 
Courier called upon Mr. Friese, at the piano factory of 
Messrs. Decker Brothers, on West Thirty-fifth street. The 
old gentleman was just getting the red danger lights into 
shape and directing the men to place the lanterns in various 
parts of the factory. 

‘‘T am hereto congratulate you upon your new relation 
to the house of Messrs. Decker Brothers,” began the repre- 
sentative.” I understand that the late Mr. Decker, in his 
will, made provision for a reorganization of the company 
in the event of his death, with the special request that you 
and Mr. Dit——” 

‘*Mr. Dieckman,” interrupted Mr. Friese, by way of cor- 
rection. 

‘* Very good, Mr. Dieckman it is,” agreed the representa- 
tive. ‘*‘ That you and Mr. Dieckman were to become stock- 
holders in the proposed corporation.” 

‘* But I am not prepared to say anything about that just 
yet,” remarked Mr. Friese. ‘‘ Forthe present everything 
is going on under the dictation of Mr. William Decker. I 
much prefer that you would see him, as Iam _ not prepared 
to make a statement.” 

‘* You will not affirm or deny the report of your future 
possible partnership relations ?” the representative insisted. 

‘‘T am not prepared to say anything just at present,” 
was all that Mr. Friese would reply. 

Mr. Dieckman, of the office of Decker Brothers, on being 
interviewed, listened to the rumors of his elevation as well 
as the rumors of Mr. Isaac N. Camp, of Chicago, coming 
into the proposed corporation and said : 

‘* You can say on my authority there is not a word of 
truth in any of it.” 

Are Decker Brothers going to incorporate? 


Thirty-Three Thousand Dollars Due 
March |. 

HE first payment on the extension granted 

Haines Brothers is due March 1 and amounts to 

$33,000. 


the concern. Just what provision for paying this money 


That date may bring a crisis in the affairs of 


has been made cannot be ascertained, but a clew to 
the affair may be seen in Mr. John Haines’ hurried trip 


to Washington, D. C., 
Tower, a large creditor. 


last Saturday, to see Sylvester 


Chicago Arrivals. 
MONG later arrivals in Chicago are J. G., 
A Ebersole, of Cincinnati; De Volney Everett, repre- 
senting the Starr Piano Company, and A. J. Brooks of the 
Sterling forces, Derby, Conn.; H. B. Fischer, New York ; 
Rufus W. Blake, Derby, Conn. 


Mr. Robert M. Webb said on Monday toa representative of THE 
MUSICAL COURIER that he was planning to build a factory at Rock- 
ville Centre, L. 1, as soon as the season was further advanced. He 
stated that the land on which stands the old Seabury factory had be- 
come his by purchase and that he proposed tearing the factory down 
and erecting a new two story building, 50x200 feet, which would then 
become his hammer factory. 








THE M 


USICAL COURIER. 

















FEBRUARY 2, 1895 
O-DAY is Candlemas Day and the weather is 
T supposed to decide whether there is to be more 
winter or whether summer will soon be here. According 


he snowstorm now raj foretells the 


to the old rhyme t 





quick approach of summer, and there are few people here 


h been re- 


who will not rejoice at the prospect. Trade has 
markably good during January—perhaps with better 
weather and walking it would have been phenomenal 


The prospects for February seem pleasing to almost all the 


dealers, who see far better prospects this year than they 





did last. 
Hallet & Davis Piano Company. 
Although business is a little quiet with the Hallet & 
Davis Company the firm is running its factory full time, 


trade. They say it is a ‘‘ little 


the 


these pianos has kept up 


ready for the spring 
t the 


getting 
° 7 


quiet,” bu firm has sold every grand piano in 


retail wareroom, and trade in 


wonderfully 


The concern has a drawer full of interesting letters from 


customers who have bought pianos by correspondence with 


them—that is, private individuals from Maine to California, 
who visited the World's Fair and saw the handsome Hallet 








& Davis exhibit, have written to headquarters for a piano 


without the intervention of any agent. The firm traces all 


this class of business to the advertising done at the Chicago 
S ‘ 


exhibition. It is particularly gratifying to receive these 


letters of commendation and thanks for the kindness the 
firm have shown in selecting a piano that ‘‘ exactly suits.” 


Of the half dozen letters read all express delight and satis- 


faction with the tone, action, style and finish of the Hallet 


& Davis piano. 


Mason & Hamlin Company 


Mason & Hamlin are in receipt of a most interesting 
letter acknowledging the safe arrival of a piano shipped 
to Sier, Persia. It was thirteen months on the voyage, 
and even after reaching Trebizonde it took over two 
months for it to be carried to Sier. The last stage of 
the journey was over a mountain—a rough road—and 


on a cart of a style peculiar to the country— 
point infront. T 


} 
the 


the piano wa 


a three cornered affair witha he animals 


were unhitched at the mountain when the de- 


top of 
Pp Oo 


scent to Sier began. When the cart was in danger of going 


too fast or too far in any direction the front point of the 
cart was stuck in the ground, and in this way they coasted 
down the mountain, reaching the town in safety. The let- 
ter says ‘' It took three missionaries, eleven men and three 
languages to get the piano upstairs.” But how delighted 
they were when it was unpacked and after some difficulty 
with narrow doors was set upin place. It was also a mat- 
e eat surprise that it had arrived in such splendid 
ondition, after such a with only slight damages 





that an hour's work wou The Mason & Hamlin 
Company think that coasting a piano down a mountain is a 
remarkable test of its durability 

James Holyer, of the New York of Mason 


Hamlin, after attending the annual meeting last Wednes- 


branch & 
day, returned to New York the same evening. 

The Mason & 
orders this week from J 


Hamlin Company is in receipt of large 
A. Norris, their traveler, from 
California 
The firm has 
hich are being greatly admired in the ware- 


just gotten out several new designs in cases 

of uprights w 
rooms 

Vose & Sons Piano Company. 

In a letter just received by the Vose & Sons Company an 


agent writes ‘During the short time we have repre- 
sented the Vose piano its many excellent qualitieshave been 
made known to us and it has won our esteem and admira- 
Words of pr 


as its 


uise are not needed for this universal 


favorite pure, clear, sweet voice speaks most 





eloquently for itself. Wetrust the new year just beginning 


may prove to be most prosperous in the history of your 


house. We await with interest the coming of the new 
Style 54.” 
Briggs Piano Company. 
The Briggs Piano Company has shipped over three 


times as many pianos during the month of January this 
year as it did last January. The appearance of the factory 
wareroom bears out this statement, for the firm has very 
few pianos there, having shipped everything on hand. At 
present orders are coming in that would indicate a continu- 
ance of just as good if not better business,"for February. 








Emerson Piano Company. 


The Emerson Piano Company keeps right along in the | 


even tenor of its way, a lot of orders coming in that, 
although none of them are very large, in the aggregate 
make a good showing. Mr. Harry Wells, bookkeeper at 
the factory, met with a serious and painful accident the 
early part of this week. After getting out of the car, he 
started to cross the track and caught his foot in the rail in 
such a way that he was thrown down, breaking two bones 
in his ankle. It will be some time before he will be well 
again. Mr. Fred Powers is suffering from a sprained 
finger. 
Merrill Piano Company. 

The Merrill Piano Company has opened the month of 
February in fine style, and is hoping that the good busi- 
ness of the past few days is a forerunner of what the re- 
mainder of the month will be. January closed well, so that 
the month makes a good showing. Mr. Merrill has been 
down East, somewhere on the Penobscot River, and said 
business was as good as the 2.22 horse he drove. 

New England Piano Company. 

Everyone knows that the New England Piano Company 
occupies a large six story building on Tremont street, but 
not everyone may know that each of these six floors is de- 
voted to some special purpose. Grands have their floor, 
uprights another, while square and second-hand pianos 
have each their appointed place. The wisdom of this ar- 
rangement was practically demonstrated the other day 
when at one time the entire building was put into requi- 
sition by salesmen with customers. On every floor and in 
each department of the floors pianos were being shown 
without any one person interfering with the other. It took 
the whole force, too, at that particular time—just about a 
round dozen. Their January business was double what it 
was last year. 

C. F. 

The C. F. Hanson Company says that business is look- 
There has also 


Hanson & Co. 


ing up with quite a boom for the Sohmer. 
been a large sale of Marshall & Wendell pianos. The com- 
pany has just taken the agency of the Starr piano and is 
expecting a carload of them to arrive at any moment. In 
the Worcester warercoms the Jewett is selling well ; in 
fact, business is greatly improved with high priced pianos. 

At the piano cover factory orders are so far behind that 
the firm has been obliged to put on extra help to get the 
goods out. 

Oliver Ditson Company. 

The Oliver Ditson Company is rushing things along in 
anticipation that February trade will be large, every indi- 
cation pointing that way. January has been a good month 
with the firm and every preparation has been made for 
orders expected to follow through the spring months. 

F. A. Oliver. 

F. A. Oliver, of Winter street, dealer in fine old violins 
and a former member of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
reports a very large business this season since his return 
from Europe in September. He has sold a very fine Joseph 
Guarnerius del Jesu violin for $3,500, one beautiful Amati, 
two Guadaginis, a fine Ruggeri, a Villiaume and several 
also a large number of old 
He 
has one other fine Joseph Guarnerius violin and several 
other high grade old Italian violins and ‘cellos at present 


fine old Italian violoncellos ; 


bows, including some beautiful Francois Tourtes. 


in stock. 

Mr. Oliver expects to make his ninth annual European 
trip shortly, and is negotiating for the purchase of a mag- 
nificent Antonius Stradivarius violin for which he has an 
order eee 

A. M. Leland says that she is more than satisfied with | 
her new quarters on Boylston street. Although she only | 


| moved there the first of the year, she has done the largest 
January business that she has had for a number of years. 
| Miss Leland is always looking for new styles in stools and 
| scarfs, and next week will have something very handsome 
to show in a new piano scarf of spun silk in twoshades, one 
woven over the other, giving a most artistic combination. 
These scarfs will be finished with a deep fringe of silks 
matching the two shades. They are entirely new in design 
—the latest thing out. 


* * * 

Wm. Bourne & Son have moved to 215 Tremont street, to 

the warerooms formerly occupied by them. 
* *# # 

Roger S. Brown, of Salem, will soon move into his new 
wareroom, 77 Washington street. It will be the largest 
one in Salem, and there will probably be a celebration of a 
musical nature at the opening. 

In Town. 

F. G. Smith, Jr., New York ; Mr. Virgil, New York ; Jas. 
M. Holyer, New York; W. A. Vischer, Wellington, Ohio; 
C. S. Thompson, Marlboro, Mass.; Roger S. Brown, Salem, 
Mass.; A. L. Bailey, St. Johnsbury, Vt., and Leander 
Soule, Taunton, Mass. 


This Looks Like Business. 
ERE is a copy of a letter sent out by Gratz & 
Co. in the interest of the Lochmann Damping Device: 
WILLIAM R. GRATZ & CO., 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 
FABRIK LOCHMANN’SCHER MUSIKWERKE 
SYMPHONIONS, 
18 East FouRTEENTH STREET, 
New York, February 1, 1895. t 
To the Trade: 

Some time ago we cautioned you and the public against 
manufacturing, buying or selling ‘‘Capital” and other 
music boxes, infringing the United States Letters Patent 
No. 417,650, issued to O. P. Lochmann for a Damping De- 
vice for Music Boxes, and we stated to you that this inven- 
tion was the first to produce the important effect of damp- 
ing from the side. Notwithstanding our notices, sales of 
the ‘‘ Capital,” the ‘‘Monopole” and other music boxes 
containing infringements of our letters patent have con- 
tinued, and we have therefore been obliged to begin suit 
against Messrs. M. J. Paillard & Co. and Julius C. Schmidt. 
We trust that this will be a sufficient warning to other 
infringers, and that it will not be necessary for us to begin 
additional suits. In view, however, of the importance of 
this invention and the fact that most music boxes are prac- 
tically worthless unless they use our side dampers, we shall 
hold all infringers responsible for the great loss done us 
and shall prosecute them to the fullest extent of the law. 

Respectfully yours, 
Wm. R. Gratz & Co. 











A New Automatic Piano. 


[By Telephone to THE MUSICAL COURIER. ]} 
R. J. H. WHITE, president and treasurer of 
the Wilcox & White Organ Company, has been for 
along time experimenting with a new automatic attach- 
ment for playing the piano, which would not be dependent 
on electricity for its motive power nor subject to lawsuits 
for infringement of patent rights. He has succeeded. 

The principle in operation in an organ is the one which 
operates this new automatic piano, and the construction is 
so simple that its cost will be but nominal. In answer toa 
query over the telephone to Meriden, Conn., it was ascer- 
tained that Mr. J. H. White was home sick and would not 
be down until the middle of this week. 

Mr. Howard White, superintendent of the Wilcox & 
White plant, said that the success of the new instrument 
was so perfect that its announcement to the trade was 
timely. One of these instruments will soon be at the new 
Wilcox & White Organ Company’s warerooms on Fifth 





| avenue, almost as soon as they are opened, and a descrip- 


tion then of its workings can be written as well as a judg- 
ment regarding the instrument made. 





Wht 


IS 


The Wonderful WEBER Tone 
FOUND ONLY IN THE 





WAREROOMS: Fifth Avenue and 16th Street, NEW YORK 
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ALFRED DOLGE & SON, GENERAL 
= 7 
| wy RED DOLGE & SON have acquired the selling rights of the patented thimble packer of Ivers 


& Pond Piano Company, as witness the below letter. 
and fits into the holes made by the hooks used in packing pianos, thus hiding all deformities caused by their use. 


AGENTS. 


SELLING 


This patent thimble is made of metal, nickel plated, 
The 


back of a piano fitted with these thimbles is shown here, as well as a full size representation of the thimble. 


To 


the Trade. 


In our circular dated August 6, 1894, sent to the music trade, we gave notice that we should hold all persons responsible and liable 
in damages whom we should find handling any goods whatever containing an infringement of our packing thimble (patent dated 


November 3, 1891, No. 462,257), and in that circular we forbade all persons making or using said packing thimble or employing the | 


method of packing described in our said patent. 


Since then we have not altered our attitude toward infringements or infringers. 
We have, however, granted to A. Dolge & Son an exclusive license to make and sell said packing thimble, and we refer to them all 


persons desiring to produce said article. 


All persons who have on hand packing thimbles which they have made or procured in ignorance of said patent should commur 


cate 





witheither A. Dolge & Son, New York, or with us, if they desire to arrange for the privilege of using such stock as they have on hand 


183 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, December 19, 1894. 
Regarding Emerson Pianos. 
HE Emerson piano at the Harlem Fair, which 
was the prize in the voting contest, was awarded to 
Mrs. Acker, of 35 West Tenth street. An Emerson piano 
is also going into the International Costume Fair to be held 
at Madison Square Garden, March 7. 








The New Behr Brothers & Co. Piano. 
HE firm of Behr Brothers & Co, is sending to 
its customers pianos that will be ‘‘takers.” This 
concern has always striven for a high place. It never 
wasted any time in experimenting with commercial grades, 
but set its mark high, and has faithfully striven to attain 
the high position it set out for. The trade knows all about 
the intrinsic merit of the Behr piano as made up to 1894. 
During 1894, or ever since the readjustment of the 
affairs of the Behr corporation, renewed effort to achieve 
a high position has resulted in marked improvement in the 
Behr instrument. A concern that desires to be ranked 
with the first rank of piano makers must perforce be eter- 
nally at it, keeping abreast with advanced manufacture. 
Mr. Henry Behr, realizing this, has been indefatigable 
in his efforts to improve the Behr piano during 1894, and 
Improvement in the upright piano is 
particularly noticeable. The tone is more resonant, while 
the timbre is rounder and mellower. The workmanship is 
of the same high order as distinguished the old Behr 
piano. ‘' The concern does not propose to stop even here,” 
said Mr. Behr a few days ago. ‘‘ We shall go on improv- 
ing ; never stopping in our search for greater things.” 
The trade is appreciating the new Behr piano, and the 
concern is receiving many exceedingly flattering letters. 


he has succeeded. 








The Zimmermann Reunion. 


SHE annual reunion of the C. F. Zimmermann Com- 
1 pany was held in Turn Hall, New York, Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 2. Among those present were: Mr. Rudolf Dolge and 
Wm. Barry Owen, of the autoharp department of Alfred 
Dolge& Son, New York ; also Mr. Aldis Gery, whose admir- 
able performance upon the concert autoharp, assisted by 
Messrs. Melcher and Hermanson, gave such pleasure to 
all who were privileged to hear them at the annual reunion 
of Alfred Dolge & Son, Saturday evening, January 26. 
Covers were laid for 120 people, the employés and their 
wives. Dancing was indulged in after the program was 
completed. ; 

It was greatly regretted that Mr. Alfred Dolge could not 
be present on this occasion, when the plan of life insur- 
ance and pension was formally announced as having been 
adopted by another manufactory, thus demonstrating that 
his advocacy of that plan or system has not been without 


results. 


—M. Ludwig Cavalli, of Alfred Dolge & Son, is confined to his 
home in Hoboken with his old enemy—the rheumatism. 





IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, 
By George A. Gibson, Treasurer 


An Old Quarrel. 
LAWSUIT involving the publicity given to 
a dissolution of partnership has been on trial before 
It came to an end 


A 


Judge Donovan for several days past. 
January 31. 

Milton A. Van Wagoner was the plaintiff, and he was 
suing Albert and George Destiger, formerly in the music 
business in Port Huron together under the firm name of 
Destiger Brothers. 
1892, when Albert: Destiger came to Detroit to take a posi- 
tion with Walter Buhl & Co. George Destiger continued 
the business at the old stand in Port Huron, using the old 
sign, letter heads and bill heads. Subsequently to Albert’s 
coming to Detroit, in the spring of 1893, George Destiger 
bought two pianos of the Detroit Music Store, giving in 
payment two notes, one for $300 and the other for $310. 
Suit was brought to secure the payment of the notes. 

The contest was to hold Albert Destiger for the payment 
of the notes. The plaintiff claimed that sufficient notifica- 
tion of the dissolution of the firm of Destiger Brothers had 
not been given to the public. The assertion was that the 
law requires actual notice of the dissolution of the firm to 
be given to actual dealers and a general notice is to be 
given to the general public by publication. The matter 
was exhaustively gone into. The jury returned a verdict 
of $664.25 for the plaintiff.—‘t Free Press,” Detroit, Mich. 








A Good Showing. 
HE annual statement of the Wegman Piano Com- 
pany has been filed with the county clerk. It shows 
an authorized capital of $125,000, of which $109,000 has 
been issued. The assets are $140,634.49 and the liabilities 
$18,291.97. ° 


Larger Quarters for Virgil. 
M* A. K. VIRGIL has rented four floors of the 
building 517 to 523 West Forty-fifth street and will 


immediately move his factory into those quarters. It will 


be remembered that the Claflin Piano formerly occupied | 


this space. Mr. Virgil when seen stated that the move 
was made absolutely necessary by the success of the clavier 
bearing his name. His office and school will remain as 
usual at No. 26 West Fifteenth street. 

Mr. Horace F. Brown, traveling in the interests of Behr Brothers 
& Co., will start out this week on another trip. 

—Mr. Edward Behr, who is Eastern road representative for Behr 
Brothers & Co., and who has been in for a short time, went East this 
week. 

—Messrs. W. A. Milligan, R. C. Wilkin, E. H. Redman, C. A. 
Schaefer and D. H. Taylor are the incorporators of “ Milligan, W1l- 
kin & Co.,” a Wheeling, W. Va., corporation, chartered January 30 by 
the Secretary of State. The incorporatorsare all well-known Wheel- 


ing men, and the enterprise which they have put on foot is nothing } 


less than the establishment of an elegant new music store in that 
city. The firm will occupy the large room on Market street recently 
occupied by the Wheeling Instalment Company. 


| tious devotion to duty. 


| from which he retired before 


The firm did business until October, | 





OBITUARY. . 











Frank Roosevelt. 


Frank Roosevelt, retired pipe organ builder, clubman, 
well-known military officer and generally liked citizen of 
New York, died at his home, No. 62 East Thirty-fourth 
street, at 9 o'clock Saturday evening. His demise was due 
to an attack of pneumonia contracted while on strike duty 
in connection with his regiment, the Twelfth N. G. S. 
N. Y., in Brooklyn. Mr. Roosevelt was a member of Com- 
pany E, wasthe captain of this company for eight years 
until the day of his decease, the treasurer of the Twelfth 
Regiment, and since 1893 the treasurer of the Wessell Sil- 
ver Company, of New York. 

He was born at Flushing, L. I., June, 1862, and gradu- 
ated from Trinity College in the class of 1883. In 1886 he 
became associated with his brother Hilborne in the owner- 
ship of the Roosevelt Organ Works at Park avenue and 
131st street, becoming sole proprietor a few years later. In 
May, 1893, he sold this business to the Farrand & Votey 
Organ Company, of Detroit, Mich., and retired from the 
music trade. 

Many of the greatest organs of this country were built by 
Mr. Roosevelt, the quality of pipe organ work turned out 
from his factory ranking among the very best produc- 
ible. The mammoth and most complete organ in the 
country in the Auditorium at Chicago was built by him. 


| This organ has 106 registers with seventy mechanical ac- 


cessories, and was the first organ built having all its pipes 
in all manuals, with the exception of a few foundation 
ranks enclosed in separate swell boxes. His fame as an 
organ builder was widespread. 

Mr. Roosevelt contracted his cold through his conscien- 
He was generally beloved in all 
circles, but particularly so by the men with whom he came 


| into as intimate contact as the company he commanded 


in the Twelfth Regiment. Mr. Roosevelt was a bachelor. 


Daniel F. Secomb. 

On January 13 there passed away at Concord, N. H., 
Daniel F. Secomb, who will be remembered as associated 
with the late Caleb Parker and the Dearborns in the manu 
facture of parlor organs and pianos back in the 50's and 
Mr. Secomb was born at Amherst, N. H., January 
It was in 1849 that he entered the organ business, 
He was a highly re- 
spected citizen of Concord, in whichcity he held many po- 


litical positions. 


60's. 
17, 1820. 


1865. 





George Gardner. 

George Gardner, known throughout Middlesex county, 
Mass., as a dealer in musical instruments, died at West 
Acton, Mass., at 1:30 A. M., January 29. He was one of the 
oldest dealers in musical instruments in Massachusetts. 


Mary E. Vose. 
Mary E. Vose, of Boston, died at her home February 4, 


| aged 71 years. She was the sister of Mr. Willard Vose, of 
| the Vose & Sons Piano Company. 


Sympathy to him is 


respectfully extended. 


Mr. Karl Fink, of Alfred Dolge & Son, is this week in Boston. 





Mr. L. Grunewald, Jr., has gone South in the interest of the Bau 
piano. 
Gould & Nich¢ 
March 1. 
—H. T. Kitson, of Clarkesville, Tenn 
corner Franklin and Third streets. 
—M. B. Scribner has opened a music store on Sherman street in the 


Ils, at Barre, Vt., will move into the Quinlan Block 


s new quarters, 


is now in hi 


T'rueworthy Building at Island Falls, Me 

J. W. Dailey, dealer, at Schuyker, Neb., has closed his doors and 
gone out of business. 

Mr. Curtis M. Lynn, dealer, at Canfield, Ohio, who was married to 
Miss Davis, at Deerfield, Ohio, last November, is just announcing the 
fact. 

—Miuller & Athy, 
ments from the post office building in that town to their main store 


lealers, at Enon, Ohio, have moved their instru- 


in Springfield, thus abandoning Enon. 
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PURER TONK 


are produced by the Piano when 
the Phelps Harmony Pedal is used 
than when the Forte Pedal is em- 
ployed, because the Harmony Ped- 
al holds open only the dampers of 
the keys struck, while the Forte 
Pedal opens all the dampers and ul- 
lows every string in the Piano to 
vibrate at once. Supplied by: 
Newby & Evans, New York. 
* Malcolm Love, Waterloo, N. Y. 
James & Holmstrom, N. York. 
A.M. McPhail Piano Co. Boston. 
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i 
THE MUSICAL COURIER, 226 Wabash Avenue, > 
February 2, 1895 


HERE is a rumor in the city that some musk 
house had secured the building at 244 and 246 Wabash 
avenue for a new wareroom. The names of the houses 


that have been mentioned as securing this building include 
all of the people who are looking for warerooms, and also 
the name of Mr. Adam Schaaf, the noted West Side dealer. 
No definite information in relation to this building can be 
ascertained. As far as Mr. Adam Schaaf is concerned, he 
is pretty well satisfied with the business he is doing over 
le, and is unable even now to retain any 
h 


1s O 


on the West Six 


new pianos of wn make in his present warerooms. 
Still, Mr. Schaaf is always ready to make a good invest- 
ment, and we believe he has made some offers to purchase 
or lease One of these 
days Mr. Schaaf may be a dealer on the South Side, but at 


some building on Wabash avenue. 


the present time he disclaimsall intentions of coming down 
here 
January has been a bad month on the average for the 


4 ‘ 
and yethen ay come. 


It is true that some business has been done, but 
There is 


dealers 
ake it thoroughly satisfactory. 
they all be- 


not enough to mz 
no feeling of depression among the dealers ; 
lieve that some trade is to be done and are all preparing 
themselves to do it. 

The majority of them do not believe there is to be any 
great amount of trouble with our currency, and they all 
have faith in the facilities and resources of the United 
States, and in the good sense of the people and the Presi- 
dent. 

Next Trade Dinner. 

the next Music Trade Association dinner 
It will take place at the 
The 
special guests who have been invited are United States 


The details for 
have now been settled 


Auditorium banquet hall on Saturday, February 16. 


upon, 


Senator Shelby M. Cullom and Mr. James A. Conolly, a 
member of the Illinois Legislature. With such eminent 
gentlemen in attendance, the next dinner will undoubtedly 
be a very interesting affair. 

If it might be permissible, we would suggest that a cer- 
amount of be given to the younger 


tain opportunity 


element of the trade to be heard. The young men usually 


are seated at the tail ends and occupy their spare time in 


applauding the same trade speakers at each dinner. Why 
not invite a few of these younger members of the Chicago 
trade to express their views regarding vitalsubjects. They 


know what they are thinking about ; and they are apt to 
know what they would be talking about if asked to talk. 
The C. C. 0. Company and Their New Manager. 
The move of the Chicago Cottage Organ Company in 
re-entering the retail business is a matter of considerable 
interest to the trade and particularly to the local houses. 
The natural question, after knowing the above fact, is 
who will be their main dependence in the comparatively 


new venture? For no one knows better the importance 
which attaches to this choice than the heads of other 
houses. It is, therefore, quite apropos at this time to say 


something about the gentleman who has been chosen to fill 
this position. 

Mr. W. B. Price, the man selected, is a native of Ten- 
nessee. A country town in that State was’ his birthplace, 
which means a sound and healthy constitution, without 
which no one can be successful in business. 


was interested in music and began the study of it at quite | 


an early age. 
country. His efforts being successful, he engaged with the 
Phillips & Crew Company, of Atlanta, Ga., and was with 


As a lad he | 


He then began selling organs through the | 


| 

them in their retail business for several years. His ex- | stores of the former company in Boston, New York, Kan- 
perience in the wholesale trade was mostly obtained as the | sas City and Chicago. In consequence of this Mr. Chas. 
Southern representative of the Farrand & Votey Organ | H. MacDonald, the manager of the Pease Piano Company 
Company. His recent experiences have been with the W. | here, will have his office in the warerooms of the Mason & 
W. Kimball Company, and he had entire charge of their | Hamlin Company and conduct the wholesale business for 
Washington branch house before coming to Chicago. Mr. | the Pease pianos from that point. He isnow relieved from 
Price only leaves the W. W. Kimball Company because of all the details of the retail trade, and can devote his time 
the more important position being offered him of taking the | and energy to the development of the wholesale trade of 
entire charge of the Chicago Cottage Organ Company's the Pease. The new deal does not interfere with any Pease 
retail business in Chicago. | agents, and is based upon the purpose of the Mason & 

Mr. Price is still avery young man. He has an excellent | Hamlin Company to do a large retail trade in the four 
reputation in the trade, and what is still more to the point | centres referred to. 
he has an excellent reputation with the people with whom | Mr. MacDonald is no visionary, and understands and 
he has been connected in business. He also evinces in his | appreciates the whole Western situation, and he is en- 
conversation the utmost confidence in his own ability. This | gaged on plans to push the Pease with unceasing energy. 
is only a natural feeling and usually comes to a person who To Incorporate. 
issuccessful. The house of Estey & Camp here is a limited copartner- 

Under Mr. Price’s management we look forward confi-| shin. It has been decided to change it into a corporation, 
dently to a successful outcome of the new department of | and steps have been taken with that endin view. The 
the Chicago Cottage Organ Company. There will be no | pusiness is among the most extensive in the piano and or- 
flash in the pan ; there will be a continuous push, an un- gan line of the West, and in course of the incorporation 
ceasing effort, which must bring results. changes may be made in the personnel of the house. 

The Chicago Cottage Organ Company will arrange the Tile 


new warerooms in the most approved manner and conduct ; 
° . ° . ° y > i - , 
their retail department in an organized and systematic W. H. Poole is well known among the Western dealers. 
He is, as is known, one of the firm of Poole & Stuart, Bos- 


manner. 

ton piano manufacturers, and has been in town during a 
Western trip. The Poole & Stuart piano enjoys an excel- 
lent reputation already, although it is a comparatively new 
instrument. Butitis well known, and has a good tone and 
touch and sells readily. 





Mr. Bent’s Affairs. 

Mr. Geo. P. Bent’s injunction against the John Church 
Company and the Everett Piano Company, of Boston, Cin- 
cinnati and this city, has been continued until such time as 
the case can be permanently decided on its merits. The 
motion of the Everett people to dissolve the injunction was 
denied. Judge Brentano presided. The matter was argued 
January 3 and the decision was only arrived at last 
Thursday. 

Mr. Bent’s new factory is now up to the third story and 
the work is being hastened to almost the limit of possi- 
bility. 


Personals, 

Mr. Frank Whitney, of the A. H. Whitney Company, 
of Quincy, Ill., was in the city recently. He reports trade 
as fair. 

Mr. E. H. Story, of the Story & Clark Organ Company 
who has been on the road for about one month, during 
which time he was as far West as the Pacific Coast, is ex 
pected to return Monday next. 

Mr. C. H. O. Houghton, with a fine line of veneers, is at 
the Wellington in this city. He will probably stay long 
enough to complete his business this time. The holidays 





Schleiffarth 

Mr. Geo. Schleiffarth, who is well known in this city as a 
versatile man, salesman, composer, pianist, &c., it will be 
remembered severed his connection with the Shoninger | 
Company on January 1. | interfered with his last trip. 

Mr. Schleiffarth has quite a national reputation as a com- Maj. C. F. Howes, of the Hallet & Davis Piano Com- 
poser, and had he retained the copyrights on his composi- | pany, of Boston, was in town this week. The major is as 
tions would be now in an independent financial position. jolly, contented and happy as ever, which indicates a good 

He has now been engaged as salesman by the W. W. | trade. 

Kimball Company, a connection which we believe will be| Mr. C. C. Colby, of Erie, Pa., is expected in town. The 

for the advantage of both parties. He will have special | Julius N. Brown Company are looking for more favorable 

charge of the ‘‘ Symphony,” which will be pushed by the | quarters for their growing business. 

company and with which daily concerts will be given. Mr. Alfred T. Jones, resident representative of Messrs. 
Profits Shared with Employees. Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., of New York, has returned 

EvKuart, Ind., Jan. 29.—The fifth annual distribution of to the city after an extended viees East. . 
the proceeds of the profit sharing system that prevails at Mr. J. O. T'wichell has sufficiently recovered from his 
Congressman C. G. Conn’s band instrument factory in this recent severe illness to be — - his place of business. 
city took place at Bucklen Opera House this evening in the Mr. James H. Phelps, of Sharon, Wis., and the inventor 
presence of a large audience made up of the representa- of the now well-known Phelps Harmony Attachment for 
tive people of this section. Fifteen thousand dollars was | P!#0S, was here this week. 
divided among 100 men, the sums ranging from $60 to 
$2,000 each, depending upon the length of time the person 
had been employed in the establishment, his general char- 
acter, application and skill. This year’s distribution is the 
largest of any, the amounts having heretofore run from 
$8,000 to $14,000. The institution in addition pays the 
largest wages of any concern in Northern Indiana. A pro- 
gram consisting of a dramatic entertainment, music, ad- 
dresses, &c., was carried out this evening.—Chicago 
‘** Herald.” 


Engaged. 





In Town. 
MONG the members of the trade 

A New York the past week, and among those who 
called at the offices of THz Musica Courier, were : 

Wm. H. Williamson, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. J. Mason, Mason, Mason & Risch, Worcester, Mass. 

Ex-Gov. Levi K. Fuller, Estey Organ Company, Brattle- 
boro, Vt. 

Geo. C. Cox, Crawford & Cox, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Mr. O'Neill, O'Neill Brothers, Shenandoah, Pa. 

Alexander Ross, Allegheny City, Pa. 

J. B. Williams, J. B. Williams & Son, Shenandoah, Pa. 

Mr. St. John, St. John, Ballou & Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Thomas F. Scanlan, New England Piano Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

Gen. J. J. Estey, Estey Organ Company. 

Adolph Stecker, John J. Stecker & Son, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Chas. H. DeVine, Buffalo, N. Y. 

A. M. Wright, Manufacturers’ Piano Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 


who visited 


Their New Factory. 

The House & Davis Piano Company has completed 
its factory at Des Plaines, near Chicago, and will occupy 
it within the next month. It is built with a great deal of 
care, and will enable the manufacture of pianos under such 
auspices as the firm has been anxious to secure for some 
time past. 
| The possible output of the factory is announced at about 
| 2,500 pianos a year, and it is proposed to make organs to 
| the extent of 5,000 a year. 





Mason & Hamlin and Pease. 








me As reported in last week “ ASM the Mason & Hamlin —G. W. Gilbert, Pottstown, Pa., has moved his stock of musical in- 
| Company and the Pease Piano Company have formed a | struments, clocks, &c., from the Root Building to Room No. 21 Se- 
compact to handle the latter instruments in the retail | curity Building. 





BEHR BROS. & CO. 


Warerooms and Factory, 292-298 1 Ith Ave. and 550 West 39th St., 


NEW Y ORES. 


GRAND AanbD UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 











FOR ARTISTS’ USE 


F UROPEAN Cottage Organ Importer 








intending to visit America in 1895, asks 
Organ builders who intend to export to 
Europe to send illustrated Price Lists 
care ot L. 6636, to 


RUDOLF MOSSE, Zurich, Switzerland. 


| PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 


624, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


(M 12100 Z.) 
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HINTS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


By Charles Austin Bates, 
No. LXVII. 


N order to make this department as useful as pos- 
sible, and to know that it is being made useful, 
correspondence is invited. 
tions about advertising which we can answer, we 
will be glad to do so. 
be criticised and suggestions made for their improve- 
ment. In order that these ads. shall not go astray 





in the mails or among the mass of exchanges which | 


If there are any ques- | 


come to this office, it is recommended that the adver- | 
tisement be cut from the paper, marked with the | 


name and date of issue and mailed to us under letter 

postage. 
It pays to be careful in writing advertisements, and if 

you have not time to be careful hire somebody who will be. 
PREP LRP RL RL RL RD RL LLL RPL LLL LLL LLL LLL 
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FEW THOMAS’ 
MUSIC STORE. 
PEOPLE realize the enormity of the stock carried 
by THOMAS, 15 NORTH PEARL 
STREET. This building runs from Pearl to James 
street, and is five stories on James street. This 
represents the top floor. Here is carried surplus 
stock, and itis used for packing and storing facili- 
ties Top Floor. 


4th FLOOR. 





THIS THOMAS’ 
MUSIC STORE. 
FLOOR is used for repairs, varnishing, &c.; there 
are usually about 15 to 25 Pianos and Or- 
gans on this floor being put in condition. Our 
facilities are unexcelled in this line; for about 
$25.00 we refinish a Piano like new ; our workmen 
are masters of their professions Call in and see 
how this work is done ; you are welcome at any 
time to visit 15 North Pearl street. 


3a FLOOR. 


AND THOMAS’ 
MUSIC STORE. 
HERE we come to the Square Pianos and Organs. 
There is notrouble to pick up a good bar- 
gain on this floor. A good Practice Piano, origi- 
nal value $650, our price now $175, with stool and 
cover, fully warranted five years; kept in tune a 
ear. Stock consists of KNABE, BEHNING, 
MERSON, STEINWAY, CHICKERING, 
BOARDMAN &GRAY,STECK, GABLER, &c., 
in endless variety, $25, $50, $75, $100, $150, &c., 
low for cash or on easy terms, $10 down and 
$5 a month, or to rent, $2to $5amonth. ESTEY, 
PALACE, BEATTY, STORY & CLARK, &c., 
&c., $15 to $75, on easy payments or cheap for 
cash. Come in and see the stock, the largest in 

this city and the cheapest. 


2d FLOOR. 


THOMAS’ 


BUT 
HERE 


MUSIC STORE. 


is the best of all: Everything from a 

ewsharp to a Grand Piano, in endless va- 
riety. hree floors condensed in one long sweep 
from street to street. 52 NEW PIANOS, PIPE- 
TOP TWO-MANTUL ORGANS ; cases full of 
WASHBURN MANDOLINS and GUITARS; 
choice Old VIOLINS, $250 each, other Violins 
$3 to $25; TOY PIANOS, $1.50 to $10; AUTO- 
HARPS, METALAPHONES, HARMONICAS, 
REGINA MUSIC BOXES, playing 1,000 or more 
tunes; MUSIC FOLIOS, DRUMS, ZITHERS— 
in fact EVERYTHING MUSICAL. Bring the 
children and look around; it will amuse them. 
WE ARE OPEN NIGHTS UNTIL 10 O'CLOCK. 
Goods bought now will be delivered any time you 
wish. 


THOMAS, 15 North Pearl Street. 
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| ered with other things. 


lines of business. It is in a way a little piece of sharp 





| 
| 








Advertisements sent in will | 


This ‘‘ad.” of Mr. Thomas’ is, I think, a very striking one, 
and the idea is most commendable, but it seems very queer 
that he should call attention to the ‘‘enormity” of his 
stock. He should have said ‘‘ enormousness,” which, al- 
though it is rather an awkward word, conveys the mean- 
ing he intended, while ‘‘ enormity ” gives an idea which he 
certainly did not mean to convey. Webster says ‘‘ enor- 
mity " means immoderate, monstrous or outrageous. 

It means ‘‘ that which is enormous, especially in exciting 
offenses against order, rank or decency; an atrocious 
crime ; flagitious villainy ; an atrocity.” I do not believe 
Mr. Thomas would like to have his stock considered an 
atrocity. Is it really any wonder that a great many busi- 
ness men firmly believe that advertising does not pay? 
Wouldn’t it be rather astonishing if it did pay while it is 
carried on with such inexcusable carelessness? I under- 
stand, of course, that a business man has a great many 
other things to think about, and I know that his advertis- 
ing 1s written at odd times, when he is rushed and both- 
It is not to be supposed that he 
will be a good writer at any time, because writing is not 
his business, and it.is a business in which proficiency is at- 
tained only by constant practice. If the business man finds 
himself unable, either from lack of time or lack of ability, 
to write his advertisements as they should be written, he 
ought to hire a good man to doit for him. It will cost a 
little bit of money, but it will make the advertising more 
effective, and it will prevent him making ridiculous errors. 
It will save his time, and it will save space in the news- 
papers by putting a great deal into small space. 


* 
* * 


Crawford & Cox have secured very strong display for | 


this advertisement, and, taken altogether, it isnot atall bad. 


I do not much believe in misleading advertisements, be- | 


cause this style is used by a great many ‘‘ fakirs” in all 








FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


EXTRA 


ordinary inducements will be offered from 
now until the holidays to purchasers of 
Pianos for Christmas Gifts. Mr. Cox has 
recently returned from New York, where 
he purchased some of the most beautiful 


PIANOS 


in ebonized and natural wood cases, ever 
seen in Pittsburg for the money. 
These Pianos will be sold for 


$10 


Cash and $8 monthly until paid. 


EVERY PIANO FULLY WARRANT- 
ED. Pianos purchased now will be held 
for Christmas delivery. 


Q 


Second-hand Pianos from $35 to $150; 
only 5 a month. 


CRAWFORD & COX, 
433 Wood St., Pittsburg. 


Sole Dealers in Western Pennsylvania for 
the 


STEINWAY PIANOS. 


: 





practice. The advertiser secures readers for his ‘‘ ad” un- 
der false pretenses. It is not very serious dishonesty on 
his part, but toa certain extent and limit it is dishonest. 
I am a great stickler for truth, earnestness and sincerity in 
all advertising. I know from experience that this kind of 
advertising will sell goods. It is not only effective in im- 
mediate results, but the cumulative effect is immense. If 
you can get people to think that there are no tricks and no 
prevarications about your advertising or your store, you 
will have accomplished a very great deal. You will have 


gained something which you cannot lose unless you try to 
lose it. 


. 
* & 


Mr. Guernsey writes for W. J. Dyer & Brother, of 
Minneapolis, some of the best advertising that comes to 
me. I think that this ad. speaks for itself and needs no 





The 
Mehlin Piano 


Is popular because it can’t help but be po 


ular. It meets the popular want. Made 
right here in Minneapolis, of the very finest 
materials money can buy, it presents the 
very strongest claims to the consideration 
of intending purchasers. We control the 
entire output, make manufacturers’ prices, 
and eliminate entirely wholesalers’ and re- 
tailers’ profits. The argument in its favor 
is conclusive. No other pianoin the West 
can be bought under circumstances so favor- 
able to the purchaser. Don't buy till you 
have seen the Mehlin. 


W. J. DYEK & BRO. 


509 and 511 Nicollet avenue. 











comment or commendation. It has all of the elements 
of a successful ad. except the price, 





7 
* * 


| Thisis a superlatively superlative advertisement, sub- 
mitted for the use of people who like that kind : 
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A PIANO 
PYRAMID 


built according to the merit of the in- 








struments would have for its apex the 





victorious, world famous, 


om 
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KNABWAY. 


SUES 


It is the acme of achievement in 

piano making. It represents a com- 
% bination of c nse ne iss 
ot F common sense, business Ss 
ie , . a] 
# sagacity, musical art and mechanical & 
ag d ; co J 
# ©6skill. It is made under the favorable & 
conditions of ample facilities and capi- # 
4 
tal, by experienced experts in an eco- §% 

nomically liberal way. You can see 


it any time you come ! 


JONES & CO., 


217 Smith Street. 


SOURS TR ARR TS 





| There seems to be a difference of opinion in Columbus, 
| Ohio, and it has resulted in a little injudicious advertising 
| by D. H. Baldwin & Co. One's own business is a pretty 
good thing to attend to in advertising. It isa good idea to 
go straight ahead and pay no attention whatever to your 
competitor's advertising. You may pay attention to it in 
| your store, and you may do something to counteract the 
effect of it, but it is the height of indiscretion to notice it 

publicly in your advertisements. Quite frequently there 
| are people who see your ad. who have not seen the other 
| fellow’s at all, and your notice of him will excite their curi- 





P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





Wilbemecster & Kraever 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs, Steinway & Sons. 














Second Avenue and Twenty-first Street, New York. 
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CHASE BROS. PIANO CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 


ip MUSKEGON, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 

LW W ENGL aN): LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 

elANO LJ NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,” <*egef.g7"=" 

un LIYE WORKING AGENTS WANTED Warecooms : 900 Trement St, Beeten0@ FIR Ave. Now York. | 
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IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


i M, The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
fl AM ) this charming instrument as now manufactured at Woncastzr, Mass. 





FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


4 i 


iii THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mass. 





NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 
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WEGMAN & CO. 


Piano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 
The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 


PIANOS. 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we 


By Specie Appointment to challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


His Majesty the Emperor of Germany, King of Prussia, AUB URN, IN. Y - 


Her Majesty the Empress of Germany, Queen of Prussia, 
JACOB DOLL, 


Her Majesty the Queen of England, HH HH He He HH 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Her Majesty the Empress-Queen Frederick of Germany, 
HIGH } i 
crave GANG and Upright Pianos. 


His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, Duke of Saxe Coburg-Gotha, 
Her Royal Highness the Princess Louise of England (Marchioness of 

FACTORY: Southern Boulevard, East 133d, East 14th Streets 
and Trinity Avenue. 

































Lorne). 





Zuaargest Factories in Hurope. 


LONDON, W. BERLIN, N. 


40 WIGMORE STREET, 5-7 JOHANNIS STRASSE. 


WAREROOMS AND OFFICE: 113 East 14th Street. 
BAUS PIANO OCO., 


FACTORY : 402, 404, 406, 408 East 30th Street. 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 113 East 14th Street, New York 
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osity so that they will look him up, oftentimes to your own 
disadvantage. 

The idea which a casual observer gets from looking at 
these two advertisements is that Mr. Wolfram’s closing 





Selling 
Out... 


PIANOS! 


I am positively going out of 
business by January 1. Goods 
of fine reputation were never be- 
fore sold so low. Cash or on 
easy payments. 


THEO. WOLFRAM, 


69 North High. 








out sale worried Baldwin & Co. just a little. 


PIANOS. 


When you want to buy a Piano, it will 
pay you to buy of a reliable firm that in- 
tends to remain in the business. 

We allow no one to undersell us on goods 


of equal value. Pianos tuned and repaired. 


Open Evenings. 


D. H. BALDWIN 
& CO., 


20 East Broad Street. 











* ™ 
Here is the heading of an advertisement in a Detroit 


paper, which is certainly strong and earnest enough to 





| a 
. 


} STUPENDOUS! 
’ The WHITNEY-MARVIN MUSIC COMPANY ; 


d Comes Forward With 


Its Holiday Offer... 


P The greatest Slaughter Sale of Pianos and 
Organs ever held in the United States. Noother 9 
§ institution would dare attempt it. No other con- 
$ cern could duplicate such prices. Compare them § 
with any other printed list, then compare the 
§ goods. The special sale covers every instrument 
§ in our stock which is the least bit shopworn, also 
a lot of new Pianos, ‘‘odds and ends,” and any 
¢ number of slightly used and second-hand instru- 
§ ments, The following listcomprises samples from { 
2 this big lot. Each instrument is ticketed with ¢ 
<4 the number given below, so that callers may in- 

§ vestigate the goods for themselves. Our fourth ) 
2 and fifth floors will be devoted entirely to this 
2 sale, while our third floor will contain nothing but 
our special Holiday Line of New Goods. CHICK- 
§ ERING and OTHER FINE PIANOS may be SE- 
LECTED NOW for CHRISTMAS DELIVERY. 














have convinced many people. It sounds as if it were 








thoroughly interested, and as if the advertiser meant 
every word he said. 
special bargains, with definite numbers, names and prices. 





Swindlers in Washington, D.C. 
R. W. P. VAN WICKLE, than whom no better 
man watches over the destinies of Washington, 
D. C., trade lines, sends the following account of the work- 
ings of swindlers in the national capital. This same kind 
of swindling goes on periodically in every large city, and 
the workings of this gang are especially worthy of the 
notice of all trade men so that they may guard against such 
fraud when it breaks out in their city. The way to check it 
is to go to the local paper, state the case clearly to the city 
editor, and if he be a man with any nose for news he wil! 
do as did the city editor of the Washington, D. C., ‘‘ Post” 
did, whose work is here presented : 

‘* A very clever trick in the sale of pianos has recently 
been introduced on a considerable scale in this city, which 
deserves perhaps to be ranked as kindred to the green 
goods game and the gold brick swindle. There are 13 
established dealers and several smaller salesmen of reputa- 
tion in Washington whotraffic in pianos as a business, and al] 
of them are raising a loud cry against the alleged imposition. 
It is claimed to be a bunco game through and through, 
by which several innocent people have been taken in. 

‘* The game is worked by two agents, who withhold their 
names from the public. These agents from time to time 
run a small personal notice in one of the daily papers, 
stating that a party having lost his position in the Govern- 
ment service is compelled to leave the city and to sell house- 
hold furniture at a great sacrifice. Among the effects is 
mentioned a handsome mahogany piano, which will be 
sold for a certain figure, always very cheap. The diffi- 
culty about the matter is that the advertisements are 
worded in such a manner that they cannot easily be 
distinguished from those of honest people who have 
pianos to sell on bona fide terms. Many other consid- 
erations appear to attract a would-be purchaser, which 
are worked with much skill. Sometimes a dog cart and a 
lady's bicycle are offered at a bargain in connection with 
the fine piano, the latter supposed to be thrown in as an al- 
lurement to lady purchasers, for inquiries from gentlemen 
are rarely answered. 

WORKING THE SCHEME. 

** The remainder of the transaction is well arranged and 
calculated to work without friction. When a victim has 
communicated with the agent he or she is directed to the 
place where the piano is for sale. Several such letters have 
been received by the clerks and friends of different piano 


when the game is being worked frequently, directions are 
given to a different house, where a pal is supposed to reside 
and where the instrument has been stored. But in every 
case, as far as heard from, one of the two agents, one of 





| with his best manners and explains that it is the same as 


| a firm in Baltimore. 


who desires to sacrifice the valuable instrument. 
‘‘Whatever the address be the caller is shown into the 
parlor where there is a piano, The dog cart, lady's bicycle, 
or what not, that has been mentioned as for sale in connec- 
tion with the instrument, has invariably been disposed of 


to aprevious caller. The agent, after expressing his re~ 


gret that this has been so, proceeds to show up the piano | 


new, having been used but a few months, and very little at 
that, by the daughter of the family, whois an accomplished 
musician. To assure his prospective customer of the truth 
of his statements he produces a bill of the purchase from 
The name of this firm in each case 
purports to be Heinekamp & Son, and the price paid is 
stated to be $400 on the bill. The date is three, four, or 
five months back, to suit the convenience of the seller. 
THE BARGAIN OFFERED. 

‘The alleged second-hand piano is then offered as a 
starter at a figure in the neighborhood of $200, the reduced | 
price being made because of the exigencies of the owner. 
Perhaps the caller goes away with the intention of sending 
some musician to test the quality and tone of the instru- 
ment. A lady who called on the agent last week and 
stated that she wished to invite a friend to look at the 





It was followed by a list of about 100 


dealers on Pennsylvania avenue and F street who were | 
anxious to fathom the scheme, and where there has been a | 
request to call it has generally been either at a house on 
Sixteenth street or one on Eighth street, but occasionally, | 


whom is a woman, appears as the person in need of money 








piano for her was urged to buy immediately, because the 
alleged discharged Government clerk was compelled to 
leave on the afternoon train for his home in New Orleans. 
She still refused to be rushed into a bargain, and the agent 
finally offered to sell her the piano for $125. 

‘* A lady who called upon the woman agent in the north- 
east two or three weeks ago in response to a communica- 
tion, was told the same story about a lovely upright piano, 
of the finest make and nearly new. She was shown the 
bill for $400, dated back, from the firm in Baltimore, and 
was made an offer of $200. She sent a musician to look at 
it for her afterward and he came back advocating its pur- 
chase so earnestly that she refused because of a belief that 
the musician had been bribed by the offer of a commission. 
The other agent sometimes adopts different tactics, as in 
the case of a letter from a young lady relative of a piano 
dealer on the avenue. She wrote ina simple manner, re- 
plying to the advertisement under the direction of the 
dealer. The agent called at her house the next day asking 
to see her about the letter. This was Saturday last. He 
refused to give his name or address, but made an appoint- 
ment to meet her at a later hour when she would be at 
home. 

THE INSTRUMENTS WORTHLESS. 

‘*The instruments are supposed to be made in New 
York, Chicago and Boston, and similar games are said to 
be worked upon the uninitiated of those and adjoining 
cities. The stencil or name under which these pianos are 
sold varies from time to time, as occasion demands, a 
new name being invented before the instruments bearing 
the old name have been proved worthless. One scheme 
has been to use the names Steinberg and Steinhope, as a 
play upon the name of Steinway, which is known in the 
piano world, although these names have not been used 
much, as far as is known, in Washington. The names of 
old musical composers are placed upon many of these in- 
struments, Mozart especially on those sold in this city. 
Masquerading under these stencils innocent purchasers * 
are moreeasily deceived. These pianos will last but a few 
months, when the green timber of which they are chiefly 
made shrinks and great cracks show upin the cases. The 
hammers also fall out of gear with the shrinking of the 
framework, and the tone—what little the instrument ever 
had—is of course lost beyond the power of the professional 
tuner to restore it. 

‘The piano merchants of this city say they might not 
offer objections to the sale of these pianos if it was accom- 
plished in an open way without misrepresentation. They 
regard it as an imposition upon the public, for many intelli- 
gent people answer the advertisements, and not infrequent- 
ly purchasers are deceived. One dealer said yesterday that 
it was illegal for these agents to sell piano after piano in 
this fashion, as they should under the law be cominission 
merchants, and liable to the payment of the regular license 
fee.” 





Ought to Know Better. 
F all men in New York, Mr. Hamilton S. Gordon should 
know enough not to go into the stencil business—not 
at this late day at least. Dealers are annoyed over the ap- 
pearance of a stencil purporting to be made by the Thomas 
| Music Company, New York, and labeled ‘Silver Tone 
Piano.” This piano is from the factory of Hamilton S. 
| Gordon, of New York, and as it gives no signs of its 
legitimate parentage to the public it naturally classes with 
all $75 stencil boxes. Mr. Thomas travels for Mr. Gordon, 
but that is no reason for the name—Thomas Music Com- 
pany. There is no Thomas Music Company factory; there- 
fore the ‘‘ Silver Tone Piano” is a stencil, a bastard and 
a fit associate with others of its kind. 











—Stephen Fargeson has opened a musical instrument store at 
Geneva, Minn. 

—Mr. E. P. Bell, of St. Peter, Minn., has disposed of his music busi- 
ness to A. E. Payant. 

Col. LeviK. Fuller was in New York one day last week, returning 
in the evening to Brattleboro, Vt. 

—Auslam McDonald, a truckman for Hedge, at Buffalo, N. Y., sus- 
tained a compound fracture of the leg by the falling of a piano last 
week. 

—Mr. Frank Blanchard, of Augusta, Me., has made some extensive 
alterations in his warerooms. He has room for a large stock. This 
is progress. 

—Mr. Mason Currier, traveling for the Estey Piano Company, was 
obliged last week to discontinue atrip and come home for treatment 
for the grip. 








S1LOO oor“ 


RETAIL. 


WAREROOMS: 


1199 Broadway, New York. 
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Sayan 


FITTED TO 


PIANO. 


AUTOMATON PIANO CO., 
75 Hudson St., cor. 9th Ave. and 14th St. 
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Business in Cleveland. 


W E give herewith an exact enumeration of the 

representation of pianos and organs sold at Cleve- 
land as handed to us by the dealers. This is the status of 
the instruments sold there at present, or at least last week, 


when Tue Musica. Courter representative called : 


H. M. BrAINARD COMPANY 


Chickering pianos. 
Hazelton 
Fischer 


A. D. Cog. 


nway pianos. 


Harrington 


ote 
Gildemeester & Kroeger 
th & Nixon 
Kurtzgmann 


Sn 


( by 

Mason & Hamlin organs. 

B. Drener & Sons Compa 
Knabe pianos 

Briggs . 


Krakauer 
Haines 
Sterling 
Wissner grand and upright pianos 
Story & Clark organs 

W orcester , 
The AZolian 
DAvIs 


& Davis pianos 


& Piano Company’ 


Hallet 


Keller Bros. & Blight 
z & Bauer 
l organs 


J. T. Wameu 


Miller an 


stu 


Packar« 





os. organs 


In addition to these instruments Mr. Claus Wolfram sells 
the Kranich & Bach pianos in the Cleveland section and 
lown as far as Akron, and with that ends the representa- 
tion of pianos at Cleveland 
facturers are represented in that city and in that section of 
Ohio, and about 100 are not. The lesson is obvious. 
Competition in Cleveland is pushed to a high degree of 
tension, and there is no cessation of peaceable hostilities 
among the dealers. Prices are cut very much, and, as one 


f the better class of piano merchants said to us, ‘‘a one 


price system in Cleveland 1s impossible.” Probably it is. 


are some manufacturers who may feel as if they 
ild be on that 
ists were handed to us officially by the dealers it may 


f service to them to learn how they stand with dealers 


There 


the above list, but when we assure them 


whom they (the manufacturers) suppose to bei nterested in 
their goods 

About a month ago we announced the dissolution of the 
firm of Kirsch, Meckel & Co. 
recovery but his interests have been purchased by Mr. 
Frank Meckel, who was in New York last week and arranged 
his line as above. 

Mr. Frank H. King was in Cleveland all of last week in 
the interests of Wissner, and Mrs. 
played the Wissner grand at several important musical and 
She is a great favorite 


the 


social events and made a sensation. 
in Cleveland and the Wissner piano is occupying an im- 





| pounds, has heavy black |hair and mustache, blue eyes and 


Twenty-seven piano manu- 


| 


| his piano factory. 


portant position in that community. Our regular musical | 
letter from Cleveland will give an analytical account of 
Mrs. King’s performances. 

Colonel Gray, of the Schomacker Piano Company, of 
Philadelphia, has shipped several instruments to A. D. Coe 
and is expected to visit Cleveland this week. Leaving | 
aside all opinion of the Schomacker piano, we cannot see 
what advantage it is to a dealer to push or identify himself 
with a piano which has no wholesale standing. There is 
nothing in such pianos for a dealer who has legitimate lines | 

| 
| 


of trade out. 

E. W. Furbush, of the Briggs Piano Company, Boston ; 
Major Howes, of the Hallet & Davis Piano Company, Bos- 
ton; and Mr. Ernst Urchs, with Steinway & Sons, New | 
York, were in Cleveland last week. 

Cleveland dealers do not seem to put the slightest push 
to the organ trade, and the result is that they do not sell 


any organs. That’s a mistake. 


BAD PIANO MEN. 


a 


H. 


Geo. Decker. 

LANO dealers, look out for Geo. H. Decker, who 
P it is claimed is swindling by selling instruments for | 
cash, pocketing the proceeds and turning in leases to which | 
he had forged signatures. He is an expert tuner and ex- 
perienced in piano and organ manufacturing. Decker is 
45 years of age, 5 feet 8 inches in height, weighs about 150 


ears standing out from his head. When clean shaven he | 
resembles Edwin Booth. He has large hands with short 
fingers and is untidy inappearance. He has a young wife 
whom hecalls Belle. Catskill N. Y., was his last field of 
operation. | 


is Thomas S. Burke a Manufacturer ? 


HOMAS S. BURKE, of Marlboro, Mass. 

vertises as though he were a manufacturer of pianos, | 

and we are asked if he is such. If Mr. Burke makes pianos | 
we never saw a Burke piano from his factory, nor even saw 
his factory ; further, we never even heard of his piano or 
He is not an accredited manufacturer 


° ad- 


| of pianos, and to advertise as though he were is a mistake | 


Mr. Kirsch is on the road to | 


favor of the younger Newby, 


Julia Rivé-King | 


| 


on Mr. Burke's part. 


| 


| bag one for uprights. 


Mr. Julius Krakauer arrived home to-day from a trip in the 
West. 
F. W. Teeple, with the Chicago Cottage Organ Company, has 


gone off on an extensive trip. 


Mr. Jepson, of the Schiller Piano Company, Oregon, IIl., has been 
1 and confined to his home. 
—The Piano Varnishers’ Union has been reorganized, and held a 


nass mee on February 4 at 403 First avenue, New York. 


—Mr. E. E. Forbes, of Anniston, Ala., one of the most active of South- 
ern dealers, has decided to open a branch house at Montgomery in 
that State. 

»hn Evans, of Newby & Evans, has given up the road in 
who showed an aptitude for traveling 


Mr. Jc 


on his two recent trips. 


—The Huntington Piano Company, of Huntington, Conn., is about 
ready to its doors. Delay in getting material keeps it from | 
manufacturing. The company expects to get to work by February | 


open 


10 at the latest 


The Autoharp. 


]* is axiomatic that an instrument of music, from 

a piano toa jew’sharp, can be successfully floated on 
the commercial sea by proper manipulation, no matter how 
good or bad it may be in artistic qualities or in mechanical 
construction. 

But to win recognition from musicians there is only one 
way : the instrument must have artistic qualities, and ar- 
tistic qualities of an exceptional character at that. This 
is easily understood, on the same principle that governs a 
mechanician or a worker in every line or trade in the selec- 
tion of the best tools so as to achieve the highest grade of 
work. 

The autoharpcommercially has received elegant handling, 
and were it not possessed of artistic qualities it would 
have reached a great height of popularity. It is an instru- 
ment for the masses and appeals to laymen, and as an in- 
strument for the masses it was sold prior to its handling 
by Alfred Dolge & Son. When that firm became general 
selling agents for the autoharp it was discovered that that 
instrument had qualities appreciable by the musician. 


| These qualities were shown to musicians and at once 


recognized. 
Had not the autoharp possessed those qualities no 


amount of manipulation would have placed it in the position 


of a legitimate orchestral instrument which it occupies to- 
day. Itis an instrument for anartist as well as a layman, 
and much can be expected from it in the hands of the 
former. A new tone color is particularly pleasing to the 
composer. That is why Scharwenka has written for the 
autoharp, and is the reason for its permanent position in 
several orchestras. 


Left Handed Pianos. 


HE story has been heard before and perhaps 
printed, but it came up at a meeting of three piano 

men a few days ago and was so new to two of them that 
perhaps its antiquity will make it valuable to connoisseurs 


| of such things, while it will be bran new to others. 


A young salesman on the road and not thoroughly up in 
the piano business, though he was selling pianos, was 
written to by his house that they were ready for him tosell 
baby grands, as they had completed the first six and they 
were asuccess. The young man accosted the first dealer 
he came across and solicited an order for a baby grand. He 
laid great stress on the artistic qualities of these instru- 
ments but when he could not secure an order he tried to 
In speaking of the uprights he said: 
‘*My house since it commenced to manufacture baby 


| grands has thrown its old upright scale away, and uses 


the grand scale, so that the upright is as good as a 
grand. When they want to build an upright they merely 
set one of the grand scales in a vertical position, and there 
you are, an upright piano as good as a grand.” 

The dealer looked at the young man an instant, and then 
asked : 

‘*Do you play your pianos left handed, or do you stand 
on your head to play?” 








7 ANTED—Four good piano salesmen of experience, for city work 


mostly. Address D. H. Baldwin & Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


Py ANtsD Pine Salesman for Wholesale Trade in Ohio, Mici 
gan, Indiana and Illinois. A thorough acquaintance with the 
trade absolutely necessary. Address “‘ Piano,’ care THE MUSICAI 





| COURIER, New York. 











MADE 


BEN 


OWN PIANOS = ORGANS 


With Orchestral Attachment 


~r— and Practice Clavier. 


AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


323 to 333 SO. CANAL STREET, 
CHICAGO. 











WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


—~ MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


NEWB YoRkz. 


GW, SHAVERNS, SON & 0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


STRAUCH BROS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANO ACTIONS and KEYS. 











0) 











22, 24, 26, 28 & 30 TENTH AVENUE, 
57 ime WEST 12Tn STREET, ) New York. 
452 & 454 WEST 138TH STREET, { 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0. 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS axo HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


and Brackets Complete. 








fhe only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers 
Telegraph and R. R. Station: 


ESSEX, CONN. 


WASLE & CO. ~~ 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys,| ” 


175 & 177 HESTER ST., NEw YoRts.. 


COR. MOTT ST., 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application. 


JEWETT PIANO CO, Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 


IVvORYTON, Conn. 











i Et 


PIANO CARY 


SAWED&ENG RAVED PANE 


FRANCIS RAMACCIOTTI 
64 WEST 27!" ST.NY 


162 & | 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


SSTABLISHED nN iss, 





FINEST TONE, 
as i AND 


PIANOS 


prices moverate x0 G§0,.000 MADE even mstausem 


TERMS REASONABLE. "AND IN USE. FULLY WARRANTED 
(ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE #REE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 Boylston St., Boston. 92 Fifth Ave., New York. 
218 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER 





or 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Pianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Fonmzaty 144 Evisasetu StTreat.) 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office: 114 Fifth Avenue, Reon 59, New York City. 
Factories: St. Jeohnsville, N. ¥., on N. ¥. C. RR. Chicage Heights on East Ill. RR. 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Doige. — a a de ae 
Formerly F< inwav & Sons’ Actio 


TAIB PIANO ACTION CO. 





ment, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
NEV TORK. 


THE SCHWANDER 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES. 
(ay The most perfect Action of the present time. 
HERRBURGER -SCHWANDER bes SON, 


(ESTABLISHED FIFTY-FIVE YEARS 
NEW YORK AND PARIS, 











oe TONK & BRO., 


Sole Agents for Unit / 
State sand Canade. ‘ 


THE COLBY PIANO 00, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO: 327-329 WABASH AVENUE. 
Tew JULICS N. BROWN co., 





26 Wa n St., New York. 





WESTERN AGENTS. 





G. CHEVAREL, 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 











Gotp Mgpat, Paris Exposition, 188. 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRANCE. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 











Ui Cc 
WILLIAM TOK & BRO., Aste" OOM? Shit witpash AVE. cHicaGo. SY YORE 














STRICH & ZEIDLER 
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ee PIANOS. °& 


9 Factory and Warerooms, 511 & 513 E. 137th St., New Yerk. 














SASL SON BROTHERS 


imo OT A WrOs 





IN EVERY RESPECT. me 


— 








“i APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.>+—>>- 


Wos 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH. NHW YORE. 





NEARLY mr Ol 100s" SOLD!! 


[ 

















—— | 95 FIFTH AVENUE. 


PEASE PiAKo Go., 


316 to 


=——_NEwW YORK." 


No, 46 Jackson Street, 


a= JHI0OAGO.—"— 


322 West 43rd Street, 





‘ e AND 
Sway Most Salable 
ORGAN 


or 





“> TO-DAY. 


Where we are not r 4 


AGENTS WANTED 2: mig. 
MILLER ORGAN C0., 


LEBANON, PA. 


ISAAG 1 COLE & SON 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
tb and 421 Bast Bighth St., Bast River, 








ZEW YORK. 























NEW YORK: NEWARK, N. J., 


817 BROAD STREET. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.: 
1000 WALNUT STREET, 


CHICAGO, ILL.: 
257 WABASH AVENUE. 


WASHINCTON, D. C.: 
1225 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. 


Address all Communications to Principal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED 


IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 





BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851, 


The C. 8. STONE 


Piano Cases 
ARE THE BEST. 
ERVING, MASS. 








~ 







Manufacturer 
and Carver e 


= 


Piano Legs, 


LYRES and 
PILASTERS 


IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 


Orders from dealers prompt 
ly attended to. 


FACTORY: 


Re 610 & 512 West Sith 8 


WA = Bet. 10th and 11th Aves 
NEW YORK. 





FELT CLOTH 
4 and PUNCHINGS. 


|ROBT M. WEB 


Maker of PIANO HAMMERS. 


SOLE AGENCY FOR 


Billion’s French Hammer Felt. 


28 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 





APOLLO PIANO CO 


INS AND 7? Octraves~% 








f R PR ESR ye \melchen a 
APOLLO PIANO C°- BLOOMSBURY NJ 





PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of High Grade 


PIANOS =~ ORGANS, 


Sa yy 
= = 
We Ww 





D QO 
— = 
. 7, 


CHAS. H. PARSONS, Correspondence 


President. = 
with the Trade 
E. A. COLE, ca 
Secretary. solicited. 





Our Instruments 


can be obtained at retail of our es- 
tablished agents only. 


New York Gity. 


C. F. HANSON & CO., 
INSTRUMENT COVERS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
jos, Guitars, Mand in Felt and Cany 
'¢ are well known to = Jobbin fen in Fs as making the 
button. Send 
aas., or 178 


Our Factory 


is one of the largest and most completely 
equipped in the world, and our facilities 
are unsurpassed. 


36 East 14th St. 


Piano Scales, Designs, Drawings 
AND PATTIRINGS 
on hand and made to order. see and 
Repairing done. 
HASTINGS & SON, 
Experts in Piano Construction (over 80 years’ 
experience), 


39 W. 125th Street, NEW YORK. 


UNION 
SQUARE, 





ined 
best in the market. Our trade mark is on — 
direct to us: 317 

Tremont St, 












THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


JMMAGHER S(BLEMMER 
Piano and Organ $2700! 


UPON APPLICATION. 












209 
BOWERY, 
oO 


“A NEWYORK 

















CATALOGUES 













































m MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PLANO CO, _s % s 
‘= PIANOS. 
FARIBAULT, MINN. s SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
RICHARDSON! 
STEGK waite) Pianc case Co. 
REASONABLE. PRICES. LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. ; BABY, PARLOR AND CONCERT GRAND PIANO CASES A SPECIALTY. 
THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME} sans «© rzronumerRon 
Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. A PIANO FOR THE apf EEE ——_ A PIANO FOR THE 
PIANO. _ | ms a 
® Owing to its Owing to its 
Wealth of Tone. many telling 
GEO. STECK & CO., Manufacturers. | conicincnemost ce 
WAREROOMS:; perfect 
STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. Transposing worden 
Keyboard East 2ist § reet 
in the world. NEW YORK CITY. 








ESTABLISHED 1840. 








WW" may be able to show you a thing or two about Organs 
if you will give us a chance by ordering a sample. Our 
& FI Organs sell and satisfy. o 
* ® 
5} THE ANN ARBOR ORCAN CO., 


Grand and Upright Pianos. se aoe te 25 80 te ANN ARBOR, MICH, U.S. A. 
NOT CONFUSE THE 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. LE HR = ORG AN 

















World Renowned for Tone and Durability. i ne RPS 
THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 
Mere sold than all other makescombined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD, 
110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. Address for Prices and New Catalogue, 


EX. 1. EHR & CO., Easton, Pa. 








R. M. BENT’S 


Patent Detachable Upright Pianos. 
Factory, 767-769 Tenth Ave, NEW YORK. 














<s Have you seen OUT____, 
4 ~ — “ 
| YA - NEW CATALOGUE? - TOM GC metas WA 
C$ yy, rf not, send for it. f: NUSRAT; UR Trey j 
<\ NEW YORK. 





Rarrand & Votey Orgatl CO,,) 20» r= ¢ co; sp cuncxc, x, pg 


SHERMA,K CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast Agents, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
1945 Park Avenue, New York. BOLLMAN BROS, & OO., Southwestern Agts., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Branch Offices ; 269 Dearborn Street, Chicago. D H Mi h M. STEINERT & SONS CO., New England Agents. K 
36 6th Street, Pittsburg, Pa etroit, Ic . & NEW HAVEN, CONN 


e 
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BAUS PIANO 


CO., 


Manufacturers of Upright Pianos, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 EAST THIRTIETH STREET, 


NEV YORE. 





The Best Piano in the World for the Money. 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 





COULON PIANO GO, 


MANUPACTURER OF 


PIANO FORTEs. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY! 

COR. SUPERIOR and ERIE STS., OTTAWA, ILL 
E. COULON, Pres. and Manager. 

AGENTS WANTED.————= 


HAMILTON 


ORGAN CO., 


Ohicago, UU. Ss. A. 
MANUFACTURERS OP 


REED ORGANS 


of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
PACTORY AND OFFICE: 


65, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 








SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 


UPRIGUuT YPFIANOSB. 
FACTORY 


£71 CLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO, 





126-130 N.Union St., Chicago, I 


MANUFACTURERS. 





B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


11 and 193 Ann Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 
C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. 








WE MANUFACTURE THE 


POOLE & STUART 


PIANOS. 


Dealers wil! find them just what they want. 


5 Appleton St., BOSTON, MASS. 





ADAM SCHAAF, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS 


Factory: 3098 & 400 West Monroe Street 


ICE AND SALESROOM 


276 WEST MADISON ST., 
CEIICAGO,”~ Its. 


OLSON & COMSTOCK CO., 
Piano Stools and Scarfs, 








Carroll Avenue and Union Park Place, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


A | ACH Grand, Square 
and Upright 


... PIANOS... 
Received Highest Award at the United States Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, 1876, and are admitted to be the mos 
Celebrated Instruments of the Ag 
five years. {@ Illustrated Catalogue fu 





) i most 
suaranteed for 
d r applica 
Prices reas al Terms f Y le 
Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street, 
Factory. from 28% to 245 E. 24d St.. New York. 





HIGH GRADE UPRIGHT PIANOS 


HOUSE & DAVIS 


PIANO CO., 
PIANO MANUFACTURERS 


160, 162 & 164 W. VAN BUREN 8ST., 
CHICAGO, ILI, 





THE RUSSELL PIANO C0.. 





ucceeding Stark & Strack Piano Co., 
*« The 
Highest | 171 & 173 S. Canal Street, 
<a CHICAGO, ILL. 

















OUR BUSINESS- 
PIANO CASES. 
OUR ADDRESS- 
PHELPS & LYDDON, 


Cor. Allen and Main Sts,, Rochester, N. Y' 





== = | ™portant 
=-to all-- 


Music Dealers=- 


UR NEW General Merchandise Catalogue, 380 pages, is now 


ready for distribution. 
the kind ever issued. 


copy (gratis). 


It is the most exhaustive work of 


We should be glad to forward you a 


SALESROOMS: 
Wabash Avenue and Adams Street, Chicago. 


Ponersentnipectewewn, 





F. MUEHLFELD & CO., 


« Piano Manufacturers, » 





511 & 513 E. 137th St. 


NEW YORK. 








=i ORGANS 
AND 
THE NEW PATENTED 

Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 

To be found only in the “CROWN” Pianos. 

IT GIVES YOU, witha perfect Piano and with- 
out interfering a particle with the instrumentitself, 
THE POWER TO IMITATE THE HARP, 
ZITHER, BANJO, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, 
MUSIC BOX and BAGPIPE, and is also A 
PERFECT PRACTICE CLAVIER without any 
tone from the instrument or with only the slightest 
tone, if desired. 

GEV, P, BENT, Manufacturer, 

323 to 333 So, Canal St,, CHICAGO, U. 8. A, 


AAA 


me James L. Haven Co. 


+ + MANUFACTURERS OF « - 


PIANO STOOLS 


SCARFS AND MUSIC CABINETS 
CINCINNATI, O. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal toany ! 















MANUFACTURED BY 
WATERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, N.Y. 


2” We invite correspondence from Dealers 
in localities where we are not represented 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES AND 
PIANO HARDWARE, 
Avenue D and Iith Street, 
NEW YORK. 


The SINGER. 


THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE, 


—— MADE BY —— 


THE SINGER PIANO CO., 











235 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 


A. H. Andrews & Co. 


215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Manufacturers Andrew's Metal Piano Chairs.” 
Attractive, light, comfortable and 










Steel twisted together. Finished in Piano and 
This Chair is Duet Chair. 
Any child can raise the Adjustable 
chair shown on the left. Supports the 


Antiques Copper ‘Nickel, Brass, Silver Typewriter. 
convertible in TK 
back, which drops into Spring Back 
Cheapest Chairsmade. back where it 


indestructible. 
or Gold, highly polished. 
to a Duet Chair, ' 
Automatic movement. 
place, making luxurious Chair. 
Send for Catalogue. is needed. 


ELIAS HOWE CO., sosron"wass. 


Headquarters for Everything in 


STRING MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Violins, Violas,’Cellos, Basses, Ban jos, Guitars, 
Mandolins, Mandolas, Zithers, Bandurias, 
Harps, Phonoharps, &c. 


STRINGS and all Fittings necessary 
TT 


for Makers and Repairers 





HOWE’S CELEBRATED VIOLIN STRINGS. 


STRONGEST IN THE WORLD. 





CAN’T SAW THEM OFF, 
OUR NEW CATALOGUE NOW READY. 


ELIAS HOWE CO., cosron'nass. 


GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F. FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 
MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, 


Grand, Square and Upright. 
WASSATVU, IW. ZY. 














MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS, 











THE MUSICAL OOURIER. 
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ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. . . - Flue and Reed. . . 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPH ORGAN MATERIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires. &c. All guaranteed strictly first clasa, 








« + Voloe or Unvolced. 





Have an enviable 
record for Durable 


SAMUEL PIERCE, Established 1847, READING, MAsSBeB 
1853. 1894. 
Qualities and Ex: 


p | A N 0S quisite Tone, with s 


41 YEARS’ HISTORY. 


They are known everywhere and are univer 


& WEN ) F [ [ sally respected for their inherent merit. 
914 to 923 Broadway, Albany, Ni, Y. 





sounding Boards, Wrest Planks, 


———— «eé&o., eee, 


nB EF. HEPBURN ck CoO., 
ROOM 79, BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
Factories and Milis - - 





Br OOOO OOOO OOOO OOOO 


Stratford and Oregon, Fulton Co., N: Y¥. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


The Brockport Piano Mfg. Co., 


CAPEN | 


BROCKPORT, N. Y. 





PIANO.= 








HAIA IAI DAA AIA AAAI AIA ASP ASAILD 





ee ee ek ee ee 













to them. 


We are offering inducements to re- 
sponsible dealers that will be interesting 
Write us for terms and prices. 


THE BOSTON PIANO CO., 







WOOSTER, OHIO. 





© PHIL ADELPHIA, PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 


RESPECT: 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITORY - 





DRESDEN, 
y GERMANY, 





R. SINGEWALD 


MANUFACTURER AND LICENSEE OF 


Accordyons and Symphonion Music Boxes and 
Victoria and Gloria Organettes. Greatest Novelties. 
EXPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND ARTICLES, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. WITH PRICES. FREE 


C. G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


oe pith Music Engraving 
; THEO Tits and Printing, 
Lithography and 
Typography, 
Begs to invite Musie 
Houses to apply for 


Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 















ESTABLISHED 1846. 

















and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 
execution; liberal 
conditions, 


LARGEST HOUSE ‘ MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


WICKHAM, CHAPMAN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED, 
ALSO 


§ PIANO HARDWARE. 


aaldnariny| KURTZMANN 
PIANOS 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


The Baldwin Piano Co., © RURIGESRE 6.0%; 

















GILBERT AYE. and EDEN PARK ENTRANCE, 






MANUFACTURERS, 


526 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, &. ¥. 











CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 


MERRILL PIANOS 


118 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 


ie PRESCOTT PIANOS, PRESCOTT PIANO CO., 
HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. CONCORD, N. H. 
HALLET & DAVIS GO.5 PIANOS. 


DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP. 
TECTED, WRITE FOR PRICES. 
GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 
Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, mand Gefman Sage, 
WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, | D. C.: ote on & Healy, 
Wabash Avenue and Adams Street, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Tex. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. __ 














Abt, "vena, _ Heilbro: ~~ 
est Mas 
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STEINW AY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Stremvway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 














EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Plano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Isiand City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


WISSNER 


GRAND++++ 


AND 


+++*UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES, 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 FULTON ST. 


FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS: 


Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 STATE STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Nos. 80, 82 MONTGOMERY STREET, 











JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








BosTonl. 


BRIGGS PIANOS 


FIRST iu 
é FIRS Tins. 
FIRST 





in the Favor of the 
Public. 





ALFRED_DOLGE € SON. 





Ma 
Ly eee 
a & 


“ Shoal 


ars 





thad) a C; ’ 
x cS 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON. 


AWARD 


OCOard No. 8,117. 


, World’s Columbian Exposition, 


CHICAGO, 1893. 





EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 

HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
T combining Compactness and Elasticity with 
great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 
process, by means of which the surface of the Felt is 

COVERED Wits FINE BAIR. 
The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
of an improved shape, produced by their patent 
hammer 
covering 
machine. 


(Signed) 


READS : 





K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts, 
G. H. GORE, Secretary. 





CONOVER! PIANOS 


Grand and Upright. 


— FOR -— 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
@ BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


(9 SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 











CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., sole Factors, 
216 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





STARR, PIANOS. 


Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 











THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURING: 
RICHMOND, INDIANA. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, Northwest Corner Bleecker Street and South Fifth Avenue, New York. 





